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INDIA AND THE GANGES. 


THE SOURCE OF THE GANGES, 


T is a striking and suggestive picture 
that we present to our readers under the 


title of the “Source of the Ganges.” We 
see by the side of this great stream the pi- 
ous and fanatical Hindoos bathing in its 
waters, under the positive assurance that it 
will purge them of all sin, or casting their 
sick and dead in the river, in full belief that 
eternal happiness awaits the souls of those 
who die. Though the bodies may be torn 
to pieces and devoured by crocodiles, alliga- 
I 


tors, and foul buzzards, yet the faith of the 
Hindoo does not relax in the belief which 
he inherited from his fathers, and which is 
thousands of years old, throwing our Chris- 
tianity entirely in the shade, as far as antiq 
uity is concerned. For strange sights and 


‘sounds there is no river in the world that 


will compare with the Ganges. From its 
mouth to Garden Reach and the source, 
there is a complete succession of wonders, 
—dead bodies, and vultures, monkeys, and 
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wild animals, alligators, and flats of mud, 
washerwomen and pilgrims, temples and 
country seats, elephants and buffalo, birds 
and natives, until the eyes tire with the 
are scenes that greet them on every 
side. 

Of course all scholars know that the Gan- 

s is the principal river of Hindostan, and 

t it rises on the south slope of the Hima- 
laya Mountains, and falls into the Bay of 
Bengal. But every one does not know that 
its principal feeder is the cold and clear 
Bhagirathi, which flows from a wall of snow 
three hnndred feet thick, between the moun- 
tains of St. Patrick and St. George, and the 
Pyramid, at an elevation of thirteen hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. Besides 
this stream it receives a dozen others, and 
unites with them, and forms the Hoogly, 
making the length of the two rivers about 
1557 miles, and discharging in the dry sea- 
son 80,000 cubic feet per second, and in the 
wet season 408,000 cubic feet in the same 
short space of time. 

The Ganges is universally regarded by 
the Hindoos as a sacred stream, and its wa- 
ters are carried great distances to be em- 
ployed in ceremonial ablutions ; they are al- 
so used to swear by in courts of justice. 
There are particular places, however, which 
are held more holy than the rest, and these 
are resorted to by great numbers of pilgrims. 
The country watered by this river is one of 


the finest in the world, abounding in every 
kind of vegetable product suited to that re- 


ion, and adorned with beautiful scenery. 
The principal cities and towns on its banks 
are Furruckabad, Cawnpore,- Allahabad, 
Benares, Ghszeepoor, Patna, Bahar, and 
Moorshedabad. Calcutta and Hoogly are 
on the Hoogly. 
There is a legend connected with the 
source of the Ganges which is not out of 
lace in thjs article. It is, of course, of 
»Hiudoo origin, and well. worth reading, but 
we do not vouch for its truthfulness, as the 
children of the East are famous story- 
tellers. 
. It seems that there formerly reigned in 
India a very righteous king. A vile en- 
‘chanter, by name Ciongock, envious of this 
monarch’s virtues, and the love borne him 
by his subjects, had, by his evil macinations, 
rendered him childless. Passa, a good fairy, 
with great difficulty, and after many failures, 
countermanded the plans of Ciongock, and 
a beautiful babe was born. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had the second sun set since its birth 
when Giongock appeared to the queen-moth- 
er, clothed in a sable cloud, and, with his 
terrific voice denouncing imprecations on 
the child, frightened its mother out of life. 
But Passa, being feminine, and seeing her 
wishes thus opposed, became frantic, and 
wowed by all oaths that are customary and 


esteemed most binding among fairies to 
make the boy her especial care. She kissed 
him accordingly, and took him away with 
her to her owa place. Years passed by; 
the boy became a man, and ascended, on 

ere he reign appily for a brief s 
under the sone of len the Good. 

For a brief space alas! for the evil fiend, 
Ciongock, meantime was not idle. His 
swift mind had been divided, and hurried 
from thought to thought, like the reflection 
of sunlight on moving ~ or water dancing 
about a room; at last he evolved from his 
eternal consciousness a plan of vengeance 
worthy of himself. Three times he laughed 
at the conclusion of his meditation, and 
three times all nature sighed. Then, sum- 
moning his beaming car drawn by four gray 
dragons, he flew from his infernal residence 
through the air, inspiring all the earth with 
horror. Roses, it is said, on that occasion 
withered, and lilies suddenly drooped and 
died. Arriving at last at Iscamma’s palatial 
domicile, he defied that young monarch toa 
combat, @ /’oiitrance. Iscamma, after a 
to Passa, resolved to meet 

im. But, lo! just as the combat was about 
to commence, Passa, in white garments 
shining like snow, entered the list, bearing 
in her left hand a talisman, on which were 
engraved in golden letters the fearful words 
of mystery, “ Mamu Amuda.” 

Ciongock, immediately upon reading this 
mighty spell, fell without a groan. Ten 
minutes’ interval ensued, after which Ciong- 
ock rose, apparently refreshed, like Antzus, 
from his mother earth, again defied Iscamma 
to mortal fight. Once more his eyes met 
the talisman, and once more he fell sense- 
less. The same anxious interval again 
elapsed, but at the conclusion of the tenth 
minute no Ciongock was visible; only a 
large rock, which before was not, overshad- 
owed the plain. But when Passa touched 
this rock with her a talisman, it dis- 
solved into water like winter snow before 
the sun of spring; but the water became a 
flood, and the flood, alas! -—_ away Is- 
camma. One seemed to hear the mocking 
laugh of Ciongock in the roaring of its wa- 
ters. Passa, in bitter dispair, threw away 
her talisman, tore her hair, and with wild 
ululajions disappeared, and was never seen 
on earth again. 

The flood rolled about the distance of two 
miles, and then formed itself into a stagnant 

1 in the midst of a deep ravine, which 
enceforward bore the name of “ The Pool 


of Iscamma.” Why Iscamma thus suffered, 


it is hard to say; but this lot lay for him,a 

on the lap of the gods. On the day of his 
disappearance a hallowed fast was instituted, 
and yearly tributes were ever afterward paid 
to his memory; for from the pool of water 
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the Ganges was formed, and hence the wor- 
ship which it receives from the Hind osand 
other races. It is a pretty tradition, and as 

as any other that could be invented, 
to account for that which nature performed 
after some terrible flood, perhaps the one 
mentioned in the Bible, when Noah turned 
sailor, and saved some very objectionable 


animals to plague his descendants. 


If you want to make an old seaman hap- 
py set him to yarning about the Ganges, 
provided he has ever sailed on the stream, 
and is well acquainted with it. He will tell 
some wonderful stories ; but it is best to be- 
lieve them, and call for more. We never 
tire of them, 


PAINTING 


ON CHINA. 


BY A LADY WHO IS INTERESTED IN THE ART. 


‘IN TWO ARTICLES.— ARTICLE 1. 


AS the art of painting on china and terra- 
cotta has assumed such a wide exten- 
sion that it is difficult to find a lady in good 
society who is not more or less devoted to 


the amusement of decorating cups, butter- 
plates, jugs, and plaques, I offer no excuse to 
the readers of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE for de- 
voting a few pages of two ‘numbers to the 
subject, hoping that the manner in which I 
treat the new industry will be so well under- 
derstood that the most simple village maid- 
en can employ some of her leisure time (if 
she has any, and some of them do not, I re- 
t to say) in improving her mind and 
Conniitslng er father’s and mother’s house- 
hold at the same time. In the cites there 
are professors who give lessons in the art 
of painting plaques, and find their time well 
pod rofitably employed, but in the country 
ladies do not enjoy such advantages, so we 
hope they will a these articles with atten- 
tion and profit. 
Painting on terra-cotta divides with china- 
painting the favor of a great many amateurs 


who, though with skill in handling the brush, 


and a taste for color, have not the power, 
nor perhaps the time, for undertaking a’ 
large picture. There are numbers of arti- 
cles in white and red terra-cotta sold now, 
which are admirably adapted for painting 
on; and I propose, in‘a short paper, to give 
a few hints toward their effective decoration. 
I think it will be better for those wishing to 
learn, for me to suppose I have an article 
before me ready for painting, and the in- 
struction I propose giving will be then 
clearer, and more easy to follow. First, let 
me say that there are two ways of painting 
on terra-cotta, in oils and water-colors, the 
latter aided with Chinese white. The me- 
dium most prefer is that of oils; water-col 
ors and Chinese white are more difficult to 
work, and less satisfactory in their effect 
when done, and also they are liable to crack 
and “cake off” in hot or dry weather. 

On the table before me I have a round 
red terra-cotta plate, seven inches across. 
Very few colors will look as well, and none 
better, on this red than yellow and green. 
On this plate I intend to paint sprays of 
marigold. I take a sable or a camel’s-hair 
brush, dip it into some chrome yellow, using 
turpentine as a medium, paint over all the 
flowers and buds, but not thickly, then I 
mix with the yellow some cobalt blue and a 
little brown, and paint over the leaves and 
stalks, working in white where the lights 
are strong. I must take care not to work 
with my colors too liquid, as, when once 
they have run over the outline, it is impossi- 
ble to rub them out, and there will always 
be stains, unless the designs can be judi. 
ciously extended so as to cover the stains. 
The first flat tints will soon dry, the terra- 
cotta being very absorbent. Some people 
gum over the design, so as to some extent 
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to fill up the a. but I find it better to let 
the pores be filled with the color. At first 
it will be found very difficult to work the 
color; it is apt to f° in little ridges, and 
sometimes to peel off in flakes; this last is 
occasioned by the medium not being prop- 
erly mixed with the color, and it therefore 
soaks into the plate, and the color dries too 
quickly. It is to be avoided by careful 
mixing and careful my When it hap- 
pens, you must fill in the blank spaces ~ 
touching them with the point of the brus 
charged with well-mixed color, taking care 
not to rake up the color at the sides. 

On the plate before me I have painted 
one spray with two flowers and a bud, and 
one spray crossing it, with-one flower and a 
bud; a small yellow and brown butterfly 
sufficiently relieves any blank space left. 
have painted all over the flowers with 
chrome yellow. The centres of them now 
oy to be touched up with cadmium and 
a little Indian yellow, the shadows com- 
posed of brown and gray. Blue must be 
sparingly used in the shadows, and white 
too. The latter, of course, is required at 
times, but it is liable to make shadows mud- 
dy looking. The colors should be clean 
and clear, as they thus stand out better from 
the ground. The various details of light 
and shade I must leave to the practical ex- 
perience of my readers. They vary, of 
course, according as to whether you wish 
the flowers to be as if painted in full light 
or in shadow. The plate, I consider, will 
be improved if I put a narrow border round 
the rim, either within the rim or actualiy on 
it. Asarelief to the yellow and red, I mix 
a little Antwerp blue with white, and a slight 
touch —a very slight touch—of yellow. 
These ingredients compose a soft turquoise 
blue, and it looks very well as a border to 
the marigolds. When my design is thor- 
cu hly dry, I shall take a clean, soft brush, 
and dip it in some picture copal varnish, or 
mastic varnish, and shall go over the shad- 
ows of the whole design. When that too is 
thoroughly dry, I shall go over with the 
same varnish the rest of the design, except- 
ing the border. I here warn my readers to 
be careful in putting on this varnish: it 
must not be put on thickly, as it will then 
dry in ridges. Where you see a ridge ap- 

aring, you must carefully drag it off if it 
is moist; but if it is already dry, you had 
better leave it, or else scrape it off with a 
sharp knife, and then go over again with 
the varnish. 

Space will not permit me to give long de- 
scriptions of designs, but I think it will on- 
ly require a few lines more to help to put 
beginners in the way of starting, and work- 
ing for themselves. If your plate is made 
of the white terra-cotta, 1 advise you to 
paint a background on it, as, though the 


white ground might throw up your desi 
it is not pretty in itself, and is liable, too, to 
show the least mark or smear. 

The turquoise-blue I have mentioned 
makes an excellent background for yellow 
flowers. A background can be put on more 
liquid than the design, and with a larger 
brush. An effective cesign on a long, rath- 
er narrow plaque, is the wild yellow iris, 
the stalks springing from the bottom, and 
the top flower stopping aBout an inch from 
the summit. These flowers look particular- 
on a graduated blue background. 

hen you wish to have the design stiff and 
so-called conyentional-looking, you must out- 
line all the “detaWs. Vandyke brown is a 
por color for outlining. Great care must 

taken in outlining not to let the color run. 
I have recommended simple spirits of tur- 
pentine as a medium, because | generally 
use it myself; but where I have had to put 
the color on in thick masses, and have not 
wished it to dry quickly, I have sometimes 
used megilp. iowover do not use medium 
at all unless it is absolutely required. 

Be careful always to en your work 
with clean brushes. After using, plunge 
them into a jar of soft-soap and water, the 
color will then come off almost immediately, 
and then, if they are wiped into shape on a 
soft, smooth rag, they are kept soft and pli- 
able; be careful, too, that there are no hairs 
in the brush liable to come out. A pretty, 
carefully drawn design is often spoiled by 
nat giving sufficient attention to such de- 
tails. 

I do not think heads look well painted 
on terra-cotta, but small cherubs floating 
a flowers, if they are very carefully 
and clearly drawn, are effective, particularly 
onavase. Butterflies and birds are suita- 
ble also for terra-cotta decorations, but 
flowers, or flowers and butterflies, are best 
of all. Be careful never to paint butterflies 
unlike nature, or butterflies alighting on flow- 
ers which in nature they would never alight 
on. For instance, do not paint a butterfly, 
which does not make its appearance till 
June or July, alighting on a snowdrop or a 
daffodil, and do not paint a bright robin red- 
breast hopping on a crimson summer rose. 

A decorative plaque for hanging may be 
composed of Lilium lancifolium, with a 
background of purple royal. The design 
being sketched in and the ground put in, the 
flowers can either be left in the pure china 
shaded with shadow for white, or enamel 
white can be used, which adds greatly to the 
richness of the painting. By its use flowers 
can be painted in actual relief, or it can be 
employed if preferred simply for the high 
lights on the petals. The shadows should 
be washed in first in this case, as the white 
is apt to soil, and even to chip off if not care- 


fully treated. The mixing of white enamel 
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should be performed with great care on a 
delicately pao palette, as any dust will ma- 
terially affect its appearance when fired ; it 
should be used thick and laid on just where 
required at once ; it should not be rubbed up 
with the brush when on, and sufficient quan- 
tity should be laid at first if possible. 
Should it, however, not be found to stand 


raised portion that is being copied. If used 
too liquid, it will flow over the outline, and 
will vanish in the kiln. Judiciously used, it 
is a great power in the hands of the china- 

ainter. The plaque should be sent to the 

iln as soon as finished ; indeed it is general- 
ly acknowledged that all colors are brighter, 


out in such high relief as desired, it must be 
allowed to dry, and then another coat can be 
applied. One of its greatest charms is that 
it can be moulded the brush into an 

form. After mixing the enamel on the sla 

with fat oil, dip the extreme tip of the brush 
into it, and lay it on the flower, moulding it 
to imitate the shape of the flower, or the 


and appear to much greater advantage, when 
fired as early as possible after being mixed 
with oil or water; they fade off, and lose 
their brilliance, when allowed to lie by with- 


out firing. 
rose-color. 
The landscape-painter will doubtless find 


This is especially the case with 
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it easier on commencing china-painting to 
begin with his own special branch of study. 
The outline may still be drawn strongly in 


Indian ink to serve as a guide, although no 
outline is required in the after-painting for 
the trees, water, and so forth. There are 
many greens to be had suitable for trees, and 
when mixed with orange, blue brown, or car- 
mine, any tint may be obtained to give the 
varied hues of spring or autumn. Roseleaf- 
green will be found very useful, as it mixes 
well with so many colors; blue-green may, 
however, for some tints be preferable. The 
principal difficulty will be found in softening 
the clouds ; these should be washed in thinly 
and left lighter in the first painting than they 
are to appear when finished: they can then 
be touched up before the second firing; all 
soft demi-tints are best left for the last firing. 
Azure-blue, of which two tints may be o 

tained, will be necessary for the blue sky, 
while grays can be mixed for the clouds as 
required. No harsh, rough edges should be 
left, but all should be softened down and 
Shaded off with delicate tints of pearly gray. 
Brown rocks can be washed in more thickly, 
as brown fires out considerably. The 


strokes of the brush should in poner be al- 


lowed to follow the strong markings that in- 
dicate the crevices and fissures of the rocks. 
Should mountains be seen in the distance, 
they must be washed in with the same col- 
ors as those used for the sky, but of a some- 


what deeper shade. Distant trees should be 
‘of a paler tint than those of the foreground, 
and partake ofa bluer shade mixed with gray. 
Blue-green is suitable for this purpose. All 
broad lights and shadows require great care, 
that their transparency and purity may be 
preserved. Ifa tint is found to be unevenly 
washed in, it should be allowed to dry with- 
out alteration. The faults can then be 
clearly seen, and can be rectified as far as it 
is possible much more easily than while the 
color is still wet. Vandyke brown can be 
employed in washes and touches on the stem 


and branches of trees. There are many va- 
rieties of brown, and with the test-tile to as- 
sist no difficulty need be experienced in pur- 
chasing those most suitable for the artist’s 
purpose. The second painting is chiefly a 
repetition of the first; where the tints are 
sufficiently deep after the first firing, they 
should be left with the simple addition of a 
few finishing touches. Shadows should be 
deepened if wanting in and dark 
touches on trees, rocks, or buildings added 
to give sharpness and strength to the land- 
scape. The soft, gray tints must be put in, 
and any high lights may be scratched out 
with a penknife. Two or three firings are 
usually found sufficient, though twelve or 
fourteen are sometimes necessary in delicate, 
high-finished work. There are always risks 
attendant on this part of the process; the. 
colors may fire out too much; some fade 
more than others, and there is also a chance 
of the plaque cracking in the kiln, or break- 
ing in its journeyings toand fro. Therefore 
it is well not to have it fired more often than 
is quite essential for the perfecting of the 
painting. 

Heads and figure subjects on china are, 
without doubt, the most sought after at the 
present time for decorative purposes, and 
they are not more difficult of accomplishment 
than flowers, but the drawing must be more 
strictly correct or the expression will be 
wrong and the whole painting worthless. 
The flesh tints can be bought, or mixed by 
the artist himself. A mixture of rose-color 
and light orange will produce an excellent 
tint. Red alone can be ased, but will hardly 
give such an exquisite shade for fair com- 

lexions. The design being outlined, the 
ckground may be putin and allowed to dry, 


then the flesh-tints washed in. They can be 
dabbled if it is found easier. When dry the 
shadows may be lightly washed in, and blend 
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ed into the flesh-tints with the dabbler. 
Care should, however, be taken that the shad- 
ows do not trespass too much ou the clear 
complexion tints. Any flat wash can have 
a few drops of oil of aniseed mixed with the 
color in the palette, to prevent it drying too 
uickly to allow of the free use of the dabbler. 
The hair must next be washed in ee 
the larger the brush used, the freer will 
the treatment and the broader the style. 
Gray shadows must be used sparingly in the 
hair, or it will appear heavy. The drapery 
should harmonize well both with the head 
and the background. For fair complexions 
a soft background of ——— is very love- 
Iv. although a stronger effect would be pro- 
uced by using a rich dark color, such as 
purple royal mixed with blue. A celadon 
ground throws up dark-brown hair to great 
advantage. The drapery is best painted as 
simply as possible, that it may not detract 
from the importance which the head should 
possess. In choosing colors the painting 
should be regarded as a whole, and those tints 
employed that give to each other, by force of 
contrast, the fullest complement of power 
and brilliance they possess, The finishin 
touches on the mouth, eyes, eyebrows an 
nostrils should be put in last, and the face 
can then be outtided For this purpose pur- 
le-brown is recommended. Fine _ sable 
Srushes are best for finishing, especially if 
smooth, fine workis inhand. The hair must 
be made out in finer strokes, though no repre- 


resentation of single hairs should be attempt- 
ed or it will look hard and unnatural. Small 
locks of hair, or flat curls falling on the fore- 
head, give a softened appearance to the face, 
while a coquettish little mob-cap on the head 
adds yet another charm to the piquant beau- 


ty of a youthful countenance. 


A few suggestions as to the suitable color- 
ing of the illustrations that accompany the 
present paper may possibly be found useful to 
amateurs. A chinaarticle having been pro- 
cured, free from defects and from scratches, 
sketch the design in Indian ink, and then 


proceed to lay in the background with deep 


azure-blue; the serrated edges of tlie leaves 
will have to be carefully preserved. This 
will, perhaps, be found to be the most diffi- 
cult part of the painting, but will well reward 
any Care spent onit. Set the plate on one 
side until the ground is dry, and then ar- 
range the palette with the flesh-tints, and 


shadow color for the face and hair, — viz., 
light orange and salmon for the flesh-tints, 
and flesh shadow color which can be pro- 
cured ready mixed. Olive-brown is charm- 
_ ing for the hair, and pearl-gray will shade the 
muslin cap delicately, yet effectively. Now 
set the palette with the roseleaf-green, yel- 
low, pearl-gray, rose-color, and brown. With 
these colors paint in the leaves and stems, 
which require many shades impossible to de- 


scribe in writing, but which are well known 
to the lovers of wild-flowers. When. it is 
practicable a flower should always be paint- 
ed from life; the hues are so varied and ex- 
quisite that to lose but one of them is a sac- 
rilege. 

Take another palette, set with. rose- 
color and pearl-gray, also yellow and orange. 


Wash the roses over, shading them with 
pearl-gray, and put in the seeds with yellow | 
and orange; but do not attempt to finish all 
the fine details. It is far better to leave 
them for the second painting. The plate 
can now be sent to be fired, and on its return 
it will be easy to see what parts require fin- 
ishing. The lighter portions of the flesh- 
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tints may not need retouching; the shadows 
will probably require strengthening, and the 
demi-tints softening down into the local color. 
The touch on the corner pf the mouth and 
those on the nostril and eyebrow may be put 
in. The hair will require a few sharper lines 
to give a more decided form to each sepa- 
rate waving lock. The shadows on the ca 

must also be toned down; a few sharp shad- 
ow lines artistically placed give character 
and force to the whole painting. The leaves 
should next be touched up where necessary ; 
the softened tints of the backs where visi- 
ble should be especially noticed, as they add 
great beauty to the spray. The roses will 
now have to be completed, and much atten- 


painting gloves, and I have seen many with 
sprays completely covering the back of the 
arm and hand, painted to match the floral 
trimming on the dress. This is quite fit 
work for amateurs, but requires care, and the 


tion is requisite that they may appear, as far 
as it is possible to make them, as light and 
elegant as they are in nature. The seed 
may be raised in white enamel, and shaded 
with orange and ruby, the centre shadow be- 
ing of pearl-gray. ‘The thorns will need ruby 
to outline them strongly on the one side, 
and the stems are improved with the addi- 
tion of a little Vandyke brown. When all 
that is possible has been done to finish and 
beautify the painting, it must undergo a sec- 
ond firing. 

Some of our young friends have turned 
their attention toa new art, and one that 
promises to be remunerative as far as an in- 
come is concerned. They have succeeded in 


paint takes a long time to dry, or it cracks 
when stretched. 
In the next number I will give further 


instruction in plaque painting and also in 


painting on china-ware. 


SONG. 
BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


ET me press thy hand in mine, 
Let me on th m rest, 
Let me touch my Tipe to thine, 
For a single instant blessed, 
And the mortal moment seem 
ike a sweet remembered 


Like two flames together burned, 
Stats inmixed to human eyes, 
ingling vapors in the ski 
Heart and soul | soul, 
Be our lives one perfect whole. 
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POISONED FOR LOVE. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


(No, 1.—Comprets tn Five Numogrs.) 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, by Thomes & Talbot, Boston, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington.) 


CHAPTER I. 


And underneath that face, like summer’s ocean’s, 
Its lip as noiseless, and its cheek as clear, 
Slumbers a whirlwind of the heart’s emotions, — 
Love, hatred, pride, hope, sorrow, all save fear. 
— Fits-Greene Halleck. 


NEVER saw Emeline Miller — “ Pussy,” 

as the boys and girls all called her — 
with her large gray eyes, low brow, from 
which the dark hair swept back in heavy 
waves, sharp, white teeth, sliding, noiseless 
motions, and soft, par voice, without 
thinking of a cat. Not that her pet name 
suggested such thoughts to me, for the im- 
pression was made before I ever heard it, 
or knew who she was. Still, there was 
something attractive about her, and her 
face, if unstudied, would have been pro- 
nounced beautiful; and there was no one 
who was more praised for her sweet temper, 
or more attractive in manner. But once I 
had accidentally seen what a volcano of 
passion slumbered in her breast, and ever 
after felt, when in her society, as if I were 
playing with one of the feline species, and 
expected every moment to receive a scratch 
from the velvet-covered claws. Often and 
often I tried to reason down this feeling, 
but the next time I saw her it would return 
still more strongly. 

That hers was a nature for great deeds, 
either for good or evil, I felt confident; that 
she could endure much and long without a 
murmur; but if pany or hatred ever 
took possession of her heart, the revenge 
that would follow would be swift and terri- 
ble; that no fear of law, or prison-cell — 
hardly of heaven — would swerve her from 
her purpose. 

These things made me watch her more 
closely than any other girl of my acquain- 
tance ; watch the lovers that hovered around 
her, like moths around a candle, only to 
scorch their wings. Her father was very 
rich, and she was an only child. At his 
death, and it cou!d not be very far off, for he 
was old, and had suffered long from a pul- 
monary disease, all the broad acres, and 
bank and railroad stocks, and money at in- 
terest, would be hers. This was attraction 
enough to bring many to woo, but one after 
another was discarded. Evidently they 
did not come up to her standard of man- 


hood, or she was more particular than the 
rest of her associates, who dropped into 
matrimony, leaving her almost alone. 

“Miss Miller, you will be an old maid, if 
you do not mind.” I said jokingly to her 
one evening, as I paused upon the porch 
where she was sitting, after my usual visit 
to her father. 

“ Better so than to be married and not 
matched,” she replied, with a low laugh, 
that sounded so much like the purring of a 
contented cat, when smoothed the right 
way, that I started involuntarily, and found 
myself wondering what the sound would be 
if the reverse was the case. 

Recovering myself instantly, for I could 
feel that her gray eyes were fixed upon me, 
and I almost fancied that they sparkled in 
the darkness, I continued, — 

“You know the old story of the woman 
who passed through the woods, and” — 

“ Took up with a crooked stick at last?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you think it should be a warning to 
me, doctor?” 

“T did not say so.” 

“No matter. I accept the conclusion. 
But how is father?” 

The question changed the conversation, 
and, after a few hints as to his diet, and the 
regularity with which he should have his 
medicine, I mounted my horse, and rode 
slowly home, pondering upon her strange 
character. 

On entering my office, I found a stranger 
seatetl there, very much to my surprise, for 
ours was an out-of-the-way place, off the 
line of steamboats or railroads, — unfashion- 
able: in short, a quiet, country village but 
little visited. 

“You are Doctor Bronton?” he said, ris- 
ing, and offering me his hand. 

“Yes, sir. Be seated. I will attend to 
you in a moment.” 

Turning to my shelf of medicines, I be- 
gan compounding a prescription, as if it 
were of the utmost importance, though I 
gave no thought as to what it was composed 
of, but put in drugs and tinctures at random, 
my only object being to gain time, and study 
such an unusual patient. 

With the light shining full in his face, 
this was easy. His hat stood beside him 
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on the table, and I had a perfect view of 
every feature. One glance satisfied me that 
he was well dressed Another that he was 
wanting in both intellectual and physical 
force. The light hair, small and generally 
undeveloped mental organs, the blonde com- 
plexion, scanty beard, slight frame, skin 
soft as a woman’s, and long, slender fingers, 
convinced me of this. There was a dreamy 
expression in the eyes, anda want of firm- 
ness about the mobile lips; a remarkably 
delicate nervous organization, that betoken- 
ed one given to poetical study, or, perhaps, 
rather to music. The latter I afterward 
found to be the case. Music was his one 
grand passion,—his soul-absorbing love. 
_ things else were kept in subjection by 
t. 

Satisfied with my observation, I turned, 
and threw my strange medley of drugs out 
of the window, and, seating myself so as to 
keep my face in the shadow (a wise precau- 
tion with all professional men), I commenced 
the conversation, wondering very much 
what could be his errand. 

“ Now, sir, | am at your service.” 

“You are the family physician of Miles 
Miller, I believe ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You will think my errand a strange one, 
but I desire to know how long it is proba- 
ble he will live ?” 

I did think the question very strange, and 
for a moment was staggered by it. What 
business was it to him how long the old 
man lingered? I looked at him more 
searchingly than before, as he sat drumming 
his fingers upon a book with the most per- 
fect nonchalance. But I was forced to an- 
swer. 

“That isa question beyond the power of 
man to decide.” 

“But you, as a een: have the best 
means of judging of any one.” 

“Still I cannot answer it. With God 
alone rests the secret of life.” 

“ But you have an opinion ?” 

“It is a matter I have never even tifought 

” 


“ Will you please do so now?” 
“Tam not accustomed to speculate upon 
the chances of my patients’ living, sir.” 


“ Most certainly not, but this is a peculiar 
case,” he answered so coolly, and that, too, 
when talking of death, that I was tempted 
to throw him out-of-doors. 

“It is, I mever heard anything like it 
before. Here you come, a perfect stranger, 
and ask me how long a friend is likely to 
live. But”—and a new thought flashed 
through my brain —“ but perhaps you are a 
life-insurance agent, and have come this 
way on business ?” 

“Not at all, sir,” he answered, with a 
faint smile. “Not atall. Forgive me that 


I have failed to introduce myself. There is 
my card. You have heard the name before, 
if I am not mistaken.” 

I took the flimsy pasteboard, and read 
thereon the name of Augustus Seymour, 
Certainly I had heard of him often before as 
a distant relation of Miles Miller, and one 
who would probably profit by his decease, — 
that is, he would be remembered liberally in 
his will. Here then, I thought, is the solu- 
tion of his anxiety, but I was mistaken. . 

“TIT see, sir,’ I continued, with a!l the 
sternness I could command, “ you are spec- 
ulating upon the chances of death as you 
would in a lottery, from purely mercenary 
motives. The question you desire to have 
answered is, ‘ How soon will I receive money 
from the estate?’ For shame, sir.” 

“You misunderstand me entirely.” 

“Then what in the name of Heaven do 
you want to know for?” I asked, fast losing 
my patience at his cool manner, and the 
everlasting drumming of his fingers. 

“] had hoped it would not be necessa 
to explain, but it is of litthke moment, and 
trust to your honor that it does not become 
a matter of gossip.” 

“ One of the first rules of our profession 
is silence, sir, There is no physician but 
carries round with him the secrets of many 
families. You can trust me.” 

“I am satisfied of that, and when I ex- 
plain the reason for my asking with refer- 
ence to the life of Mr. Miller, I think you 
will have no hesitation in answering, doc- 
tor.” 

“ Very likely, though the information will 
be unreliable, at best.” 

“T shall act on it, however.” 

“ As you please. Now for the reason?” 

“I am to marry Emeline, and” — 

“You to marry her?” I repeated in as- 
tonishment. 

“ Certainly. 
that?” 

“ No, no,— but ”— 

I felt as if 1 was strangling, and could 
say no more. 

“By an agreement between our parents, 
made many years since, this must take 

lace before her father dies, or much of the 
arge property will BS out of the family.” 

“tis a matter of business then on your 
part ? ” 

“Simply so.” 

“ And you do not love her?” 

“No. I have seen her but once in ten 
years.” 

“ And she is willing?” 

“Yes. At least, I am so given to under- 
stand. And now, sir, as I have been frank 
with you, will se be the same with me?” 

“Miles Miller may live months, even 
years, or he may” — 

“ Doctor! doctor!” shouted a man, who 
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rode up to the door, post haste. “ Hurry up, 


doctor. Old man Miller is very bad. His 
daughter and the minister think he is 
dyi ” 


in 
My horse still stood at the door. 1 mount- 
ed, and hastened to answer the summons, 


leaving my visitor to provide for himself.’ 


That he had the means at hand, I was soon 
convinced, for very soon he was by my side, 
and we galloped along through the darkness 
without uttering a single word. Together 
we reached the house, together we entered 
it, together we stood by the bedside of the 
dying man. Dying, for it was evident at a 
glance that he was very near the end of the 
journey. 

“Doctor, I am glad 
gasped, as I laid my fingers on his pulse. 
“Give me something, quick. I have such a 
tightening feeling about my heart. Quick, 
doctor, quick.” 

A simple anodyne was all that it was in 
my power to administer. Reviving under 
its soothing effects, the old man looked 
around, and, noticing a stranger, asked who 
it was. 

“ Do you not remember me, sir, Augustus 
Seymour?” 

“Aha, my boy! 


u have come,” he 


So you have come at 
last? 1 thought you would be too late. 
Emeline, my child, look up. Here is your 
husband. 4 the minister in the house 
et?” 

As white, and almost as inflexible as Car- 
rara marble, the girl arose from where she 
had been kneeling with her face hid in the 
pillows. 

“Emeline, why don’t you speak to Augus- 
tus?” asked her father. 

“TI see him,” she answered coldly, but 
without — 

“You are to be married, you know. Ah! 
here comes the minister.” 

“Yes; 1 am ready.” 

And married they were. God keep me 
from ever again looking upon such a bridal. 
She a statue of ice, and he with his dreamy 
eyes logking vacantly into the distance, and 
his nervous fingers drumming out some op- 
eratic air upon the chair-back on which one 
hand rested. “Married, but not mated.” 
How her words came’ back to me in that 
chamber of death, never to be forgotten. 

An hour after, a corpse lay where life had 
been. Old Miles Miller had gone to his 
last account. In another room sat his 
daughter, tearless, motionless as stone, with 
her husband at a distance, as inattentive to 
her terrible sufferings as if he had neither 
part nor lot in the matter. 

I tried to console her with the usual com- 
monplaces, but my words feli upoa leaden 
ears, and, after a few directions to the ser- 
vants, | bade them good-night, — 1 could not 
wish them joy at their union,—and rode 


slowly home, shuddering at the thought of 
the result of that ill-omened marriage. 


CHAPTER II. 


Si = funeral, though an uncommonly 
large one,— for many were attracted 
thither by curiosity, as well as respect for 
the departed,— passed off very quietly; 
but none saw the tace of the bride, much as 
they endeavored todo so: She kept close- 
ly veiled, — hidden from all observation, — 
while her husband remained the same list- 
less being, scarcely paying her even ordina- 
ry attention. The ceremony over, the 
corpse placed beneath the green sod and 
drooping willows, and the strange marriage 
was talked of like other nine-days’ wonders, 
and then almost forgotten. 

Soon, however, huge boxes of books, and 
musical instruments of every kind, com- 
menced to arrive, and far into the night the 
traveler could hear strains of melody ringing 
upon the air, from the hitherto quiet man- 
sion of Miles Miller. «Evidently the one 
passion of Augustus Seymour was having 
full play. 

As for the young wife (I almost trembled 
whenever I thought of her in that light) 
none saw her but the servants, and they 
spoke of her as — her own rooms, 
pale, frigid, and but agin speaking, One 
thing was certain, she refused all visitors, 
and never was seen out-of-doors, even at 
church, where she had always been a faith- 
ful attendant. Interestedas I was, I could 
not force myself upon them, and had only to 
wait and watch, though more than tearful 
as to what would be the effect of such a life 
upon a violent nature like that of Emeline 
Seymour. 

hus a few months slipped past, devoid 
of incident, so far as 1 was aware, to them, 
but far otherwise with me. I was still 
young, below thirty, a “rising physician,” 
daily enlarging my practice, and only want- 
ing one i to secure my position, and 
that was a wife. 

Country people are even more sensitive 
than city ones about having an unmarried 
man for family physician, as I found to my 
cost, and, having secured a home, and su 
cient quantity of the world’s goods to justify 
such a course, | resolved to gratify a long- 
cherished desire, and secure some one up- 
on whom years of wasted affection could be 
lavished. 

This was not a difficult matter. Under 
the shadow of a neighboring mountain blos- 
somed a little blue-eyed flower, that I had 
long been watching. Once I had been the 
means of saving her life, — not as a physi- 
cian, but simply as any other man would 
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have done in an hour of danger, — and had 
so won her gratitude. Now I resolved to 
try and bind her to me by a dearer title, and 
make her the angel of my house, as she was 
that of her parents. 

Often my patient horse might have been 
seen tied to the massive elm in front of the 
house, often some quizzing rustic asked me 
“Who was sick down to Lothrop’s?” Often 
Bessie and I might be seen seated in the 
arbor that spanned the little mountain-fed 
brook, often —but this is not my story, I 
am telling that of another. 

One night, however, we parted unusually 
late. Our conversation had been warmer, 
our intercourse sweeter, than ever before. 
I had asked her to be my wife, and heart 
kad responded to heart. With her blue 
eyes dimmed for a moment with tears of joy, 
and the soft moonrays lighting up her hair 
of rippling gold, she had promised to be 
mine, — mine only. Promised that hand-in 
hand we would travel the journey of life un- 
til we crossed “ the river.” 

With her first warm kiss yet thrilling up- 
on my lips, I was forced to tear myself 
away,— duty demanded it, — promising 
both her and myself that I would so arrange 
my business as to devote the whole of the 
next evening to her. Dreaming of the hap- 
piness in store for me, I gave but little at- 
tention to the divection my horse took, 
knowing that it would be the shortest way 
home. 

Suddenly he stopped short, gave a snort 


-of fear, and drew back, arousing me to the 


realities of earth. Ata glance I saw that | 
was in a bricle-path that led across the farm 
of the late Miles Miller, skirting the or- 
chard, and passing near the ruins of an old 
mill,—a place shunned by the simple- 
mind :d and superstitious, as haunted. 
A woman dressed in white, they said, was 
often to be seen wandering about the dis- 
mantled and partially fallen walis, in the 
night-time, and that sometimes groans and 
shrieks were heard that would make the 
blood run cold. These thoughts flashed 
through my brain like lightning, and, look- 
ing up, | saw something that would have 
justified such fears. That there was a wo- 
man’s form standing there, dressed in white, 
I could not deny, —that it was a spirit, I 
did, having as little faith then as now in 

hosts. Pressing my horse with the spur, 

forced him forward, and soon was satisfied 
that it was not only a mortal like myself, 
but she whom in other days we were wont 


. to call “ Pussy Miller.” 


“In the name of Heaven!” I exclaimed, 
leaping down, and hastening to her side, 
“ what are you doing here alone, at midnight, 
and in this thin dress ?” 

“Wandering,” was the simple reply. 
“ Sit down: I wish to talk to you, doctor.” 


I did sit down, wondering, almost speech- 
less. Never had I seen such a face,— 
never such a face outside of a mad-house ! 
The eyes, circled with blue rings, appeared 
to have grown larger and to sparkle more 
fitfully. The dark hair already beginning to 
be streaked with white; the bloom of the 
cheeks was gone, and they were ashy and 
sunken. The figure had lost its roundness, 
and the short upper lip was very thin, with 
a more upward curve than I had ever no- 
ticed, and the sharp, and still ivory white 
teeth were startlingly visible. The soft 
voice, also, was changed to a strange, 
harsh, and unnatural one. All beauty was 
gone. Ghastliness, horror, alone remained. 

“In the name of Heaven,” I repeated, 
what brings you to this place, Mrs. Sey- 
mour ?” 

“ Never call me that name again!” she 
replied, with her little hands clenched, and 
fitful fires flashing from her eyes. 

“It is your name,” I answered, scarcely 
knowing what I said. 

“My name? Great Heaven, do you want 
to drive me mad?” 

Though I thought that was scarcely pos- 
sible, yet I deemed it best to soothe her, 
and, wrapping a heavy cloak, that I always 
carried with me, around her, to shield her 
from the night damp, I drew forth a bottle, 
and, shaking out all its contents but a few 
drops, requested her to swallow them. 

“Bah! Laudanum! I have swallowed 
oceans of it,” she exclaimed, dashing it 
down with a look of extreme disgust. 

“You are sick. It would have done you 

good.” 
a My sickness is not bodily, but mental,” 
she answered, with a heavy sigh. “ Doctor, 
you cannot know what | hourly suffer, — 
what a life of abject — I have led since 
I was — since my poor father died.” 

“Your husband then is not kind?” I 
ventured to ask. 

“Husband? God forgive me for | 
the lie, and taking him as such, when 
loathed the very air he breathed, — hated 
him as no mortal before ever hateg another. 
Husband? A mere machine. A. musical 
automaton. Faugh!” 

“ Then he is no society for you?” I con- 
tinued, 

“Society? For days and nights I never 
see him, though I hear him always. rs 
how often I have wished he would 
dead from the piano.” 

“Hush! The wish is impious. Remem- 
ber, God hears you.” 

“God!” She hada strange way of repe- 
tition. “God? Since that fatal day I have 
never dared to enter a church,” she replied, 
with a shudder. 

“You are nervous, — very ill,” I contin- 
ued, being unprepared to talk with her until 
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I had learned more. “Let me assist you 
home, and prescribe for you.” 

“Home? I have none now, — except the 

ve! But, doctor, it is not of myself that 

wished to talk, but of you.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, you. Is it true that you are going 
to be married ?” 

“Why?” I asked, with a smile I could 
not repress, at the bluntness of the ques- 
tion. . 

“| desire much to know.” 

And her eyes flashed upon me, and her 
hand was laid upon mine, so thin and clam- 
my that it made my flesh creep. 

“It is usual with men of my age and pro- 
fession.” 

“ You are trifling with me. Answer.” 

“Yes, such is my intention.” 

“To whom?” 

“I am not at liberty to make the name of 
the lady public.” 

“I know, however. You think I am 
blind. It is Bessie Lathrop.” 

“Well?” 

I did not fancy the turn the conversation 
was taking, and grew reticent. 

“ And you love her?” 

“Most certainly, or I should not marry 
her.” 

“ And she loves you?” 

“ Fondly, I trust, as I do her.” 

“And you will be happy! Heaven help 
me!” 

“ Truly I pity you.” 

“Pity me?” and she arose, and flung my 
hand away from her with an imperious ges- 
ture. “Pity me? Oh, this is terrible to 
bear! I had rather you had struck me 
dead. You pity me, Doctor Bronton.” 

“You must not give way thus to your 
feelings, and I must insist upon your going 
home, It is very late. What would the 
world say if they found us thus together 
alone ?” 

“There spoke the lover! I remember 
the time well when we could have wandered, 
— have sat together for hours, without such 
a thought having entered your mind.” 

“ But you are a wife now.” 

“ And you are soon to be married!” 

She jerked out the words as if they were 
hateful to her, and gave them an intonation 
as bitter as if each one had been dipped in 
gall. 

“They are sufficient reasons why we 
should be very careful of our characters. 
They belong now to others.” 

“Others? Yours may, — mine does not. 
What has a husband Sought me but a 
name I despise, —but untold misery? 
Why should I fear to add shame to it? 
Shame? I would steep myself to the lips in 
it, if it would only reach him, the dolt, the 
worse than blockhead !” 


“TI cannot, must not, hear you talk thus.” 

. Let those beware who have brought me 
to it! 

“ Let me beg of you to go home.” 

“ Leave me alone, if you will. What you 
call home is hell, if ever there was one up- 
on earth.” 

“But surely you can find some better 
place than this to wander in?” 

“No! The black bat, the noisome toad, 
and the hissing snake, are fit companions 
for my thoughts.” 

“ Once more will you go out of the night 
air and miasmatic dew ?” 

“ Yes, since you wish it, I will. Lend me 
arm. So,— putit around me. I am 

aint and weak. Ah! this is the first peace 
I have known for months. Would to Heave 
en I could die in your arms.” 

Leaving my horse standing —I knew he 
would remain until my return — I Jed her to 
ward the house, feeling that every moment 
she was growing heavier, and fearing that 
she would faint before I reached it. But 
suppose I should be found in such a situa- 
tion? Suppose my darling Bessie should 
hear of it before 1 had a chance for expla- 
nation, what would she think? Such 
thoughts made every step torture, and glad 
indeed was I when the dark alders were 
passed, and the open orchard reached. 
Still I was fearful some of the servants 
might see us, for the lights glancing about 
the house showed that some one was still 
stirring. 

“ For mercy’s sake,” I whispered, “ nerve 
yourself to walk alone, See, we are very 
near the house.” 4 

“Throw me off, Doctor Bronton, if you 
are tired of me,” she answered. 

“ Doctor Bronton? So 1 have found out 
at last who my wife has gone out nightly to 
meet?” was hissed into my ears. 

And her husband, stepping out from be- 
hind a tree, stood directly in front of us, 
trembling with rage. 

“ Do you mean to accuse me ” — I began. 

But he interrupted me with, — 

“What need of accusation, when the 
proof is so plain? You shall hear from me 
again, sir.” 

“ As you please, but let me tell you that 
both your wife and I are innocent. That 1 
scorn your insinuations ; that your conduct 
is driving her mad.” . 

“ A lover’s defence of his mistress !” 

“Sir!” 

I raised my arm, and would have struck 
him to the earth, had not his wife stepped 
in front of me, and spat in his face. 

The insult was followed by a blow that, 
prostrated her, and his foot was raised to 

tamp upon her unprotected head, when I 
sprang forward, and hurled him away. I 
was greatly his superior in strength, and he 
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apparently 
curse upon 
afew moments after I heard the piano rat- 
tling within doors as if the demons were 
thundering upon the keys. 

All sense of shame had left me now, I was 
cool and collected, and lifting the poor wo- 
man in my arms, I carried her in, and laid 
her on her own bed, hushed the wailings of 
the old housekeeper, left proper remedies, 
and directions that I should sent for in 
case of need, returned to my horse, and 
oe home at a speed I had never ridden 


roy So the fact, for, with a 


CHAPTER III. 
Be OUGH hourly expecting to hear from 


either Mrs. Seymour or her husband, 
yet a full month passed without my doing 
so, and I had no time to question as to what 
it could mean. Both dayand night I was 
driven, until my health began to fail. An 
— was raging — something resem- 
bling the cholera, and most peaple called it 
so — that kept the sexton busy, and rapidly 
filled the Little time, conse- 
quently, had I to attend to ef own affairs, 
— little to give to the wooing of the fair girl 
that dwelt under the shadow of the moun- 
tain. Still I managed to see her now and 
then for a moment, when duty called me in 
that direction, and all was sunshine between 
us, though we longed—at least 1 did— 
for the cool days to come, when the sickness 
would be checked, and we could wed. Un- 
til such a time, marriage and giving in mar- 
riage was not to be thought of. Evidently 
Bessie had not heard of the episode in the 
orchard, or, if she had, she disbelieved it, 
for it was never mentioned between us. 
Excessively tired, I sat one evening in my 
little office, which was at the same time my 
lodgings, and hoping that I might be allow- 
ed a few hours’ rest, when in bustled a man 
with a summons for me to attend at the 
house of Mr. Seymour, and that too instant- 


Ma Mr. Saymour is took mighty bad, sur,” 
he said, revealing his birthplace to be the 
“ Emerald set in the midst of the Sea,” and 
tugging away at the place where the rim of 
his hat had once been. 
* “Seymour?” I inquired doubtingly. 

“Yes, sur, Mr. Saymour. He ’s most 
clane gone intirely, so he is, sur, and mis- 
— wants ye to be afther comin’ immadi- 
ately.” 

«Are you sure they sent for me?” 

“ Yes, sur.” 

“ And not Doctor Ronalds ?” 

“Yes, it was you, docthur,—divil a one 
else! The mistress was mighty particular 


to tell me yer name, and where yes lived, 


s lips, he turned away, and in | and 


“Well, I 
matter with him?” 

“It’s not the likes of me knows, yer hon- 
or, but I heard the ould housekeeper say 
that he groaned mighty bad, was all drawn 
up in a heap, was rolling his eyes dreadful, 
and — and shure I disremember what more.” 

“ Wait till I get my horse.” 

“The mistress has sent the best carriage, 
sur.” 

“Allright. Drive on.” 

And I jumped in, thinking how sickness 
and death leveled all barriers. 

A very rapid ride, for the horses were 
fleet, and the coachman proud of showing 


‘ instantly. What is the 


| them off, as well as thoroughly frightened at 
| the condition of his master, soon brought 


me tothe house where I had last been un- 
der such peculiar circumstances. Emeline 
Seymour herself sprang down from the 
stoop, opened the carriage door, and grasp- 
ed my hand on alighting. 

“ Thank God!” she exclaimed, “ that you 
have arrived so soon. I was afraid you 
might be away from home when my messen- 
ger came.” 

“The chances were against his findin 
me, certainly. Your husband, I understan 
is sick. How is he?” 

“ Very bad, doctor. This way, please.” 

“But stay one moment. How will he re- 
ceive me! You remember the last time we 
met, and ” — 

“Never fear. He has drummed out all 
recollection of it long since, with his ever- 
lasting music.” 

We were standing in the hall which was 
brilliantly lighted, and I had ample time to 
look searchingly at her, and was again 
startled by the change. If she had been 
fearful to gaze upon when I last saw her by 
the ruins of the old mill, she was dazzlingly 
beautiful now. Her complexion was clear 
almost as crystal, her cheeks had regained 
their roundness and apple-bloom, her hair 
(aided no doubt by art) its color, and was ex- 
quisitely arranged, her dress was costly, and 
in perfect taste. This a first glance told 
me; a second, that she seemed nervous and 
ill at ease, and that her eyes flashed more 
vividly than before, and with a_ wilder, 
stranger light. Her voice, also, had in it 
more of the olden time softness and “ purr” 
(I can find no other word to express m 
meaning), although her control over it 
seemed uncertain. She must have caught 
something of my thoughts from my face, 
for she continued, with a smile, — 

“You think I have changed, and for the 
better, doctor ? ” 

“Vastly.” 

“ Am I to consider that a compliment?” 

“ As you please. Now to your husband. 
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Am I to understand that the past is for- 
given between you, and that you are hap- 

? ” 

Py, We endure each other.” 

“And you wander no more by the old 
‘mill, and frighten the good people into the 
belief that it is haunted ?” 

“ Sometimes.” 

And then, as if there was something dis- 
tasteful in the supject, she led the way up- 
another 

I found my patient suffering apparent 
as all the pA had done, 5 had fallen 
victims to the reigning epidemic. One 
thing, however, puzzled me. He had been 
ill, they said, for some time, —- had twitch- 
ings in the limbs, and a gnawing sensation 
in his stomach. These things were unusual, 
I had never met with them before. That his 
nervous system jwas deranged, any one 
would have seen. It needed no physician 
to tellthat. The proof was so plain, that the 
veriest tyro at a sick-bed could not have been 
mistaken. 

“ How long has he been thus?” I asked 
of his wife, who had taken her place at the 
foot of the bed. 

“For about an hour, —that is, as bad as 
now.” 

“ Has he taken anything?” 

“Nothing but some laudanum. 
cied it woeld do him good.” 

“ And you have given him too much.” 

“Ah!’ 

The expression was uttered in such a 
tone of voice, that my attention was instant- 
ly attracted to her face; but I could not de- 
cide whether it was one of regret or apathy. 
Still she sat there in the same attitude: still 
her cheeks were flushed, and her eyes giv- 
ing out their customary, almost electric, 

ight. 

a Yes,” I repeated, “you have given him 
an over-dose. He is suffering from that more 
than from disease.” 

“ You have an antidote, doctor?” 

“ Certainly, but it might have been too late. 
Did you not remember that laudanum was 
poison ?” 

“Poison!” she screamed, as she sprang 
to her feet, and pushed back the heavy 
braids of hair from her face, blanched now 
to ghastly whiteness. 

“ Certainly, — poison; and a very danger- 
ous thing in unskillful, careless, or designing 
hands.” 

“* Designing’? Why, you do not think 
thatI 

And she hesitated. 

“ That you gave it on purpose, you would 
say? Certainly not. Simply that you did not 
know the proper quantity to administer. 
That is all.’ 

“Ah!” 

It was an expression of relief this time, 


He fan- 


Her whole manner changed. Her eyes 
flashed less violently: she ceased to search 
me with them. 

“ How much of a dose has he taken?” I 
eta k I 

“T don’t know. ve it in a hurry, in 
the dark.” 

“ And you might have killed him by such 
an act.” 

“ How much would be necessary for that, 
doctor?” 

Again I was startled by her manner as well 
as by her question. It was certainly an un- 
usual one for a wife to ask, and more so 
when her husband was suffering from the 
effects of the drug. Suffering less, it is true, 
than he had been, for I had not failed to pre- 
scribe the proper antidotes the moment I 
learned the cause of his sickness. Again I 
tried to read her face. It was a closed book 
to me, but after a moment I decided that the 
inquiry -was but a simple sequence of the 
matter under discussion, and answered, — 

“'That it would be difficult to decide. Con- 
stitutions vary: the state of the health—a 
thousand things —might operate for or 
against it.” 

“ With a man like my hus— Mr. Seymour, 
for instance?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“ Simply that I may be more guarded in 
the future.” 

“ Better leave such things with your medi- 
cal adviser, whoever he may be. All poisons 
are dangerous to be tampered with.” 

“ Poisons !” 

She repeated my word, and started at it, 
as she had done before. Not quite so much 

— but aw so as to be noticea- 

le; but, recovering herself instantly, she 
continued, — 

“Do you not think he will suffer very 
much by my want.of judgment, — my care- 
lesness, if you will ?” 

“ Fork time he may.” 

“ But he is not in danger?” 

“No. I think that is past. See, he is 
more quiet. His nervous system is slowly 
resuming its normal condition.” 

All this time my strange patient lay with- 
out speaking, — even listening, I might say, 
to the conversation. Now and then aslight 
groan escaped him, that was all. His light, 
thin hair was brushed back from his forehead, 
and wet with the pain-wrung perspiration, 
and he was still looking dreamily, still 
gazing vacantly, while the thin fingers were 
trying to drum out a tune upon the snowy 
coverlet. Could it be that even when so 
near death, he was wrapped up in the soul- 
absorbing topic of his life, —- music? Verily 
it seemed so, for, with great difficulty, he 
asked, — 

“ Doctor, how soon will I be able to re- 
sume my studies ?” 
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“Shortly, I hope. But allow me to say 
that you are killing yourself with this un- 
ceasing application.” 

“ Tomorrow?” 

“No, not for days, it may be weeks. It 


" you have any regard for your life, you will 


rest.” 

“T have not time.” 

“Then you will soon find it in the grave, 
where you know there is neither work nor 
device.” 

I would have continued to urge upon him 
the necessity of repose, but saw that it was 
useless. His interest in the conversation 
had flagged, — he was again in the land of 
musical dreams; and | turned to his wife, who 
had been drinking in every word, and en- 
deavored toimpress upon her the importance 
of what I had already said. 

“You think his excessive devotion to 
music is killing him?” 

Certainly. It could not be Otherwise. 
Already his nervous system is shattered: he 
is a monomaniac. There can be but two 
endings to such a course, — the lunatic asy- 
lum or death; though the latter would fol- 
low swift upon the other.” 

“Then there is no other reason for his 
present situation ?” 

“Except the strong opiate he has swal- 
lowed, I can see none.” 

“And unless he takes relaxation, how 
long do you think he will live? But that is 
not what I was going to ask.” 

“Still, perhaps I had better answer it. 
It may make some impression upon him. 
Six months, at latest, will see him carried to 
the grave. But you were about to ask” — 

“ What course he should pursue.” 

“Total abstinence from all study; riding 
on horseback; society; anything that will 
give tone to the a as well as the mind, 
anything that will y? him from the ex- 
hausting, one-idea life he has bepn living. 
Are you listening, Mr. Seymour?’ 

No answer came from the pale, trembling 
lips. He had turned his back upon us, and 
was tracing musical characters upon the 
wall with his delicate fingers. If life was 
nothing to him, and his art all, what more 
could Isay? I felt that I had done my duty, 
and was ill inclined to waste my breath in 
so useless a manner. Besides, I felt that 1 
had already given more time to them than I 
could well spare, and after leaving medicine, 
and giving such directions as I thought nec- 
essary, 1 bade him good-night, and prepared 
to return home. 

The room in which we had been sitting 
was situated on an inner and well-protected 
court. It might blow a hurricane without, 
and not be heard there, as I soon ascertain- 
ed; for on reaching the hall, whither I was 
lighted by Mrs. Seymour, I found that a 


the wind was blowing fiercely, and the rain 
pouring down in torrents. 

“You cannot go home in such a storm,” 
remarked Mrs. Seymour. “ Nothing but a 
case of life and death would tempt any one 
abroad tonight. You will accept a bed here. 
Besides, the carriage and horses have been 
put up.” 

I glanced at my watch. It was past 
twelve. I looked out from the broad porch, 
and saw that it was aterrible night for man 
or beast to be abroad in. I saw that great 
trees were being blown down; that their 
stout limbs were being torn off and whirled 
away, as if they had been straws; and that it 
wou have been next to impossible to have 
made any horse, no matter how well trained, 
face it. Yes, she was right, 1 must accept 
of a bed there; and I gladly did so. 

With her own hand she lighted me to a 
chamber, entered, saw that everything was 
in order, placed the lamp on the bureau, bade 
me good-night, and went out, closing the 
door afterher. With my coat and vest re- 
moved, I stood for a moment trying to look 
out of the window into the “ black bat night,” 
when I heard a gentle rap, and before I 
could answer it, Mrs. Seymour again entered, 

“TI neglected, doctor, to ask you, or, if I 
did, I have forgotten, about giving medi- 
cines,” she said, by way of apology. 

I repeated my instructions more carefull 
than before; but still she lingered, and 
asked, — 

“Is there anything more you desire to 
know ?” 

“Nothing. Oh, yes! I had neglected to 
offer you refreshments. Pardon me, I have 
just ordered them. ” 

“ It was not necessary.” 

“ There they are now. Come in.” 

A tray covered with cake, biscuit, crackers 
and wine was brought in by the man who 
_ as coachman, and placed upon the ta- 

e. 

“Is there anything more, mum ?” asked the 
man. 

“Nothing. You can go to bed, Patrick,” 
answered my hostess, and he disappeared, 
with what I thought to be a queer smile up- 
on his face, shutting the door closely after 
him. Probably he thought it strange for a 
gentleman to be sitting in his shirt-sleeves, 
téte a téte with a lady, at midnight. 

“ Help yourself, doctor,” she said, passing 
me plate after plate, and filling two glasses 
with wine, as I supposed, — one of each. 

1 raised it to my lips with the usual com- 
pliments, and drank half of it before I dis- 
covered that it was a stronger liquid. 

“Why, this is brandy!” I said. ° 

“Is it? Some servants are so stupid. I 
have drank mine, too! It will not hurt me, 
will it, doctor?” 


sudden and violent storm had arisen, — that 


“Not seriously,” I replied, with a laugh. 
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“Perhaps it will make you ‘sleep more | 


soundly than usual.” 

“1 hope so.” 

“ But are you not going to watch with your 
husband tonight?” 

“Oh, yes! I had forgotten, and must go. 
But, my good doctor, when am I to wish you 
joy?” 

ad for what ?” 

“Of your marriage, of course. How can 

u be so stupid!” 

“That is very uncertain. Bessie and I 
must postpone our happiness until disease 
ceases to run riot in our midst.” 

“ Doctor, is death by poison very terrible?” 
she asked. 

“Yes.” 

“ And the cause easily traced?” 

“ Generally.” 

I could not fail to notice how suddenly 
she changed the subject, but recollecting 
that such affairs have but little interest for 
third parties, replied still more at.length, and 
then asked her why she questioned me. 

“I was simply thinking of my husband, 
and what his fate might have been. But 
once more good-night, doctor. 
did I tell you this was my room 

Your room?” 

And I noticed for the first time how beau- 
tifully and daintily it was furnished. 

“Yes, it is mine. It is not everybody to 
whom I would grant the privilege of sleep- 
ing in it. I trust you will have sweet 
dreams. Good-night.” 

And she just touched my fingers with her 
own soft ones, and was gone. 

Not caring to be disturbed again, I lock- 
ed the door, and prepared myself for the 
slumber of which F stood so much in need, 
A little bookcase in one corner attracted my 
attention. The key was in the lock, mn | 
urged by a curiosity to know what such a 
woman would read, I opened it, and found 
it filled, much to my surprise, with rare 
medical works,— many of them treating 
of poisons! One in particular arrested my 
eye,—a French one; and, taking it from 

e shelf, I noticed a mark placed between 
the leaves. What could she want with such 
books, that I, physician as I was, had but 
little acquaintance with? I turned to the 
marked page, and found the title of the chap- 
ter to be Arsenic. A glance at the reading 
matter satisfied me. It was a carefully pre- 
pared analysis of the virulent metal upon 
the complexion. Here then was the secret 
of the clear skin, —here her motive for 
study. I knew that many foolish and fool- 
hardy woman were in the habit of —_ it, 
and, replacing the book upon the shelf, 
turned down my light very low, and was 
soon wandering in the land of dreams. 


the way, 


Wild dreams, too, I had that night. Con- } 


fused recollections of the past, strange fore- 
2 


heard. 


bodings of the future. Over me, as I lay, 
{ fancied Mrs,.Seymour was bending. | 
thought her eyes were softer than I had 
ever seen them, that they were lighted with 
love ; that she murmured endearing words; 
that her hot breath swept my cheek, and 
her warm lips were pressed passionately to 
mine. 

“Q God! and I love him so!” came to 
my ear as distinctly as any words I| ever 
I could have sworn to them. 

So vivid was the impression, that I awoke, 
and looked around, fully expecting to see 
her standing there. But I was mistaken. 
By the dim light, I could see every part of 
the room. I was its only tenant. Still I 
was not satisfied. I arose, and went to the 
door, and tried it. It was still locked as I 
had left it. 

“Pshaw!” I muttered, out of patience 
with myself. “In my dreams I have con- 
founded Mrs. Seymour with my darling 
Bessie, God bless her!” 

And I again sought my bed, and slept 
soundly until I was aroused by a call to 
breakfast. 

The meal was luxuriant, but I was forced 
to eat it alone. My hostess sent her com- 
pliments, and begged to be excused: she 
had been watching all night. 

I saw her a few moments in her husband’s 
room, when I visited him. She was very 
pale, her eyes swollen, as if by weeping, and 
there was a tremor about her mouth when 
she spoke. I took her hand. It was cold 
as ice, though when I laid my fingers on her 
pulse, the Ror blood surged up, and neck 
and cheeks and brow became more than 
scarlet. 

“1 shall have two patients in the place of 
one,” I said, “if you do not take care of 
yourself.” 

“ All I need is rest, doctor.” 

“Yes, one thing more,” I continued, 
drawing her aside, and whispering in her 
ear. “ You need total abstinence from ar- 
senic,” 

“ Arsenic! My God, what do you mean?” 
she replied, vainly striving to repress a 
scream. 

“That you are ruining your health, and 
making havoc of your nervous system, by 
trying to improve your complexion.” 

“Oh, how you frightened me.” 

She was evidently greatly relieved by my 
answer, and laughingly asked, — 

“How did you find out my secret, doc- 
tor?” 

“ Your unnatural brilliancy, first, then a 
that I saw in your little library, revealed - 
all. 

“So you hada woman’s curiosity to look 
within it?” 

“I must confess it.” 

- “And what do you think of my selection ? 
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You consider it a strange one, of course, do 
you not?” 

“ For a lady, yes.” 

“My brother, who, you remember, died 
many years azo, was studying your profes- 
sion, and 1 have treasured the books in 


memory of him.” 


came here. 


“Ah! I never heard you had a brother.” 


“ I remember now, that he died before you 
He was much older than I am.” 


All was explained now, and, with another 
caution, I bowed myself out, promising to 
call again soon, took my place in the waiting 


carriage, and again returned to active duties, 


perme a famous historic glen or wild 
scene of traditionary romance exists 
in the country but has a lover’s leap in it. 
An interesting legend connects itself with 
one of these poetic jumping-off places in 
the Old Dominion,— a chimney-shaped 
rock, rising over a frightful gorge, known as 
“the tunnel.” In 179-, what is now called 
Rye Cove, asmall settlement near the Nat- 
ural Tunnel, was occupied by a fierce Indi- 
an tribe, probably the Wyandots. 

Masoa, the daughter of the chief, was en- 
amored of a young warrior of her tribe, and 
their trysting-place was on the wild heights 
that overhung the subterranean passage of 
the mountain. Here it was her custom to 

ther flowers, and to meet her lover in the 
inspiration of the beautiful, solitary scene. 
But the old chief had other designs for 
his daughter. He had promised her in 
marriage to the chief of a neighboring tribe, 
and, scrupulous as is the Indian in such 
affairs, he was relentless to the entreaties of 
his daughter, and angry when he discovered 
her affections had been engaged by another. 
Masoa told her lover, in the accustomed 
lace of their meeting, of the fate that had 
en determined for her. He advised, as 
the only means of averting their ao. 
ment, that on the day appointed for the 
neighboring chief to claim his bride, 

Masoa should escape, ascend the sharp, 

' high rock, and there with her lover proclaim 
him as her choice to her father, and 
to the party who would probably pursue 
her. The two were to threaten to cast 
themselves from the rock if compassion was 
not had on their love, and the maiden re- 
leased by her father from his hateful com- 
pact. It was hopeful that the prospect of a 
self-immolation might touch the heart of the 
old chief, and save Masoa and her lover. 

The day came for the celebration of the 

marriage which the father had designed. 

The neighboring chief, who was to bear 

away the prize, attended by many followers. 


A VIRGINIAN “LOVERS LEAP.” 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


It was an occasion of barbaric splendor, 
to which all were invited; but Masoa was 
missing. Search was made. Her romantic 
habit of visiting the wild scene on the 
mountain was known, and it is said thata 
little brother, who had frequently accompa- 
nied her there, now innocently directed the 
party of pursuers. These, to the number of 
several hundred, had searched through the 
cavernous recesses of the tunnel. 

Assembled in the amphitheatre. below, 
which we have described, closel iningled 
in the ardor of pursuit, an appalling sight 
fellon their uplifted eyes, —Masoa and her 
lover on the high stem of rock, his strong 
arm uplifted above the screen of woods, in 
clear relief against the sky, and embracing 
it the affrighted but wanbvightiog maiden, 
who had ascended with him the awful altar 
of immolation. 

She had commenced to speak to the 
spectators below, and she was yet speaking, 
loudly and vehemently, in the last eager 
hope of reconciliation with her father, and 
of safety for her lover, when an arrow whiz- 
zed through the air. It had been strung by 
the jealous and disappointed chief below. 

A stream of bl gushed from the breast 
of the warrior, — that breast from which 
she had separated herself but a little space 
to rise to the proclamation of her love. She 
was seen to clasp him in her arms, to look 
long and tenderly on his face, as if inquiring 
of the death that passed over and sealed it ; 
and then, embracing him more tightly, and 
uttering a wild, long shriek, she leaped down 
into the air, falling a mangled corpse on the 
rocks below, and bearing in her not yet 
loosened arms the dead body ot her lover. 

The scene is not yet ended. Another 
death completes it. Even while Masoa 
leaped, her brother, exasperated, in the 
quick agony of his revenge has striddet be- 
hind the assassin chief, and with one blow 
killed him. All three of the dead bodies 


are said to have fallen nearly together. 
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ESTHER: A FRAGMENT. 
BY SLEGT. 


“T HAVE invited Esther Hilsbury to 
spend the summer with us, Gerard,” 
announced Mrs. Larrimer, one morning at 
the breakfast-table, looking up from an 
open letter in her hand, and casting a rather 
anxious glance acrossather son, “She will 
be with us by the fifteenth, she writes. Let 
me see, — that will be a week from Wednes- 
day. Do be a little more like your 
eld self, dear, and try to make it pleas- 
ant for her while she is here; it will be such 
ahelp tome. I do not think she will be 
difficult to amyse. She was a very quiet, 

lain-looking girl when I saw her last, and 
it is not likely she has changed much in 
these few years, It is rather a bore for you 
to have her here just now, I suppose,” with 
a little deprecatory sigh; “ but I have given 
the invitation, somehow, without exactly in- 
tending it. She is but little better than 
. buried alive where she is, poor child!” 

“ No matter, mother,” absently rolling the 
bread-crumbs around his plate into little 
pellets, and piling them carefully together: 
“it will make little difference to me, I dare 
say. Nothing makes much difference to 
me, for that matter,” with a little, bitter 
smile. “I am glad your Miss Hilsbury is 
quiet and plain. I ’lldo what I can toward 
making her visit a pleasant one for her. I 
hate giggling, pink-and-white girls, whose 
high-strung voices rasp one’s nerves from 
morning til night.” 

And, having delivered himself of this 
last sentiment, with rather more force than 
elegance, Gerard rose abruptly, and, kissing 
. the weak little mother, whom he loved so 
dearly, in spite of her propensity for doing 
unwise things, and repenting them as soon 
as accomplished, quitted the room without 
further ado. 


Time, 4.30 P. M. on a still, slumbrous af- 


ternoon in early June. Scene, a railway 
station on the D. and L. road, with the sun 
pouring down on its glaring red walls, and 
linting blindingly from the numberless 
fines of tracks winding in and out among 
each other like great, shining serpents in 
what, to a non-professional eye, seems inex- 
tricable confusion. Dramatis personz, a 
few railway porters waiting indifferently for 
the already over-due train, a couple of fly 
drivers asleep on their perches, a ragged 
little boy stretched at full length on a bench, 
and a tall, well-dressed, well-looking man 
pacing impatiently up and down the plat- 


form, and consulting his watch every thirty 
seconds. 

The whistle of the approaching train sud- 
denly startles the sleepy air, and sends a 
thrill of expectation through the little group. 
The porters become animated, and assume 
a busily professional air. The drivers 
stretch themselves yawningly, and, gathering 
themselves together again, clamber briskly 
down from their boxes, ready to pounce u 
on the first unwary traveler who makes his 
appearance. The ragged little boy sits bolt 
upright, with an eye to the first portmanteau 
that may present itselt; and the gentleman, 
with an audible sigh of relief, puts up his 
watch for the twentieth and last time, and 
awaits the rapidly approaching train with a 
faintly expectant air. 

With its usual accompaniment of clanging 
bell, shrill whistling, and general commo- 
tion, this mighty achievement of modern 
science comes to a throbbing, impatient 
pause beside the long platform, disgorges a 
portion of its animate and inanimate freight, 
and then, with more clanging, whistling, and 
uproar, rushes madly on over the shining, 
dazzling, snake-like rails. 

The gentleman, meanwhile, has been 
curiously watching the passengers as they 
rapidly emerge, one after another, with that 
curious, spasmodic motion which reminds 
one irresistibly of a Jackin the box. The 
inevitable fat woman with a baby is among 
them, and the thin woman with a poodle; 
the rough, burly country squire, and the 
slim, dapper dandy}: finally, almost the last 
to appear, the lady he has come to meet. 
He knows her intuitively, although he has 
never seen her before, and the gray traveling 
ulster, fitting perfectly the lithe, undulating 
figure, and the gray veil drawn closely over 
face and bonnet, form a disguise sufficient 
to puzzle the eyes of most acquaintances. 
She makes her way up the platform slowly 
and composedly; but a certain quiet alert- 
ness in her manner, arapid, inquiring glance 
in the faces of those she meets, discloses 
the fact that she is on the outlook for some 
one, and the gentleman makes his way to- 
ward her at once, 

“Miss Hilsbury, I am sure,” doffing his 
hat. “ Allow me to introduce myself. I am 
Gerard Larrimer.” 

“It is hardly necessary, Mr. Larrimer,” 
extending a gray gloved hand, and speakin 
in a low, even tone, that must have alia 
soothingly to this hater of high-pitched fem- 
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inine voices. “I should have nized you 
at once, from your mother’s description.’ 

“She must lows been much less flattering 
than usual, then,” with a little laugh. 
“Strangers, who have known me only 
through her descriptions, are usually disap- 
pointed at not finding an Apollo and Solo- 
mon combined in my humble person. I am 
showing myself inexcusably stupid, however, 
in allowing you to stand tor a moment in 
this broiling sun. If you wili hand me your 
checks, I will put you at once in the car- 
riage. You must be all done up with heat 
and fatigue.” 

“I am not so easily done Ups you will 
find,” with a quiet smile that only the gray 
veil was the wiser for; “but I shall be glad 
to get somewhere out of the dust and sun. 
This feels very comfortably,” settling her- 
self restfully on the softly cushioned seat. 
“You will not find my Juggage difficult to 
collect, or dispose of, | think,” laughing a 
little, “ although, like the Irishman’s bundle, 
it contains the greater part of my worldly 
wealth.” 

Evidently the prediction is fulfilled, for 
Gerard is back again almost immediately, 


-and they are rolling smoothly along over 
the white, dusty road. 

“Is Glenshealah far from the station? 
Do we have a long distance to drive?” 
asks Esther, after a few minutes’ silence, de- 


voted by Mr. Larrimer to making her as 
comfortable as circumstances wil] permit. 

“Only four miles; and we will do it very 
— as the horses are quite fresh. 

ou will see the chimneys presently through 
that group of trees over there at the right. 
I think you have never visited Glensbealal 
before, Miss Hilsbury ?” 

“Yes, once; a long, long while ago, when 
I was only a child, though | think } remem- 
ber every detail of the house and grounds 
perfectly, unless you have made changes 
since. You were away at school, or college, 
at the time, I believe, but your mother nev- 
er wearied of talking about you. b remem- 
ber thinking you quite a Sir Galahad.” 

“Poor, lite mother! You will find her 
as fond of the old subject as ever, | am afraid. 
Your only resource will be flight when you 
find the conversation tarning into that un- 
welcome channel. She will not be at all 
offended : she is far too good-natured, and, 
for the matter of that, accustomed to it.” 

“Mrs. Larrimer, and Mrs. Larrimer's 
kindness, have been the one bright spot in 
my life,” said Esther slowly. * 1 cannot 
imagine myself thinking caving tedions or 
annoying, that she might say or do.’ 

During the silence that followed Gerard 
amused himself by idly conjecturing what 
sort of a face it was behind that thick, gray 
veil, and whether it matched the sweet, low 
voice, and graceful figure. He could see, 


quite distinctly, a pair of large, dark e 

and a glint of firm, white teeth when their 
owner spoke or smiled, but as far as fea- 
tures, color,and expression were concerned 
he was entirely at sea. His mother had 
called her plain, he remembered, and he 
was quite ready to believe it. It was al- 
ways the plain girls who possessed that 
“goodliest thing in womon, a low, sweet 
voice,” he told himself confidentially. ‘Well, 
her plainness or beauty could make but 
vod difference to him; and then his 
thoughts went wandering off to a face all 
dimples‘ and sunshine and lovelight, whose 
soft, childish beauty had made a great deal 
of difference to him, and which he could on- 
ly remember now with a bitter, angry pain 
tugging at his heart. He forgot all about 
Esther, and the heat, and the present gener- 
ally, while his thoughts reveled, as they 
wouid, in the happy, dead-and-gone past. 

The black eyes, under the gray veil, 
watched him intently as he sat with head 
thrown back, and eyes bent moodily on the 
swift-passing, chalky road. So there was 
trouble and angry discontent in the life of 
this petted child of wealth, as well as in her 
own humble lot, Esther pondered curiously; 
she was too well acquainted with their signs’ 
not to read them readily. Of what had the 
fickle goddess seen fit to deprive him, since 
she had cast so many of her treasures at 
his feet. Did Mrs. Larrimer know? Would 
Mrs. Larrimer tell her? Esther thought 
she would. Mrs. Larrimer was a woman 
who might be safely relied upon to tell any- 
thing. A sudden stop of the carriage 
aroused both herself and her companion 
abruptly from their prolonged revery. 

“We are actually at home!” exclaimed 
Gerard in consternation, springing out, and 
extending his hand to assist Esther. “I 
beg ten thousand pardons, Miss Hilsbury! 
You must think me an unmitigated boor, en- 
tirely devoid of conversational powers. I 
am in too abject a condition even to offer a 
suitable apology.” 

* Don’t attempt it then,” with a pleasant 
laugh. “I have been more than amused in 
wondering how long your abstraction would 
last. Your thoughts must have been very # 
pleasant ones,” demurely. 

“I have known unpleasant ones to be 
quite as absorbing,” muttered Gerard. i 

But Mrs. Larrimer appeared in the door- 
way at that instant, and Esther ran lightly 
up the steps to meet her, and receive a moth- ! 
erly embrace. 

“You poor child, you must be almost ! 
dead after traveling in all this heat!” she . 
exclaimed sympathizingly. “1 ‘ll take you 
right to your room, and you: can have a nice 
rest before the dressing-bell rings. Have 
her boxes brought up as soon as they come, 


Gerard, and send Jane to unpack them.” 


} 
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Two weeks have passed, and Esther has 
had time to settle pleasantly into her place 
in the family group, and to grow somewhat 
accustomed to the quaint old house, with 
its wide, velvety lawns, trimly kept shrub- 
bery, and old-fashioned flower gardens. The 
grounds are terraced at one side till they 
meet the little, gleaming, dancing stream 
| with its fringe of willows which has given 
the place its quaint oldname. Esther likes 
the name with its pretty translation, — Val- 
ley of Willows ; and wonders vaguely, what 
manner of man that old ancestor of Gerard's 
, was, who had first called his home Glenshea- 
lah. She had found out, too, the hidden 
thorn in Gerard’s rose-strewn pathway. 
Mrs. Larrimer told her all about it in her 
loving, guvion way, just as Esther had 
expected she would. 

t was one fresh, sunny morning, when 
she had laughingly, but firmly, refused to go 
on some expedition with Gerard. He, had 
even descended to coaxing at last, for he 
had taken a friendly liking to this quiet, 
earnest girl, with her pleasant voice, and 
great, eager eyes, —eyes that always seem- 
ed to be asking for something, and asking 
vainly; but she had sent him off alone, at 
last, and settled down with a little regretful 
sigh, it must be confessed, to a long morn- 
ing chat with Mrs. Larrimer. 

“I wish you had gone with him, dear,” 
that ungrateful woman began as soon as 
they were alone. “To be sure, it is very 
nice of ee to prefer staying in-doors with a 
prosy old woman like me; but Gerald likes 
you so well, and has grown so much more 
cheerful since you have been with us, that 
it does my heart good to see him.” 

“Why should Mr. Larrimer be in need of 
cheering?” asked Esther quietly. “ He 
seems to me to have everything that a man 
could wish to make him happy and content- 


,“ Well, dear, every one has their own 
troubles, you know, and, although it seems 
to me that Gerard has had a happy escape, 
it can’t be expected, just at first, that the 
poor boy will take the same ———s 
view of the affair that Ido. I never could 
rightly understand it,” resumed Mrs. Larri- 
. mer, after a few minutes of thoughtful knit- 
ting, which Esther had occupied by filling 
in a violet with bright green silk. “I had 
known Alice Penthony for years, before 
Gerard came back from the long, ramblin 
tour he took after leaving — and ha 
always thought her an unusually sweet, in- 
teresting girl. I was quite delighted when 
Gerard told me of his engagement to her, 
—which only took place in the early part of 
last fall,—and was very anxious, as was 
Gerard, that they should be married at once. 
Her father: objected, however, on account 
of her youth, — she was only nineteen, poor, 


oung thing, the wedding was de- 
erred till some time this summer. Toward 
the latter part of December, or first of Janu- 
ary, the whole family went abroad with a 
party of friends, partly for a pleasure trip, 
and partly on account of Mrs. ote 
who was in delicate health. It was only 
about two months after they had sailed, that 
a friend of Gerard’s, who knew of his en- 
gagement, sent him an Italian newspaper 
containing the notice of Alice’s marriage, at 
Nice, to an English baronet, who had been 
one of the party. Gerard had heard from 
her regularly after she left, and had a letter 
in his pocket at the moment, that he had 
received only the mail before. The post- 
mark was Nice. It seemed to impossible 
to be believed, and Gerard openly laughed 
at it, at first, but wrote a long letter to 
Alice, asking for an explanation, and adding 
lightly toward the last—for he would as 
soon have doubted his own honor as hers, 
poor fellow—that he would rather she 
would never write to him again, than that 
she should write to tell him she was another 
man’s wife. Well, she took him at his 
word, and never wrote atall. He has heard 
nothing of or from her to this day. It 
was an awful blow to him. I have thought 
many and many a time,” with a little par- 
donable, motherly pride, “that there are 
few men who would stand it even as well as 
he does. So that is the reason,” wiping the 
tears from her eyes, and resuming her usu- 
al cheerful t-ne, as she picked up her knit- 
ting again, “that is the reason why I am so 
glad he has taken such a fancy to you. It 
does him good to have a younger face and 
voice around the house than his loving old 
mother’s; but Gerard is peculiar in some 
things, and it is n’t every one that suits him 
as you do. I hope he will get over this 
trouble some day, and_ bring me a daughter 
to brighten up the old house,” with a demure 
glance at the dark young head beside her; 
“ but he will never find any one to love him 
as well, nor half so well, as I do.” 

“Nor will he ever find any one half as 
deserving of his love,” said Esther gravely, 
as she pressed a tender kiss on the soit, 
wrinkled hand nearest her. 


Time flew ly by on rapid wings that 
summer to Esther. Gerar conaiely de- 
served credit in fulfilling his promise to his 
mother so satisfactorily: nor did he find it 
the trouble and annoyance that he had se- 
cretly told himself it would be. He trained 
a horse himself, for Esther tu ride, and then 
gave her lessons daily; taking as much 
pride in his pupil's firm, graceful seat, and 

uick comprehension and application of his 
slightest suggestion, as she- took pleasure 


in the breezy, delicious morning ae 
that the lessons gradually subsided into. 
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He was always at the command of his moth- 
er and her guest as an escort to the number- 
less tennis parties, archery meetings, and 
lawn dances, to which they were constagtly 
receiving invitations. He was indefatiga- 


ble as host, and general factotum, when it | 


came their turn to return these favors; and 
was altogether so much more like his old- 
time self than the moody, silent man that she 
had spoken to of Esther’s coming, that his 
mother’s tender old heart bubbled-over with 

She, as well as Esther, keenly enjoyed 
the long, rainy mornings, that will come. 
even in the brightest summer, when Gerard 
read to them as they worked, and they all 
three sagely discussed what he read, with a 
happy appreciation of their own wit and 
wisdom. Then there were the bright, long 
evenings, when the two young people were 
either out on the terrace, strolling through 
the dewy, fragrant grounds, or at the piano 
in the drawing-room, entertaining Mrs. Lar- 
rimer with passable duets. Gerard frequent- 
ly deplored the fact that Esther’s low, rich 
contralto voice had never received the culti- 
vation it deserved, but his mother insisted 
that she liked it better as it was. 

“ What the world called cultivation,” she 
said, “in nine cases out of ten just spoiled 
girl’s voices, and, to make the matter worse, 
the girls themselves were the last to find it 
out. 

Esther only laughed at them both, and 
went on crooning her low, sweet ballads, 
and living her happy, care-free life with the 
intense enjoyment that only natures like 
hers can experience. Thus another month 
drifted by, and brought them ail into the 
first of August. 


“You ought always to wear white, and 
you ought always to sit in the moonlight,” 
said Gerard, coming suddenly behind Esther 
one warm, perfumy evening, as she sat on 
the terrace curled up in one of the large gar- 
den chairs. 

“Why? So that people would take me 
for a witch ? I am too big for an elf or fai- 
ry,” she objected, without looking round. 

She had felt him coming long before he 
spoke. 

Pc You don’t look very large now, at all 
events,” he commented, throwing himself 
down full-length on the bench at her side; 
and all you need to complete the picturesque 
effect is a dash of bright color about you, 
such as I have here,” opening his hand as 
he spoke, and dropping half a dozen great, 
odorous, Jacqueminot buds, one by one, in 
her lap. 

“Oh, the beauties!” with a little raptu- 
ous catching of the breath. “ Where in the 
world did you get them? I thought they 


“So they are in most places, but this is a 
bush that sets a noble example to the rest 
of its family, insomuch as it ‘ flings its crim- 
son banner to the breeze’ twice a year.” 
“You are quite poetical. May one in- 
quire where this generously minded plant is 


to be found ?” 

“You a It is in Colonel Marchmont’s 
garden, — the last bed but one on the right, 
] remember its position distinctly, as I had 
to ame § over two others to get to it. The 
colonel is se 4 proud of the bush, and v 
choice of its blossoms at this second bloom- 
ing, so I might as well confess that I got 
them rather hurriedly when he was called 
away for a few minutes, and had a good deal 
of difficulty in keeping them out of sight 
when he came back. You see I did not 
like to give him the pain of refusing me, as 
I was pretty sure he would, if I asked him 
for them.” 

“You were more than considerate,” 
laughed Esther, burying her face in the de- 
licious blossoms. “Colonel Marchmont 
will doubtless my eg your delicacy very 
highly when he finds his roses gone in the 
morning.” 

“Oh, I did n’t take them all,” ingenuous- 
oy “Unless he counts them every day, he 
ll hardly miss these few. Let me put one 
in your hair. 1 see a place that looks as if 
it had been waiting for it.” 

“ Your imagination is certainly running ri- 
ot tonight. I doubt the wisdom of encour- 
aging any wilder flights,” giving him a bud 
as she speaks, and bending slightly forward 
that he may the more easily arrange it. 
“ ky way, are you not home unusuall 
early? I thought you were to dine wi 
the colonel.” 

“So I did; but I excused myself very 
early on the plea of a headache. You see 
the roses became rather troublesome, and 
the colonel is getting old and prosy. I 
could n't help comparing the prospects of 
an evening there, with an evening here, 
and, being a sensible man in the main, I 
saw the advantage of an early leave-taking. 
That is a great improvement,” leanin 
back, and contemplating his arrangement o: 
the rose with lazy satisfaction. “Jacquemi- 
not roses, white— what is it?” taking a 
fold of the sheer material between his fin- 
ger and thumb, “organdy? and a moonlit 
August night, are your proper settings, — 
Esther.” 

The name came out softly, almost uncon- 
sciously, but Esther noticed it at once. He 
had never called her anything but Miss” 
Hilsbury before. There was a silence be- 
tween the two for a few minutes, broken on- 
ly by the chirp of the summer insects, and a 
clear, tenor voice, coming nearer as it sang, 


were through blooming long ago.” 


and then dying away ually into the dis- 
tance. 


= 
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Esther caught the words quite distinctly, 
and wondered whether Gerard did. She 
felt a nervous disinclination to speak first, 
and yet could not bear that the silence 
should last longer. Twice she opened her 
lips, only to close them again, when Gerard 
began speaking softly; almost more as if to 
himself, than to her. 

He told her all about his engagement to 
Alice Penthony,— how . very, very much he 
had loved her, and what a cruel blow her 
treachery had been to him. 

“I thought I should have died at first,” 
he said, “and I was miserably angry that I 
could not. I was growing morose and mor- 
bid as fast as a man could, and God only 
knows how it would have ended, if it had 
not been for your coming, Esther. It was 
that that saved me, I think. You have re- 
stored my manhood, and made life seem a 
different thing than it did two months ago. 
Do yuu think it very presumptuous then, 
dear, that I wish to keep you with us here 
always? I cannot offer you the first, pas- 
sionate love of youth, that I gave to Alice, 
and can never have back again to give any 


other woman. Will you accept, in its place, 
the quiet affection, the warm, earnest friend- 
e- and esteem that I feel for you, Esther ? 
I do 


not ask, nor expect, your love in re- 
tarn for what I have to offer you; that is a 
prize for which even I dare not beg; but 
will you not try to think, as I do, that a 
thorough esteem, and quiet affection, be- 
tween man and wife, will be as likely to 
bring true happiness in the end?” 

It was not a very ardent wooing, and Es- 
ther had probably, like all girls, had her 
‘own ideas of how such things should be 
done. It does not enter into many girls’ im- 

inations, that their first offer will be one 
of “esteem” and “calm affection.” Why 
then should her heart beat with those great, 
heavy throbs, that took her breath away, 
and rendered her speechless? She was so 
long silent, that Gerard bent over her anx- 
iously. 

” You are not angry, Esther?” feeling 
in his heart of hearts that she had good rea- 
son to be. 

“ No,” she replied, the word coming with a 
little gasp; but, the ice once broken, she 
found she could articulate more ree 
“ No, I am not at all offended. Whyshould 
I be? If I understood you clearly, you 
meant that after marriage we should expect 
no warmer feelings from each other than 
we give now, as friends. That, in fact, we 
are simply to be friends, and not lovers.” 

“You put it very plainly, Esther,” a little 
piqued; “but I should satisfied with 
that, if you could.” 

“] suppose it’s a very unromantic thing 


to do,” with a little, nervous laugh, rising 
as she spoke, and gathering her dress 
about her with one hand, “ but I think that 
I *ll—accept your offer, Mr. Larri- 
mer. 


Esther’s go is six weeks old, 
and she is still at Glenshealah. She tried 
feebly, at first, to assert that she must go 
home at once; but Mrs. Larrimer and Ger- 
ard would hear nothing of such a proposi- 
tion. She might just as well remain where 
she was till the middle of October, Mrs. 
Larrimer insisted. She would have more 
time than she needed, then, to prepare for 
her marriage, which was not to take place 
till the holidays: so Esther stayed. Her 
engagement had been a pleasant one to her, 
in spite of its inauspicious beginning. Mrs. 
Larrimer openly rejoiced, and gloried in the 
rather doubtful fact that she had prophesied 
it from the first; though from the first of 
what, she thought it unnecessary to explain. 
Gerard was quietly content, too, though a 
little piqued at Esther’s cool way of taking 
the existing state of affairs. She certainly 
ave him no more than the calm friendship 

e had bargained for, and, although he 
would hardly have known what to do with a 
warmer affection if she had displayed it, he 
felt a certain latent, masculine resentment 
that she should take his coming and going 
with equal serenity, and that his little ten- 
der speeches were either laughed at, or 
assed by unnoticed. Still the two were 
happy together in a quiet way, and bade fair 
to fulfill Gerard’s prophecy of a serene, un- 
ruffled married life. 

“Would you like a ride this morning, 
Esther?” queried that gentleman, at the 
breakfast-table, on a bright, clear morning 
late in September. “ The horses are in 
fine condition Donald says, and we have 
n’t had them out for a week.” 

“T should like it very much,” Esther as- 
sented ; “but I promised Mrs. Larrimer I 
would copy a recipe for her this morning, 
and I shal have to do that first.” 

“There isno hurry about it, dear. It 
can wait just as well until tomorrow,” said 
the lady in question cheerfully. 

“But I may want to ride tomorrow, and 
the next day, and the next,” insisted Esther 
gayly. “I have found it a good rule to get 
one’s duties out of the way, if one wants 
thoroughly to enjoy one’s pleasures. So I 
shall go at once to the library.” 

“ Very well,” acquiesced Gerard, with an 
answering smile into the laughing, dark 
eyes, as he arose to open the door tor her, 
“there is no great hurry, so you can take 
your time in performing this onerous duty.” 

Esther was eager for her ride, however, 
and her nimble fingers flew rapidly over 
the paper, while her eyes glanced quickly 
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back and forth from print to manuscript. 
It was soon done, but, in rising hastily, she 
knocked the heavy silver top of the ink- 
stand from the table to the floor, whence it 
rolled with aggravating expedition under 
the heavy, inlaid escritoire, where she had 
been writing. There was not room enough 
between the bottom of the desk and the 
floor for her to insert her arm, so, with an 
impatient exclamation, she looked around 
the room for some convenient substitute. 
A riding-whip of Gerard’s caught her eye, 
and was instantly put into use. It brought 
to light not only the truant cap, but a small, 
oblong, dusty-looking object that looked 
like an envelope. She was about to throw 
it aside, when something — was it fate ?— 
made her stop and examine it more closely. 

It was a thin, foreign-looking letter that 
had never been opened. Esther turned it 
over on the other side, and stared blank! 
at the address, —Gerald’s name and ad- 
dress in a pretty, girlish hand, and the post- 
mark Nice. How long she stood there 
holding it she never had anyidea. It might 
have been two minutes, it might equally as 
well have been two hours. It had flashed 
across her instantly what letter it was, and 
the knowledge seemed to deprive her of all 
motion or sensation. This, then, was the 
reason Gerard had never heard from Alice 
Penthony; this was the letter that would 
have made everything right between them, 
but for a servant’s carelessness and forget- 
fulness. She could understand quite clearly 
how it had happened. Some one had 
placed it carelessly on the top of the desk 
during the master’s absence, and a slight 
a had sent it where his riding-whip had 

n the first to discover it, six months af- 
terward. The culprit had probably forgot- 
ten that he had ever laid it there. 

‘Esther felt suddenly very weak and old. 
She dragged herself back to the desk, wrote 
a few lines on a sheet of paper, telling Ger- 
ard how, and where, she had found the let- 
ter, slipped the two in an open envelope on 
which she wrote his name, and went wearily 
up-stairs to her own room, On the way 
she met Janet. 

“ What ails ye, puir lambie?” exclaimed 
the em creature, in alarm. “ Ha’e ye seen 
a ghaist, that ye luik sae white an’ weird 
like sel?” 

“I don’t feel very well, Janet,” she ex- 
plained, with a miserable attempt at a smile, 
“but there is nothing really the matter. 
Don’t say anything to Mrs. Larrimer about 
it. I shall be better alone for a while; and 
when Mr. Gerard comes in, tell him there 
isa note for him on the old desk in the li- 


ry. 
Janet.insisted on going with her to her 
room, but once there, Esther firmly refused 


all offers of assistance, protesting that she 


only felt a little faint, and needed nothing 
but rest. She turned the key in the door 
when she was alone, and Fro d her way, 
rather than walked, to the ; but turned 
suddenly on reaching it, re-opened the door, 
and listened feverishly for Gerard’s step in 
the hall. 

It came at last, —the steady, firm tread 
that she had learned to know so well; then 
his startled exclamation when Janet spoke 
to him, and finally the closing of the library 
door; after that a long, long blank. 

A couple of hours later a quiet, pale-faced 

irl stole silently down the broad staircase, 
Resitated an instant at the library door, 
then opened it gently, and went in. 

Gerard was sitting at the table, his head 
resting on his arms, and his arms flung out 
in hopeless abandon over the crumpled, 
foreign letter. He neither moved nor 
spoke when Esther entered ; not even when 
she went up to him, and laid her hand, with 
almost a caress in the gesture, on the bow- 
ed head. 

“ Will you let me see the letter, Gerard?” 

A negative motion, and a closer grip of 
the fingers over the flimsy paper. 

“It is from Alice, is it not ?” 

A pause, and then a husky assent. 

“ Does it explain the marriage notice that 
appeared in the Italian newspaper?” 

Another assent. 

“ Satisfactorily ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then,” still gently, “I think I have a 
right to see it.” 

He made no further resistance, but allow- 
ed her to draw the crumbled sheets from 
his reluctant grasp. 

The letter commenced in a bantering tone 
at what she called his loving folly, but took 
a graver tone before the end of the first 

age. The marriage that had been cele- 
Genes at Nice, was that of her cousin, 
whose name was precisely the same as her 
own, — Mabel Alice Penthony; but who 
was ordinarily called Mabel, as she was 
Alice. Her father’s name, through some 
blunder, had been substituted by the minis- 
ter for her uncle’s — Mabel’s father’s — in 
the marriage notice, but it had been seen by 
the family, and corrected in the next issue. 
Gerard had evidently seen one of the first 
copies. Mabel’s wedding had taken place 
very suddenly and unexpectedly, owing to 
the extreme illness of the bridegroom’s fa- 
ther, who wished to have the marriage con- 
summated before his death; and that was 
the reason she had not mentioned it to Ger- 
ard in her previous letters. Then followed 
family news, interspersed with merry com- 
ments, and many loving messages, and, to- 
ward the last, a natural little outburst. 


“] should be very angry, dear, if I could 
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be angry with you for anything, that you 
could, for an instant, credit such a con- 
temptible thing ot me, as that marriage no- 
tice, with the interpretatation you gave it, 
would imply. I think you owe me an apolo- 
gy, sir, and shall not write again till I re- 


ceive it, —a right humble one, too, mind 
ou. 
em know, your own, loving 


But, in spite of eyerything, I am, as 
ALICE.” 


Esther read it twice, three times: not be- 
cause it was not horribly clear, but because 
the words had a cruel fascination for her. 
When she raised her eyes at last, Gerard 
was sitting up in his chair, watching her. 
Yes, she supposed it was Gerard, but every- 
thing seemed unreal to her, and this hag- 

rd man, with the blood-shot eyes, and 

oarse voice, seemed more unreal than any- 
thing else. 

wit seems strange,” he said slowly and 
apathetically, “that I, who thought of every- 
thing as an explanation of that accursed no- 
tice, should not have thought of a thing so 
simple and probable as this. Poor little 
Alice! how I have wronged her, and what 
has she been thinking of me all this while? 
I almost wish the letter had remained where 
it fell, and I had never learned otherwise 
than that she was the false, heartless girl I 
had. grown to believe her.” 

The mists and unreality were beginning 
to clear themselves like cobwebs from Es- 
ther’s brain, and she could see and under- 
stand things distinctly again. 

“We will burn it together, Esther,” 
reaching out his hand for the letter, “and 
forget that such a ghost of the past ever 
arose to threaten our new-found peace.” 

But Esther’s fingers closed tightly over 


the 

“lf this letter had been found before that 
night on the terrace, Gerard, when you of- 
fered me your friendship and esteem,” just a 
se “would you have burned it 

en ” 

Gerard’s head was buried in his hands 
again, and not a word came from the lips 
twitching convulsively under the brown 
mustache. 

“ Tell me, Gerard, would you have burn- 
ed it then? Or would you have hunted far 
and near, in every corner of God’s green 
earth, till you had found Alice, and told her 
where her letter had lain for six long 
months?” 

“O Esther, Esther!” he groaned at last, 
“why do you try to make me say things 
that seem hard and cruel to you! Is there 
not misunderstanding and sorrow enough 
without that?” 

“It is because I want to see the misun- 


derstanding righted, and the sorrow turned 
to rejoicing, that I do it,” said Esther gen- 
iy “but I will not insist upon an answer 
if it pains you; indeed, I am sufficiently an- 
swered.” 

Then smoothing the letter out softly, as 
though it were a sensitive thing needin 
tender touches, she folded it carefully, an 
put it back into its envelope. 

“Take it to her with my love, Gerard,” 
she said simply, kneeling by his side, and 
slipping it as | into his hand, “and tell 
~ that I found it, and sent you with it to 

er.” 

“So everything is all right again, darling, 
and there will never be any more misunder- 
standings between you and me,” said Ger- 
ard Larrimer tenderly, a few months later, 
smoothing back the rebellious rings of 
— hair, and pressing a warm, passionate 

iss on Alice Penthony’s smiling, happy 
mouth. “I shall take good care not to lose. 
sight of you again until you are my own 
particular property.” 

Drawing her more closely to him, as if 
fearful that some adverse fate might sepa- 
rate them, then and there. . 

“ Yes, I suppose it ’sall right,” nestling 
her yellow head against his shoulder; “ but 
I can’t help feeling just a little bit — jealous 
of Esther.’ 

“ Alice,” said Gerard firmly and gravely, 
holding her for an instant at arm's length, 
and gazing earnestly down into the loving, 
blue eyes, “that is a feeling as unworthy of 
you, as it is humiliating to me. I never 

ave, and never shall, love any woman but 

ou, darling. Esther is the noblest woman 

have ever known, and the very best friend 
a man ever had, but we never at any time 
felt, or professed, a warmer feeling for each 
other than aclose, earnest friendship. Be gen- 
erous to us both, dear,and remember that, if 
it had not been for her, this miserable mis- 
understanding might have lasted all our 
lives.” 

On that same sunny morning, with miies 
and miles of restless, moaning sea stretching 
between her and the happy lovers, the no- 
blest woman that Gerard Larrimer had 
ever known —the woman who had never 
had a warmer feeling for him than friend- 
ship— was lying prone on the floor of a . 
shabby, bare little room, a bunch of faded * 
roses pressed passionately to 

er pale, convulsed lips, and great, dry, 
choking sobs shaking her slight form from 
head to foot. 

Let us draw a curtain between that tear- 
less agony and our prying eyes, and leave 
Esther Hilsbury alone with her Maker. 
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CRADLE SONG. 


BY E. E. BROWN, 


baby, by! 

Would that I, too, could sleep! 

But the storm-king’s voice is wild and high, 
And your father is on the deep. 

The sea 1s heavy, his boat is frail 

And the wind is blowing a fearful gale. 


Would you could pray, my own ! 
Your heart is pure and clean. 

Your words would go straight up to the throne: 
There is nothing to come between, — 

No shadow of sin to bar the way 

Between your soul and the gates of day. 


Weymoutn, Mass., Marcu, 1881. 


Hark to the sullen roar 
Of the fierce and angry 
As it beats the rough and shore, 
While the wild wind shrieks in glee! 
And Dongld is out this dreadful night, 
Beyond the reach of the harbor light. 


Father above, thy hand 
Can hold the sea at will: 
~ but the word, and at thy command 
he winds and the waves are still. 
Have mercy, » and listen to me: 
Donald, my Donald, is on the sea. 


PERSEPHONE. 


BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


7. LISLE was a vagrant; 


his whole life had been one long viola- 
tion of all social laws. When a boy he ran 
away from school ; and when a student he 
was politely requested to withdraw from his 
university at the end of his second term. 
Before he was twenty he quarreled with 
his father, left his home in consequence, and 
adopted art as a profession. For a time he 
got on splendidly, and was as happy and con- 
tented as it was possible for such a confirm- 
ed vagrant to be ; but a few years exhausted 
his credit and wore out the patience of his 
friends, so, when there were no more uncles, 
fathers, maiden aunts, or confiding cous- 
ins to pay his debts, people began to regard 
him with suspicion. 

Then he settled down to work, lodged on 
the second floor of a great gloomy house in 
one of those melancholy streets in the vicin- 
ity of the Middlesex Hospital where artists 
ot a certain class dearly lové to congregate, 
wore a huge beard, sat or stood all day in 
his shirt-sleeves, smoked incredible quanti- 
ties of tobacco, consumed innumerable glass- 
es of beer, and finally capped the climax of 
his offences by marrying one of his models. 
That act severed the final threads that still 
bound him to his family. His mother, whose 
favorite son he was, died because of it; 
his elder and only brother found it necessa- 
ry to travel for two years after the calamity ; 
and his father formally disinherited him, 


without even the customary, though not 
very consolatory, shilling. 

fter a time, old Sir Teepe was gathered 
to his fathers, without bestowing on vagrant 
Val even his blessing. ang r, his son, reign- 
ed in his stead at Lisle Hall, married the 
only daughter of Lord Torpor, and lived as 
a respected and intensely respectable Eng- 
lish country gentleman should live. 

The bearded and Bohemian painter of 
Newburn Street remained an alien and an 
outcast from his family. Disappointed, 
seedy, and solitary, he smoked his “ canister” 
and drank his ale in the shade of his din 
studio, surrounded by grand pictures, — his- 
torical pieces, ideal pieces, landscapes, h 
after every imaginable artist, studies from 
life or death, — which were to make his for- 
tune, but somehow did not. Still he worked 
away industriously, tolerably cheerful in the 
midst of his difficulties, and astonishingly 
confident of the success of next year after 
the failures of nineteen. 

Yes: poor Val Lisle, after nearly twen 
years, was a failure, a vagrant and Bohemi- 
an. Diana, his “ model” wife, after growing 
coarse, stout, and a trifle shrewish, had suc- 
cumbed to the difficulties of her position. 
She slept in the calm seclusion of Almay 
Park Cemetery, where five little Lisles were 
already resting under five unostentatious 

een mounds. Diana had her faults; but, 
n spite of them, Val regretted her sincerely. 
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To the last hour of her life the contour of 
her head and the turn of her throat were 
models that any painter might have been 
proud to copy; though toward the end they 
were more appropriate for a Juno than a Ve- 
nus. Though her voice was shrill and rather 
high-pitched, and her temper at the best of 
times rather variable, she had her good 

ints, and one of them was a talent for 
Eeusohension. She made her husband’s 
odd guineas go as far as anybody could, and 
always managed somehow to secure a maxi- 
mum of aliment with a minimum of expendi- 
ture. When she was gone, Val missed the 
savory, appetizing stews which she concoct- 
ed for — missed the tasty bloater she 
always endeavored to secure for his break- 
fast, and missed more than all her daily and 
nightly homily on the utterly ruinous state 
of their finances, and the impossibility of 
their holding out anylonger. Indeed it was 
a marvel how the shabby home in Newburn 
Street was kept together so long. But Mrs. 
Lisle’s management was wonderful ; the bar- 
gains she secured were almost incredible; 
and, when she died, Wal missed her sorely, 
and mourned her sincerely. 

He had no one in the world then but Per- 
sephone, an olive-skinned, hazel-eyed girl of 
fifteen, straight-limbed, slender, graceful, 
with thick curling lashes to her great eyes, 
and black hair curling over her head and 
shoulders. Call a girl Persephone, and it is 
unreasonable to expect her to be like other 
girls. Valentine Lisle, being in some re- 
spects a not unreasonable man, saw the force 
of this; and he did not expect his girl to be 
in the smallest degree useful, or like what 
Jane, Emmie, or Polly might have been. 
Sometimes he feared she was not even going 
to be ornamental; for her features were 
sharp, her shoulders narrow, and her com- 
plexion was frequently of the hue of yellow 
ochre. But she was clever, — wonderfully, 
prematurely clever. Her paintings, her fa- 
ther said, were as good as his own,—1in 
truth, they were much better; she wrote 
poetry by the ream, read romances by the 
score, and had managed to pick up, no one 
knew how, a smattering of French, German, 
and Italian, 

Every one humored and gave way to her ; 
and, as the little brothers and sisters one 
after another died, her father and mother 
more than ever indulged, spoiled, praised, 
and petted the somewhat selfish and imperi- 
ous little lady, who, by the right divine of 

enius, reigned over the second floor in New- 
urn Street. If Pierce—so they called 
her — wished for silence, it was the signal 
for an abrupt termination of the duet of re- 
proach and remonstrance that was so often 
performed in the parlor. If Pierce wanted 
paint or pencil, pen or paper, her need al- 
Ways charmed the last shilling from her 


mother’s illy furnished and somewhat close- 
ly kept purse. 

Pierce Lisle was not a very loving or per- 
haps a very lovable child. Hers was a firm, 
resolute, self-contained nature, neither seek- 
ing sympathy nor giving affection. Her 
arms were never thrown caressingly around 
her mother’s neck, her lips were never press- 
ed coaxingly to her father’s, she never climb- 
ed to his knee, clung to his neck, or used 
any other childish arts to gain any pleasure 
or indulgence, possibly because all her wish- 
es were granted as soon as they were ex- 
pressed. 

From the very first, father and mother 
rans | consented to give way to Pierce; for 
they felt they could not hold out against the 
resolution expressed by the sternly contract- 
ed brows and compressed lips of a child 
who bore every childish malady with the for- 
titude of an adult, and was never heard to 
express a wish that was impracticable or a 
complaint that was unreasonable. 

Once, about a year after his wife’s death, 
Val Lisle turned to his daughter for comfort 
and consolation. He tried to pour his 


wrongs, needs, and difficulties into her ear, 
as he had done into her mother's; but the 
girl shrugged her shoulders a little contempt- 
— and went on with her drawing. 

by don’t you try to get pupils, papa?” 
she said suddenly.. “You teach much bet- 


“ 


ter than you paint.’ 

Val glanced curiously at the calm, inscru- 
table face, and heaved a deep sigh. Pierce 
was right perhaps,— she generally was, — 
and his teaching, in her case at all events, 
had been successful. So he advertised for 
a pupil, and, wonderful to say, got one. 
Then Pierce roused herself, laid aside her 
dreaminess and selfishness, and made the 
second floor in Newburn Street seem more 
like home to the poor vagrant artist than it 
had ever seemed before. 

How much of the alteration was owing to 
the advent of Rex Davenant, the pupil, it is 
not easy to say; but certainly, from the da 
he paid his preliminary visit, Pierce was dif- 
ferent. A brightness came into her face 
which gladdened the heart of her father, for 
it made her wonderfully beautiful, and beaus 
ty was still dear to the artist’s soul. There 
was a soft flush in the usually colorless 
cheeks, a gleam of brightness in her dark, 
hazel eyes, music in her voice, and lightness 
in her step, —in short, Pierce Lisle began 
to live from the day she first saw Rex Dave- 
nant standing in their shabby parlor, looking 
with undisguised admiration from the draw- 
in . of the artist’s daughter to the girl her- 
self. 

He was a young man of about four-and 
twenty, with frank, sunny blue eyes, fair 
hair curling closely round his head, a heavy 
fair mustache, beautifully white, even teeth, 
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and an honest, resolute, good-humored chin. 
His face was not a particularly handsome, 
striking, or intellectual one; hundreds like 
it are to be seen in every town in England ; 
but it was pleasant, honest, and radiant 
with bindliness. One would never have 
taken Rex Davenant for the hero of a ro- 
mance, nor have fancied him, in any circum- 
stances, doing anything very desperate. He 
was simply a good-looking, healthy, happy 
young gentleman, with a loyal, lovable, 
truthful nature, and a pardonable craze for 
painting “ muddled” pictures in water-col- 
ors. He could afford to dawdle with art, 
being tolerably rich, and possessed of splen- 
did expectations. 

Not the least charm about Rex was his 
capacity for making himself at home, where- 
ever he went. + he had called half a 
dozen times at the house in Newburn Street 
he seemed to belong to the place; and the 
great delight of Pierce’s life was to make 
the parlor pleasant for him. He had three 
lessons a week, —on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, from four to five; but, after a 
few months, he dropped in every evening as 
a matter of course. He ordered a pair of 
pictures for his chambers in Serjeants’ Inn, 
and Val worked hard at them; but, when 
the artist heard Rex’s light step on the 
echoing, carpetless stairs, brushes and pal- 
ette were flung aside, Pierce’s pencils were 
thrust into the case, and father and daughter 
welcomed the pupil cordially. 

Then Rex seated himself in the old Amer- 
ican rocking-chair, which had been specially 
covered and re-cushioned for him, — Val 
had an old cane-bottomed lounging-chair on 
the other side of the fire, —and there they 
smoked and argued, and criticised literature, 
music, and the drama, as well as their own 
mere while Pierce, on a low stool in 

ront of the fire, with a volume of Zhe Mod- 
ern Painters —one of Mr. Davenant’s gifts 
—on her knee, listened to the conversation, 
and sometimes astonished both her father 
and the pupil by a well-timed and judicious 
remark. 

It was a happy autumn and winter for 
Pierce, — the happiest she had ever known. 
She was often at a loss to account for the 
new gladness and joy that had come into 
her life, and the new beauty she found in 
everything. Life wasa pleasure and a tri- 
umph to her; and her father, in his little 
studio overhead, wondered as he heard her 
sing over her work with a voice as clear and 
blithe as a skylark’s. ‘ 

The artist was happy himself too; Mr. 
Davenant paid liberally for his lessons, and 
brought him various small commissions, 
such as fans and hand-screens to be painted, 
which Pierce executed; and altogether the 
Lisles were in a much more flourishing con- 
dition than they had been before. It could 


not have been an unhappy time for Rex 
Davenant either, or he never would have 
spent so many hours in that dingy, second- 
floor parlor in Newburn Street. 

Just before Christmas the pictures were 
finished, and Mr. Davenant gave the artist 
a cheque for sixty guineas, —the largest 
sum Val had ever received for a pair of 
pictures in his life. He meant todo magni- 
ficent things with the money, —refurnish 
their apartments, if indeed they did not 
leave Newburn Street altogether and seek 
sume pleasanter locality, buy himself ‘a new 
ulster, Pierce a black silk dress that would 
“stand alone,” and lots of beautiful mounts 
and frames for her drawings. 

Rex Davenant was going away for a 
month; and on Cliristmas Eve he called to 
say good-by to them. Val was out, and 
Pierce was bending over her drawing, givin 
the last touches to a perfect little sketc 
an she meant as a Christmas present for 

ex. 

It was the parlor, with her father on 
one side of the fire, Mr. Davenant in the 
American rocking-chafr on the other, and 
Pierce herself seated in front, her face shad- 
ed with her hand, and Zhe Modern Painters ° 
on her knee. 

Rex took up the drawing, and glanced at 
it, first admiringly, then critically. 

Pierce, a genius!” he cried, 
“ This sketch is perfect, — the like- 
nesses are unmistakable. You will make 
your fortune as a portrait-painter one day, 
and then you will win fame as an artist. 
What are you going to do with this?” 

“Give it to you if you will accept it, Rex. 
I thought perhaps it would remind you of 
our happy evenings when you are away.” 


“Do you think I shall require anything to 
remind me of them, Pierce?” asked Rex, 
turning up her face with one hand, and 
pushing back the thick short curls from her 
forehead with the other. “ Do you think I 
shall forget you for a single moment while I 
am away ?” 

“Yes, I am sure you will, for a great 
many thoments, If youthink of me some- 
times, I shall be quite content.” 

“How often will you think of me, 
Pierce?” asked the young man, still hold- 
ing up the little face. “ Look at me and an- 
swer, Pierce.” 

Pierce looked at him, but did not answer, 
except by a silence more eloquent than 
words, and with an expréssion of shy happi- 
ness in her eves. 

But it seemed to satisfy Rex completely. 

“You must not work too hard, fefite,” he 
said, stroking her hair fondly. “ You must 
take great care of yourself while 1 am away. 
You must not spoil your eyes by painting 
too much, or reading at night; and, Pierce, 
I have brought you a Christmas present, — 
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something I want you to wear always for my 
sake. Will you, little one?” 

“Yes, always, with pleasure, Rex. Oh, 
how lovely!” as he placed in her handa 
velvet-lined case containing a large gold 
locket set with diamonds. “O Rex, how 
beautiful!” 

“I’m glad you like it; but it’s not half 
pretty enough for you. Nothing in the 
world is,” he declared, looking with admira- 
tion at the lovely, radiant little face. 
« Pierce, Pierce, when you leave the solitude 
and seclusion of Newburn Street and go in- 
to the world, you will do some awful dam- 
age; something terrible is sure to happen!” 
And he laughed merrily. “ Now good-by, 
my child ; take care of yourself and the dear 
pater till 1 come back. Only a few short 
weeks, and then we ‘ll commence our mag- 
nificent picture of * The Last of the Mohi- 
cans.’ Good-by, little gypsy, and ‘a merry 
Christmas.’ ” 

“ Good-by, Rex, and ‘a happy Christ- 
mas,’” replied Pierce. “I'll think of you 
lots of times till we meet.” 

“And 1’ll go and do likewise, — there ! 
1 ’ve only eleven minutes left to drive to 
Euston; and my cabby must be frozen with 
waiting. Good-by, petize.” 

And Rex pressed his lips lightly to the 
upturned, smiling, blushing face, and rushed 
out of the room, and down-stairs four steps 
at a time. 

He arrived at Euston just in time to 
jump into his train without a ticket, and 

ave his portmanteau flung after him at ran- 
dom; and in three hours he was at home. 


CHAPTER II. 
FALL Rex was gone Pierce opened 


her desk, and from.a dozen pencil- 
sketches of his face in every possible posi- 
tion she gelected one that she thought the 
best, and fitted it into her locket; then she 
put the chain round her neck, and the lock- 
et inside her dress, throwing all the other 
sketches into the fire ; and she began a fresh 
one of the young gentleman as he looked in 
his rough ulster and traveling-cap. 

In the middle of her work she paused, 
with a gleeful little laugh at the thought of 
the change he would find in their rooms on 
his return. A new carpet, a soft, fleecy rug, 
low, comfortable chairs, a mirror, some 
vases, and a few flowers, would make a won- 
derful alteration. She would have her new 
silk dress too, and wou'd then, for the first 
time, wear her beautiful locket openly. 
Pierce had a great idea of the fitness of 
things ; and a gold locket set with diamonds 
over a shabby black Russell-cord dress 


dingy, threadbare curtains and carpet, and 
ricketty furniture, would, she thought, be 
quite out of keeping. 

Already she ool her father had spent 
hours in plotting and planning, and had 
walked dozens of times to Tottenham Court 
and Hampstead Roads to examine the furni- 
ture-shop windows by daylight and gaslight. 
Next week they would make their final se- 
lection, and then there would be the delight 
of going to choose the black silk dress 
which her father insisted she should have. 
It was all so delightful, so different from 
how things used to be in the dark, dreary 
days before they knew Rex Davenant! 
From this Pierce went off into a golden, 
glorivuus day-dream of which Rex was the 
ginning and end, and from which she was 
aroused by the sound of several heavy foot- 
steps on the stairs, and a great commotion 
outside the door. ‘ 

In another moment it opened, and four 
men entered the room, carrying the lifeless 
body of Valentine Lisle. He had dropped 
dead in the street, just outside the door; 
and tenderly and reverently they carried 
him in, and laid him on his bed. 

Disease of the heart, the doctors said, 
was the immediate cause of hisdeath. Per- 
haps they were right; more people die of 
that malady than this world dreams of ; and 
poor, vagrant Val’s heart was not only dis- 
eased, but hopelessly, incurably broken. 

Aiter the first shock of her father’s sud- 
den death, and the days of dull, apathetic 
despair that followed, Pierce roused herself, 
and endeavored to look her position fairly 
in the face. Young, fiiendless, inexperi- 
enced, poor, and imperfectly educated, how 
was she to earn her bread? What was she 
todo? Where was she to turn for advice 


and encouragement ? 

In the first hours of her grief and despair 
she had written a half frantic letter to Rex, 
entreating him to come to her or write and 
tell her what todo. After a few days she 
wrote again more calmly and collectedly ; 
she explained exactly how she was placed, 
and begged him to write her just a line, as 
she was so lonely and unhappy. But to 
neither of her letters did she receive rel 
answer; and, with bitter tears and a dull 
aching at her heart, Pierce came to the con- 
clusion that he had forgotten her already. 

It was very cruel and unkind of him, she 
thought, to forsake her in her great sorrow ; 
and she sometimes felt as if it were more 
than she could bear. She was very young, 
and very ignorant of the world; and she 
had yet tolearn how much one may suffer 
and still live on, and be even brave, patient, 
and cheerful under the most crushing griefs. 

After the funeral, Pierce thought once 
more what she had better do, and finally 
concluded to write to her Uncle Jasper. He 


smeared with paints, and in a room with 
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would perhaps help her in some shape or| She extended her hand graciously to 
form,—send her to school, where she | Pierce. 


might fit herself to be a governess, or procure 
her some occupation, It was a difficult 
matter to write to Sir Jasper, and cost many 
sighs and tears, and ruined numerous sheets 
of note-paper; but it was accomplished at 
last, and then she waited with restless im- 
patience for the reply. 

It came at length, after a weary fortnight, 
cold, stiff, formal invitation to Lisle 
Hall, without a single word of sympathy or 
affection, without even an apology for the 
delay in writing. One other letter Pierce 
wrote to Rex, and then she came to the con- 
clusion that he was either dead, or utterly 
heartless and worthless. In any case it was 
as well to set about forgetting him, although 
the very idea of doing so almost caused her 
heart to stop beating, and filled her eyes 
with tears. 

It was very hard to go away from New- 
burn Street, where every step on the stair 
she thought might be his, where every knock 
at the door caused her to fly to the window; 
but it was quite impossible to stay, for 
Pierce had scarcely any money. The ex- 
penses of her father’s funeral, the payment 
of several outstanding debts, and the pur- 
chase of her own mourning, left her only 
about ten pounds of the sum paid to her fa- 
ther for his pictures; aud, when that was 
= an what was she to do? She had not 

e least idea of how she could turn her tal- 
ent for painting to account, and make money 
by her drawings. If Rex had only been 
near to advise her, all would have been 
right ; but as it was she decided that she 
had better go to Lisle Hall, and accept the 
cold hospitality of her uncle. 

Late one evening, toward the end of Jan- 
uary, she arrived, cold, weary, and wretch- 
ed, at Lisle Hall, after a long journey in a 
third-class. carriage, with no rug. or warm 
cloak. She drove from the station alone 
in a fly; and the servant who opened the 
door looked at her superciliously as he 
showed her into the library, and said he 
would see that his mistress was informed of 
her arrival. 

For fully twenty minutes Persephone sat 
alone in the great room, waiting for some- 
thing, she em knew what, too weary 
even to glance at the splendor and magnifi- 
cence of the apartment. At length the 
door opened, and a young lady entered, — 
a tall, slender, stately girl, with golden hair, 
pink cheeks, and white shouldets. She 
wore a rich dress of soft black silk, which 
hung in heavy folds about her graceful form, 
and trailed a long way behind her. A dra- 
pery of white lace was artistically arranged 
so as to relieve the sombre hue of the 
dress, and show the beautiful texture of the 
old “ point” to best advantage. 


“ How do you do, cousin? You must be 
very weary.” ; 
he voice was low and sweet, the smile 
winning and pleasant; but the poor, tired, 
erga orphan felt a terrible emptiness in 
th. 

She was so lonely and sad; and for the 
first time in her life she felt a wild craving 
for affection — some one to love her — if it 
were only a dog. But her stiff bow and ad- 
mission of fatigue expressed nothing of her 
real feelings. She was even less demon- 
strative in her greeting than her cousin 
Ethel had been. 

After a brief exchange of adverse senti- 
ments regarding the weather, and just at the 
beginning of one of those awkward pauses 
which are so uncomfortable, a gentleman in 
evening-dress entered the room, — the grand- 
est-looking personage Pierce had ever be- 
held. After a steady, prolonged stare, he 
greeted her even more formally than his 
daughter had done, and elevated his gray 
eyebrows in anything but pleased surprise 
at her costume. 

“ Not dressed, —and dinner will be an- 
nounced in ten minutes! How is it Miss 
Lisle was not shown to her room at once, 
Ethel?” he said coldly. 

“1 don’t know, papa. I told Jackson” — 

“Ring for your maid to attend her,” in- 
terrupted Sir Jasper sharply. “1 have not 
the pleasure of knowing your name, Miss 
Lisle!” 

“ Persephone, uncle.” 

“Per —Per— What?” said Sir Jasper, 
putting up his glass, and surveying his niece 
with something like horror. “1 failed to 
catch what you said.” 

“ Persephone,” repeated the girl, meeting 
his look with clouding brows. 

“Why, that’s a fearful name, — a profane 
heathen appellation, — not fit for any Chris- 
tian!” 

“]’m not a Chrisitian then, I suppose ; for 
I have been called so for nearly seventeen 
years.” 

“ What was your mother’s name ?” asked 
Sir Jasper coldly. 

“ Diana!” was the equally cold and haugh- 
ly reply. 

“ Almost as bad! 
heard of such a thing, 
is it not, Ethel?” 

“I don’t know, papa. It seems to me a 
very pretty name.” 

“My father called me Pierce,” — with a 
grateful glance at her cousin,—“and my 
mother sometimes Percie.” 

“ Hem —that's something bette! Now 
go and prepare for dinner, and pray do not 
keep us wasting any longer than you can 
help,” said Sir Jasper stiffly. 


Persephone! I never 
It’s positively awful ; 
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Cousin Pierce looks so weary, papa, 
that I think we had better excuse her to- 
night. I am sure she would rather go to her 
room, and have some tea. Would you not, 
cousin ?” 

“Very much rather,” answered Pierce, 
with another bright, grateful glance at the 
fair vision before her ; “ my head aches so.” 

“ Then we will excuse you this evening,” 
said Sir Jasper, holding the door open ee 
her to pass out; while Ethel directed her 
maid to see that Miss Lisle had everything 
she wanted. . 

“ A very plain, rude, awkward girl, Ethel. 
I wonder what we are to do with her,” re- 
marked Sir Jasper, as he led his daughter to 
the dining-room. 

“ She is shy, papa, and weary, but certain- 
ly not plain. She has most wonderful eyes, 
- in a different dress she would look beau- 

iful. 

“We do not want a second beauty at Lisle 
Hall just yet Ethel,” replied Sir Jasper 
quietly. “The girl says she can draw and 

int well, and read French and German. 

don’t see why we should not keep Maud 
and Beatrice at home, and let her teach them: 
they can have a master for music and other 
things.” 

“ Perhaps it would be as well, papa,” said 
Ethel gravely. “I fear Pierce would prove 
a formidable rival if we introduced her into 
society. For the present, at all events, it 
will be desirable to keep her in the back- 
ground. Lornton likes dark beauties.” 

“But he likes fair ones better, dearest,” 
returned Sir Jasper, looking up proudly at 
his daughter, “and one fair one especially, if 
I’m not very much mistaken! I ’ll see 
Pierce in the morning, and have a talk with 
her.” 

“ Very well: you know best, ” And 
her cousin to the drudgery of the school- 
room instead of the pleasures of the draw- 
ing-room. 

ken the arrangement was made known 
to Pierce, she expressed herself as not only 
agreeable to conform to it, but positively 
leased to do so. She was quite willing to 
instruct her little cousins in the arts of draw- 
ing, painting, grinding colors, and so forth, 
also to read French and German with them, 
see that they Jearned their lessons, practiced 
their music, took daily constitutional walks 
in the park, and always had clean muslin 
frocks and pink sashes to go down to-des- 
sert in, —all for a home at Lisle Hall, a new 
dress whenever she wanted one, and ten 
unds a year pocket-money. Pierce called 
it salary; but Sir Jasper elevated his eye- 
brows and grew pale with horror at the idea 
of a Lisle being a hired domestic. 
_ After the first few months of coldness and 
reserve, the life was not unpleasant. Maud 


and Beatrice were merry, good-natu 
though not very clever children, and fond of 
their cousin. They had their apartments — 
school-room, bedrooms, and a little private 
sitting-room for Pierce — quite at the back 
of the house, with a separate entrance to the 
garden, — which they passed into the 
park, where they took their daily walks, and 
so knew almost as little of the doings at the 
Hall as if they lived ten miles from it. 

On Sunday morning Sir Jasper would see 
the little girls in the Tibrary for a few min- 
utes, and hear them repeat their* collect, 
Ethel would look into the school-room occa- 
sionally on her way down to dinner,— for, 
after the first few weeks, Pierce expressed 
a wish to remain entirely with the children, 
and Sir Jasper graciously acquiesced, — and 
that was all the intercourse they had with 
the family. But they were merry enough 
the greater part of the time. The school- 
room piano discoursed most extraordinary 
sounds under the impromptu touch of Pierce, 
the walls were decorated with trophies of 
her skill in caricaturing, and Maud had de- 
veloped a remarkable talent for mimicry 
which usually kept them in roars of laugh- 
ter during the evening; and, when. Captain 
Archer Lisle was at home, nothing could 
keep him out of the school-room. So during 
the boy’s holidays there was a perpetual en- 
tertainment. Thus months passed away; and, 
if Pierce ever thought of Rex Davenant, the 
memory did not seem to bring her sorrow, 
for she was always gay and happy. 

It was not till a year and a half after her 
arrival at Lisle Hall that Pierce got any in- 
sight into the true state of her uncle’s affairs ; 
and then it was quite by accident. She 
heard Sir Jasper tell Ethel that if she did 
not marry Lord Lornton soon they would be 
utterly ruined. The Hall was mortgaged, 
every tree that could be sold without open 
confession of poverty was gone, and every 
acre of the park was encumbered with heavy 
and pressing debts. 

It was a severe shock to Pierce; and she 
could not understand how people could go 
on living in such state, keeping a great reti- 
nue of useless servants, having grand dinner- 
parties, and being apparently so happy and 
prosperous, when they were poor and in 
debt. It did not seem right, and surely it 
could not be comfortable. She longed togo 
to her uncle, and tell him that she could not 
accept his money or his hospitality, since he 
was not in a position to bestow either upon 
her. However, a little reflection convinced 
her that the ten pounds a year paid her was 
more than saved, for the children would 
either have had an expensive governess or 
been at school; ced Medion she dreaded 
letting Sir Jasper know that she was acquain- 
ted with his circumstances. Who the Lord 
Lornton who was to be married for his 
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money was she did not know orcare. Some 

at gentleman, no doubt, who would find 
in Ethel’s beauty a very fair equivalent for 
his wealth. 

A few weeks later she learned that his 
lordship was staying at the Hall, and that 
Ethel and he were to be married in October. 
That was in July; and the whole month of 
August passed without her catching even a 
glimpse of the geutleman who had won beau- 
tiful Ethel Lisle’s hand if not her heart. 
Maud and Beatrice talked a great deal 
about him, and declared he was Geaicens, 
kind, and clever, and a most delightful sort 
of big brother any one could have ; but even 
they saw little of him,—only for ten min- 
utes at dessert now and again; and his chief 
attraction in their eyes was undoubtedly his 
capacity for making presents. 

n the general rejoicing and active prepa- 
rations for the wedding Pierce seemed to be 
quite forgotten. No one thought of her at 
all, or offered to introduce her to the man 
who was soon to be her cousin by courtesy ; 
and, strangely enough, Pierce exhibited no 
curiosity whatever; but she thought of Rex 
Davenant a little oftener, and her sketches 
and drawings were of the old room in New- 
burn Street and of the pupil with the frank, 
honest face and sunny eyes. She always 
put them into a drawer, and locked it, when 
she heard the children 

One day at the beginning of September, a 
glorious genial day, when everything in na- 
ture looked happy, restful, and entirely un- 
conscious of the approach of chilly winter- 
time, Pierce and the children went out as 
usual into the park, the little girls chasing 
each other through the shady walks, an 
making nosegays of such flowers as they 
could discover. Pierce walked slowly up 
and down a broad smooth path, bordered on 
each side with trees, the branches of which 
let in straggling rays of sunshine. She was 
reading an odd number of a magazine, and 
the story reminded her strangely of her own 
life and of Rex. 

Suddenly she looked up dreamily, and 
saw him within a few — of her, coming 
toward her, with Ethel leaning proudly on 
his arm. He was looking down at her, with 
a patient sort of interest in his face; but in 
a moment he looked up, started violently, 
and, with an exclamation of joy, sprang for- 
ward. 

“ Pierce, my darling! thank Heaven I have 
found you!” And he held her close in his 
arms. “Petite, why did ycu leave me? O 
my darling. my darling!” 

“ Rex,” —and the little face, radiant with 
happiness, was raised for a moment, — “let 
me go, pleuse.” A dark shadow passed over 
it as she met the haughty, indignant, ques- 
tioning glance of Ethel. “I knew Mr. Dav- 
enant a long time ago, Ethel,” she said calm- 


ly: “he was poor papa’s pupil, and we were 
very dear friends.’ 

“This is not Mr. Davenant, Pierce, but 
Lord Lornton,” replied Ethel frigidly. “1 
think 1 had better walk on, my lord, and 
leave you to renew your very pleasant inti- 
Miss Lisle.” 

“ No, no, cousin, please do not: I am 
ing!” cried Pierce. “Good-by, Rex; I 
did not know. I am so sorry!” And, drop- 
ping her magazine, she ran up the broad 
path, crossed the angle of the park, and nev- 
er paused till she reached her room; then, 
locking the door, she threw herself down b 
the open window and endeavored to thin 
of all that had happened. 

First of all, Rex was found, and he loved 
her still. There was no mistaking the ex- 
pression of his face, the warm pressure of 
his lips, and the clasp of his hand. It seem-. 
ed too glorious and delightful to realize. 
Moreover Rex was not Rex any longer, but 
Lord Lornton. But. he was engaged to 
Cousin Ethel ; and her uncle’s words flashed 
across Pierce’s mind with fearful distinct- 
ness, — “ Ethel, if you do not marry Lord 
Lornton soon, we shall be utterly ruined.” 

“TI don’t care,” cried Pierce fiercely, start- 
ing to her feet; “he is my Rex! He loves 
me, and I will not give him up. He is 
mine!” And she paused before the mirror, 
and brushed the thick curls from her tem- 
ples. “I have more beauty than Ethel, I 
could win him from her; and I will!” 

. Then she buried her face in the bedclothes, 
and sobbed wildly; and the burden of her 
cry was “ Rex, Rex!” 

At last she fell asleep; and it was quite 
late in the evening when she was roused b 
some one tapping atherdoor. It was Ethel, 
looking more beautiful than she had ever 
seen her look before, more sweet and tender 
and sorrowful. 

“] want to speak to you, Cousin Pierce,” 
she said gently. “Will you come to my 
room? or shall I come in?” 

Pierce motioned to her to enter, and then 
turncd away her swollen, tear-stained face. 
There was something in Ethel’s eyes that 
made her feel ashamed of her late resolu- 
tions. 

“Rex has told me al!, Pierce,” she be- 
gan, — “how he loved you long before he 
had ever seen me, and before he was Lord 
Lornton ; how he left you at Christmas-time, 
and was kept away by the illness of his 
great-uncle, and, after that, by his death; 
how, when he returned to London, he heard 
of the death of your father, and that you had 
gone away nobody knew where ; en he 
sought you for months, and at last concluded 
that you were dead, or had left the country. 
Honestly and royally he informed me that 
he loves you still, begged my pardon for the 
wrong he has done me, and asked me if I 
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was willing to marry a man knowing that his 
whole heart belonged to another woman. 
‘If you are willing, 1 am prepared to stand 
by my Ethel,’ he said; and:I 
replied that I would leave it all to Pierce.” 

“Leave it all to me?” cried Pierce. 
“How? I do not understand.” 

“] said that if you still cared for him, if— 
if you had not forgotten him, I would give 
him his liberty, would absolve him from his 

romises, and hope you and he might be 

appy ;‘ but, if you had ceased to care for 
him, and refused to be his wife, I would ful- 
fill my engagement.” 

“But he told you that he cared for me,” 
said Pierce; “that he had not forgotten! 
How could you become his wife, knowing 
that, Ethel ?” 

“ What does it matter?” rejoined Ethel a 
little wearily. “I am not going to marry 
Lord Lornton for his love, but for his mon- 

“What do you want me to do?” asked 
Pierce. 

“ What you think best; but listen first to 
my side of the story. I do not love Lord 
Lornton; I never did or could; and I have 
loved somebody else — loved him all my 
ever since can remember. But he 
is poor, and I, Pierce, am a beggar; and, if 
this marriage falls through, we shall have to 
leave Lisle Hall, and go and live in some 
poor cottage and work for our daily bread; 
and I cannot work. Not only that; papa 
will be disgraced as well as ruined: he will 
never be able to hold up his head amongst 
honorable men again; Archer will have to 
leave the army, and Edgar and Vere must 
leave Eton. O Pierce! think of it! Our 

nd old home sold, our honorable and 

onored name trailed through the mire, my 

r father an object of scorn and coutempt ! 

ou are a Lisle, cousin; help me to save 
your name from disgrace !” 

Pierce looked up at her cousin, a curious 
expression on her face. 

“You ask a great deal, Ethel,” she said 
slowly. “You ask me to do what Uncle 
Jasper never did for my father. Lisle Hall 
can scarcely be called my home; still, I will 
give up Rex for your sake. I will do all in 
my power to secure ~ the wealth you so 
much covet. Yes, I will never come be- 
tween you and Lord Lornton. No, don’t 
thank me; don’t gush about it; don’t even 
speak to me of it. It isa thing to do and 
be silent about forever after.” 

“ Will you write to Reginald and tell him 
so, Pierce?” asked Ethel, startled in spite 
of herself at the strange stern expression of 
her eousin’s face, and the far-away look in 
her eyes. 

“ 


es—no, I cannot do that, Ethel,—I}1 


cannot write to Kex; but I will give him 
up. I will never come between you and 


him. Now leave me. Good night, cousin. 
I hope you will be happy with Lord Lornton. 
I trust you may never repent this night’s 
work, Fei him I hope he may be happy 
too; and—and some day, Ethel, will you 
give him my portfolio of drawings when I 
am gone?” 

And, without waiting for an answer, Pierce 
pushed her cousin gently out of the reom, 
and fastened the door. 

Then she began to think of what she had 
said and done, of how she had willtully thrust 
the whole happiness of her life aside, how 
perhaps she had wrecked the happiness of 
Rex too. She put on her hat and jacket, and 
quietly left the house, with only one fixed 
idea in her mind,—to get away from Lisle 
Hall and Rex forever. Whither she wouid 
go, what she would do, never cost her a 
thought. She was only conscious of a great 
desire to escape. Mechanically she walked 
across the park in the direction of the mere, 
a large sheet of deep still water that lay in a 
valley about a mile from the house, in the 
quietest and most remote part of the grounds. 

Lord Lornton, smoking a cigar on the ter- 
race after dinner, and wondering much what 
would be the result of his encounter with 
Pierce, and what conclusion Ethel would ul- 
timately come to, caught a glimpse of a 
slight black-robed figure flitting through the 
trees, and, impelled by a sudden and irre- 
sistible impulse, he telhowed leisurely, think- 
ing every moment that the form was strange- 
ly like Persephone’s, and longing with a 
strange jealous dread to know whither she 
was going. 

It was a clear moonlit night, still and 
warm; and, as he emerged from the shade 
of the trees into an open space near the 
mere, he saw that the woman he followed 
was making directly for the water, and walk- 
ing very fast. In another moment, without 
even waiting to discover if she was perce 
she sprang in. There was a dull splash, 
then a few circling ripples on the placid sur- 
face of the mere, and Pierce Lisle was out 
of sight, without a cry or groan, or evena 
motion of despair. 

For a moment Rex stood spell-bound; 
then, with an exclamation of horror, he clear- 
ed the intervening space at a few bounds, 
and was soon striking out for the spot where 
he thought Pierce might rise to the surface. 
He had not miscalculated the distance; and, 
as her white face appeared, he seized her 
firmly, and in a few minutes had her safely 
on shore, but in a state of unconsciousness 
resembling death. 

For a moment he knelt beside her, chafing 
her hands vigorously, and trying by his kiss- 
es to restore some faint tinge of color to her 
ips. . 

Then he saw that stronger measures 
would be required; and, taking her in his 
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arms, he carried her to a cottage a little far- 
ther on, where the under-gamekeeper lived, 
and he laid her unceremoniously on the 
hearth, despatching the man for the nearest 
doctor, the children to the Hall for help, and 
assisting the gamekeeper’s wife to use every 
simple remedy within their reach. At last 
Pierce opened her eyes in wonder, and a 
faint smile passed over her face ‘as she saw 
Rex bending over her. 

“ Thank Heaven, she is not dead!” he 
cried fervently. “She is mine indeed now, 
and no power on earth can part us!” 


It was a long time before Pierce recover- 
ed; and, in the fever that followed her mad 
plunge into the mere, her ravings disclosed 
to Rex, who was ever beside her, the true 
state of the family affairs and Ethel’s unself- 
ish but misguided intention of sacrificing 
herself to save her father and the honor of 
their name. 

When Pierce was well enough to be 
moved, Ethel accompanied her to the sea- 
side ; and there she made the acquaintace of 
a Mrs. Fortescue and her son Sidney, who 
greeted Ethel with a kiss, and seemed in- 
_Clined to bestow a similar favor on Pierce in 
the exuberance of his spirits. Then tor 
the first time Pierce learned that Rex had 
acted as if he were indeed Sir Jasper’s son. 
He had advanced money to enable him to 
meet his most pressing liabilities, and had 
helped him with judicious advice, which, for 
a great wonder, Sir Jasper followed. 

A month later there was a very quiet wed- 
ding at Bayfield Church, the only persons 


present being Ethel Lisle and Mrs. Fortes- 
cue and her son, beside the bride and bride- 
groom. Sidney gave Pierce away; and, 
when the ceremony was over, they all drove 
to Mrs. Fortescue’s lodgings and had a 
uiet breakfast. Afterward Lord and Lady 
rnton started for the Continent; and Ethel 
and Sidney wondered how long it would be 
before they should be the principal actors in 
a similar ceremony. . 

They had not to wait long, however; for, 
owing to the good offices of Rex, Sidney re- 
ceived an appointment in New Zealand, and 
Ethel accompanied him thither. She had 
been heard to say that she has never regret- 
ted the terrible circumstances that saved her 
from Lornton, and always main- 
tains that Pierce’s plunge into the mere was 
the luckiest accident in the world. 


Pierce and Rex live almost entirely abroad. 
The Manor, Lord Lornton’s home, is too near 
Lisle Hall to be quite pleasant just yet; and, 
besides, he wishes his wife to study the old 
masters in Italy, and cultivate her marvelous 
talent for painting. Flatterers say that 
there is no room for improvement, either in 
painting or an —s else that the beautiful, 
the gifted, and the fortunate Persephone un- 
dertakes. 

Lady Lornton, herself conscious of the one 

reat weakness and wickedness of her life, 
is always humble and gentle, pitiful to the 
faults and failings of every one; and in her 
the weak, the wavering, the suffering, and 
the wretched have ever a firm and a faithful 
friend. 


Your drama and mine: 
Having said ‘‘ Fare thee well” to each other, 


Why should we repine? 
Did you think, when we forever, — 
You false, and I true, — 
That to me the whole world would grow darker, 
The heavens less blue? 


If fancied that I, having loved you, 
grief should have 
yonr 


That my life, except 
Held nothin ide, — 
You have emell; for I sit not lamenting 


than water, — 


AFTERWARD. 


BY PAUL CARSON. 


There is much that makes life still worth living, 
If not complete: 

There is love that 1s better and truer, 
If.not quite so sweet 

As the ripple that stirred my life's current, 

Too fleeting to last, 


know, by Ge departing, 


Then adieu! may your life have no shadows 
Nor sorrows in store! 

But alas that my ido! has fallen, 
To rise nevermore! 


| | 
If the br; the wayside, 
The violets blow ; 
q And I love them, the sweet, fragile flowers, 
They comfort one so. 
t was more w 
J An fdol of clay. 
Mo., 1881. 


BOSCOBEL LETTERS. 
STOLEN FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF MADGE HAVES. 


BY ETHELIN B. BRANDE. 


“Boscoset, Wayne County July, 187-. 

DEAR MADGE HAYES, — 

You made me promise to write you, 
six months after I left school; to describe, 
faithfully, all my surroundings; to tell you 
if 1 was happy; and last, but not least, if I 
had found ‘ that rest in the affections of one 
-true heart,’ over which we used to sigh so 
romantically. I am about to keep that prom- 
ise; for it is just six months this day, since 
I left you and ‘ La Priory,’ 

“You, my dear Madge, who are still pur- 
suing the same beaten track we trod togeth- 
er, are doubtless thinking the same thoughts, 
and feeling the same emotions. But with 
me all is changed. The quiet garden of La 
Priory, where we used to walk together by 
ssecalight, is scarcely more different from 
the places I have seen within the last half 
year, than I, from the girl who lingered 
there with you, to sigh, and look at the 
moon, and repeat poetry. 

“We made some laughable mistakes 
there, Madge Hayes, which you will discov- 
er, as wellas I have done, when you come 
out into the world. We used to read Byron, 
and fancy ourselves misanthropic! The 
misanthropy of two boarding-school girls of 
eighteen. Was ever a more ridiculous 
idea? { laugh every time I think of it. 
The world is a bright and happy place ; and 
if,as many tell me, treachery and deceit are 
lurking in it, I, atleast, have not found them 
yet. Every one is kind, every one is will- 
ing to let me be as gay and light-hearted as 
I choose, and that is much of itself. 

“So I have answered one question, and 

u see that I am happy. 

ome, which you have never seen. I live, 
as you know, with my mother, who is a wid- 
ow, in guod circumstances. She owns the 
‘old homestead’ on which we reside, and 
two large farms adjoining. These farms 
she oversees herself, being a kind of Amer- 
ican ‘Afa chdre mere’ She delights in 
managing and keeping in order a score or 
two of laborers, and steps into the pony- 
cart each morning to drive around among 
them, with as satisfied an air as if she were 
about to pay a visit to the queen, in the 
most elegant equipage that could be devised. 
She is a tall, stout lady, with a kind yet dig- 
nified manner, the brightest of blue eyes, 
the freshest of complexions, and the glossi- 


ow for my’ 


est of brown hair: although she is now 
over fifty, I often tell her she quite eclipses 
Ang apaans in the line of youth and good 
ooks. 

The house js a great, rambling building, 
standing at some distance from the me 
and painted red! Don’t look shocked. 
Time and hard weather have changed the 
original color into a sort of dun-brown (no 
pun intended), Madge, which is really quite 
picturesque. In front of the house is a 
grassy slope, which you may call a lawn 
when you come, if you choose; and an old 
well, with its bucket swinging to the same 
chain that held itin my grandfather’s time, is 
shaded by four great pine-trees, at the cor- 
ner of the house. Behind the ‘mansion’ 
and at its sides, lies the most delightful old 
garden you can well imagine, full of fruit- 
trees and flowers, and shady walks, more 
beautiful even than those of La Priory. 
Out of this garden opens the stables; and 
here is one of the greatest attractions of the 
place for me; for from this great door issues, 
every morning and evening, a powerful bay 
horse, duly caparisoned with side-saddle, 
and so forth; a horse that was my mother’s 
first gift to me on my return. Heis a noble 
fellow, and as gentleas alamb. You should 
see him rub his head against my shoulder, 
when I go near him, andeat bread and su- 
gar from my hand. I have named him 
‘Ashwin,’ of course after the.giver of my 
noble Newfoundland, ‘ Blucher,’ who, by the 
way, would send his regards, could I make 
him understand who [ am writing to. I 
know you will laugh at the name of my 
horse. Well, I cannot help it. You know 
well I can never forget that first, fond love. 
It was a dream of beauty, and, although it 
faded so soon, it can never die within my 
heart. 

“ And this will answer your last question. 
I have not found ‘that rest in the affections 
of one true heart,’ of which we used to 
speak, Since I said adieu at the gates of 
La Priory to the only being I could ever 
have loved, my heart has never seemed to 
stir, So beautiful as he was, dear Madge, 
— with a man’s best beauty! I have never 
seen a face like his since! Ah, Madge, my 
peer | sad moments are when I think of him, 
and wonder on what strange skies those 
deep-blue eyes are looking now. We shall 
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never meet again. I often say this to my- 
self when I begin to build castles in the air 
about him; and then | call Blucher to my 
side. I put my arms around his shaggy 
neck, and lean my head upon him while | 
weep a few quiet tears for one who once 
loved him too. The noble creature seems 
to understand my thoughts, and looks in my 
face, and wags his tail, or licks my hand, as 
if he tried to say how he regretted him. 
Ah, Madge, how lonely the heart must be, 
after all, in spite of its natural *gayety, that 
finds its best solace and support in the 
dumb sympathy of a dog! 

“ But I will not sadden you or myself b 
dwelling any longer on what is past. 
will put my writing aside for a time, and re- 
sume it when I am more in my usual mood. 
It is rarely that these sad thoughts come 
over me, Madge, and when they do I find 
that action is the best cure. So, in the 

lace of weeping for one who has long since 
orgotten me, I will goto my mother, who is 
just setting off on her daily pilgrimage over 
the farms. I will listen to her as she gives 
directions to her laborers abuut the coming 
harvest; I will accompany her while she 
visits her friends in the village, and I shall 
come home quite a different being. 

“ Adieu, dear Madge, for the present. 
My mother bids me say to you that she 
shall be most happy to welcome her daugh- 
ter's dear friend here for the holidays. So 
when your term at La Priory has expired, 
I shall have you here with me for a long 
visit. That will be delightful! I am train- 
‘apony for your express use, and the little 
room next my own is being fitted up for you. 
Ihave hung your favorite pictures on the 
walls, and put a charming old easy-chair 
‘close by the window which looks out into 
the garden. There we will have many a 
long talk. I go into that room every day, 
and can hardly wait for the hours to come 
when I shall see you there. It seems to 
me that the holidays were never half so 
long in coming before. But my mother is 
calling, and 1 must go. Ever your loving 
frien CLARA RUSSELL.” 


“ Boscose, July, 187-. 

“TI have some tiresome news for you, 
Madge. We have a lodger. Some friend 
of one of my mother's old friends from the 
city, who is to stay with usduring the sum- 
mer. His name is Mr. Ralph Howell, and 
he is a professor of something or other in 
one of our Eastern colleges. Fancy a pro- 
fessor overlooking all our wild frolics; and 
he wears gold glasses, too, like our teacher 
of French at Priory, whom we all used 
to dislike so much. 
“ My mother seems quite delighted with 
the addition to oyr family. With her own 
hands she has arranged the little room just 


below my own, which looks out on the gar- 
den. She has placed the freshest of white 
counterpanes on the bed, her most choicely 
embroidered muslin curtains at the windows 
of the sitting-room, and her flower vases of 
Dresden china on the side-board. What 
can itall mean? She sent me out to gather 
flowers for the sitting-room just now. | 
was half tempted to make a bouquet of red 
clover and nettles; but I feared her dis- 
pleasure too much, and only gathered her 
favorite white roses. A small cabinet piano 
has been set up, which arrived with the gen- 
yewneag and the apartment really looks quite 
ainty. 

“ButI am in a pet. We were so com- 
fortable before this stranger came, and now 
I suppose all will be changed. My mother 
met him most cordially. 1 saw tears in her 
eyes as they shook hands, and there was 
some allusion made t> * poor May,’ which 
was all Greek to me. However, I dare say 
I shall find it all out. 

“ Provoking, is n’t it, Madge? We shall 
have to take a thousand lectures every day, 
I presume, but then that is something we 
are used to. We can imagine ourselves 
back in La Priory while the ordeal lasts, 
and forget all our troubles when we are out 
of sight of the professor. 

“Oh, dear! I wish most sincerely that he 
and his piano were back again at his home, 
wherever that may be. I am going to dine 
now, —to dine with himand my mother. It 
is like going to sit in the pilliory, Madge. 

“CLARA.” 


“Four hours later.— Like the pillory 
did I say, Madge. I ought to have been 
ashamed of myself, and | hereby take back 
every scandalous word I have uttered about 
the professor. He is delightful, I can as- 
—¢ you, and you will find him so, as well 
as I. 

“In the first place, he is not as old as I 
imagined him to be. He is only forty-one, 
and looks much younger, because he will 
wear no beard. [N. B. This is the greatest 
fault I find with him. What business has a 
finc-looking man to shave?] He is not 
above the medium height, and is rather 
stout, but remarkably graceful in all his 
movements. His forehead is high and 
broad, and shaded by dark-brown hair, soft 
and wavy, and very beautiful; his nose a 
very correct ‘Roman,’ and admirably adapt- 
ed tothe glasses it supports; his eyes are 
brown, soft and gentle in repose, but very - 
brilliant when he is animated, and wearing | 
a friendly glance for those whv are dear 
to him, that is inexpressibly charming. I 
saw him look at my mother once or twice 
this evening, with a glance that quite won 
my heart. His complexion is clear and 
pale; his whole aspect very serious and dig- 
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ni bunt also ve ntle; and his mouth 
oon I be pnb forget his mouth ?) 

exquisite, being, either in movement or 
repose, quite perfect in form and expression, 
and also being endowed with the sweetest, 
and at.the same time the saddest, smile I 
have ever seen. 3 

“ You will laugh at my enthusiasm, Madge. 
. But the truth is, our professor is a very 
handsome man. He has not the brilliant 
beauty of ‘ Ashwin,’ I will admit, but his 
face is one that wins and charms every be- 
holder; and his voice, which is very deep 
‘and sweet, his movements, at once graceful 
and dignified, are so perfectly in keeping 
with his face, that nothing jars upon my 


sense of fitness, as too many times has been. 


the case. He is a man to be respected, and 
almost worshiped, by one so youngasI. 1 
should say also that he was capable of in- 
spiring the most profound love in the heart 
of an older woman. If my mother would 
only care for him, and he for her. If 1 
could only call him father, how happy I 
should be; and who knows? Stranger 
things have happened. CLARA. 


“ Boscoset, August, 187-. 

“We have caged a singing-bird, Madge. 
That little cabinet piano was not intended 
for nothing. You should hear the profes- 
sor sing. Do you remember one moonlight 
night, when we walked up and down the 
garden of La Priory, and heard a voice — 
the voice of ‘ Ashwin’—singing a sere- 
nade outside? I know you have not forgot- 
ten it. You were so charmed with the mel- 
ody and the voice, so sweet, so powerful, 
and yet so sad. I have heard many tenor 
singers since then, but never one like him, 
till now. Professor Howell has the same 
rich yet mournful voice. It made me start 
when I first heard it, it was so like; and, O 
Madge, the other evening, as my mother and 
1 sat in his little parlor to hear him, his 
hand fell lightly on the keys, and he san 
that same serenade. I closed my eyes, and, 
as I listened, I seemed to see the stone 
walls of La Priory, the high garden fence, 
on which the pale moonlight fell, and you 
standing by my side, with your gray dress, 
and garden-hat of straw. It was too much. 
I forgot where # was, and sobbed audibly. 
The music ceased at once, and my mother 
hung over me in dismay, while Mr. Howell 
brought me a glass of water. I blushed 
scarlet when I stammered, in answer to my 
mother’s inquiries, that 1 had heard the tune 
before, and met his eyes. He said nothing, 
but I am sure he guessed the reason of my 
tears, for he has never played that song 

in. 

“I am taking lessons of him. The scien- 
tific manner in which I was taught to play 
at La Priory finds no favor in his eyes, and 


he spends an hour with me each day, teach- 
ing me his favorite songs, and showing me 
how to ‘ put soul into them,’ as he calls it. 
I have learned some beautiful things which 
I know you will like, and which we will all 
sing together when you come. 

“You asked me in my last letter how I 
passed my time, now that the ‘ogre’ has ar- 
rived. In the first place we always ride .be- 
fore breakfast, —that is to say, Mr. Howell 
and myself, — for my dear mother is rather 
fond of her bed. Atter an hour’s canter on 
two spirited horses, we return in time to 
meet her at the breakfast-table. When that 
meal is finished she spirits me off with her 
to ride about the farm, having got some 
whim in her head of making me a business 
woman like herself. A certain old proverb, 
which you have often heard, comes up to 
mind quite often as we drive around, and 
she instructs me on harvests, and crops, and 
so forth; but the ride is always pleasant, 
and I like to be with her, so I don’t com- 
At eleven we return. From that 
till two, I read in my own room. Then 
comes dinner, where | meet the professor 
again. He either reads or rambles about 
of a morning, and generally does both. So 
he has always something new to talk to us 
about as we linger over our dessert. After 
dinner my mother composes herself in her 
chair, throws her handkerchief over her 
head, and takes a nap, while the professor 
and myself, book in hand, stroll up and 
down the garden walks, or sit in the little 
arbor by the old well, and read aloud. Blu- 
cher always insists upon making one of the 
party, and invariably dozes when we read, 
and wakes up with a start, looking very 
much ashamed of himself. Then comes 
tea; after tea, music, a quiet walk with my 
mother and her friend, or, it may be, a ride 
in the old family carriage, which has done 
duty for more years than I can count. 

“So ends the day. We live the quietest 
life :maginable, and also one of the happi- 
est, I believe. When you are here, we 
shall, of course, make it more lively for you; 
but I am much mistaken if you do not pre- 
fer a day and an evening such as I have de- 
scribed, now and then, to all the society our 
little neighborhood can furnish. Itis so de- 
lightful to have those around whom you 
know and care for, and only those. 

“TI must tell you one thing more. You 
will remember my saying that my mother 
and Mr. Howell made some allusion to 
‘poor May’ when they met. I have found 
out who May was. I opened a book that 
was lying on the table. It was a copy of 
Moore’s Illustrated Melodies, and on the fl 
leaf was written, ‘Ralph Edmund Howell, 
from his loving wife, May.’ I was so 


plain. 


startled, so surprised, and, it may be, so 
shocked, that I closed the book, and ran 
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out of the room to find my mother, and ask 
og what it meant. She told me then about 


“It seems that Mr. Howell was brought 
up in the house of an uncle. His onl 
cousin, May, was a sickly, delicate girl, 
slightly deformed, and very sad and sensi- 
tive. She loved her cousin, and sank grad- 
ually into a decline, because she was con- 
vinced her love was hopeless. Her father 
at last discovered the truth, and, sendi 
for his nephew, told him all. What did the 
young man do, Madge? 

“He asked his cousin to marry him at 
once, never hinting to her what he had 
heard. The poor girl was almost beside 
herself with joy, anh he gave - everythin 
and devoted himself toher. She only live 
six months after her marriage, but they 
were months of perfect happiness to her; 
and my mother says that never, by word or 
look or deed, did he allow his wife to guess 
that he married her only that he might atone 
to her for the suffering which he had uncon- 
sciously put upon her. She died in his 
arms, blessing him; and though it is nearly 
twenty years since, he has never married 


in. 

“It is a beautiful story, is it not, Madge? 
If possible I reverence himstill more than I 
did before; and yet I am not surprised. 
Such conduct is only what I should have 
expected of him, with his delicate feelings 
and kind heart. It is a great pity there 
were not more men in the world like him. 
O Madge, I wonder if Ashwin would have 
done like this. I am afraid not; for, as the 
days go by, and the glamour fades from be- 
fore my eyes, I can see that he was not what 
I believed him to be. I bowed down before 
an idol, and I found it clay. I suppose it is 
the case with many, Madge. 

“And yet he is not forgotten, — only too 
fondly remembered perhaps. Never, while 
this heart beats, can it cease to beat more 
quickly at his name. But, O Madge, I am 
afraid I must own that, with all his glorious 
on all his dazzling gifts, he is no longer 
my ideal. CLARA. 


“ Boscoset, September, 187-. 
“How shall I tell you the astounding 
news, Madge? Guess whois here. Guess 
the strangest, the most improbable, the 
most unlikely, thing on earth. Guess ‘ Ash- 
win !’ 

'* Yes, Madge, he is here, at the moment 
I write you; and, what is stranger still, he 
is the nephew of our professor. Howell is 
the name over which we once puzzled so 
long in the note he sent me, and ‘ Ashwin 
Farrell Howell’ stands revealed before me. 
You will wonder how all this happened. I 
think I can guess. 
~“] have already told you of the little af- 


ally reserved and taciturn all day, he eu 
e 


fair of the serenade. It seems the 
was written by Mr. Howell himself only a 
year ago, and has never been published. 

jhen I manifested so much emotion at 
hearing it, I think he guessed the truth at 
once, for Ashwin has told me that no one 
has ever seen the manuscript but himself, 
Well, as if that was not enough, the other 
evening I called my horse ‘ Ashwin,’ while 
Mr. Howell was standing by. He looked 
interested at once, and fixed his ,eyes upon 
me with that keen glance which ‘seems to 
read my very thoughts. 

“* What do you call him?’ 

“ ] blushed furiously as I told him. 

“ *Oh,’ he said thoughtfully, ‘ named for 
a friend perhaps.’ 

“¢For a friend I shall never see again,’ 
I answered, patting the neck of my horse. 

“* Are you sure?’ he asked with startling 
earnestness. 

“]T looked at him wonderingly ; but he on- 
ly smiled, and walked away. 

“ Yesterday, at dinner, after being unusu- 


his lips to communicate the fact that he ex- 
pected a nephew from Philadelphia that 
evening. He would stop at the village inn, 
he said, while he-remained, but would be 
there that evening to pay his respects to us. 
He did not look at me as he spoke, and, 
when dinner was over, went directly to his 
room, in the place of walking in the garden 
with Blucher and myself. I thought he 
must be ill, he seemed so strange. 

“But judge of my astonishment, when, as 
we sat quietly around the parlor table that 
evening, the door opened, and Ashwin 
stood before me. I sprang to my feet, with 
my heart beating as if it would force its way 
to him. My mother also rose, without no- 
ticing my embarrassment. He shook hands 
with his uncle, received his introduction to 
her with an easy grace, and held out his 
hand to me with a smile. He was evident- 
ly well prepared for the meeting; but I, as I 
ached | his hand, could say nothing. I saw 
Mr. Howell ——e at us as we met. There 
was a glance in his eye that I could not 
quite translate. 

“It was but a little while before all was 
explained to the satisfaction of my mother, 
and we were seemingly at ease together. 
Seemingly, I say, for 1 was awkward and 
embarrassed enough in reality. I knew 
that Ashwin’s presence there was not acci- 
dental. I knew whom | had to thank for 
it, and every time I looked at him I found 
his solicitous gaze bent upon me, as if he 
would have said, ‘My child, have I made 
you happy?’ 

“J was silent all the evening, though the 
rest were gay enough. I looked, now and 
then, at the face which so charmed only 


a year ago. It is strange how great a 
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change one year has made, Madge, either 
in me or him. I cannot see him as I us 
to. Handsome he is, most certainly, but 
only with an animal beauty after all. He 
looks flushed and dissipat His eye has 
aglance from which I shrink with disgust, 
and his mouth an expression I cannot toler- 
ate. I saw them for a moment side by side, 
as they were lighting their bedroom candles. 
How much more beautiful seemed the calm, 
— face of the uncle to me, than the laugh- 
ng, good-humored countenance of the neph- 


ew. 

“You will call me capricious. I cannot 
help it. What Ashwin Howell was at the 
time I first knew him, I cannot say; what 
he is now I can guess only too well. Had I 
never met him again, I should have kept 
him in my memory as a kind of beautiful 
dream, too sacred and dear for the eyes of 
the world to gaze upon. But, believe me, 
dear Madge, if we wish to keep up the illu 
sions of our girlhood, we should never meet 
those who shared them with us after experi- 
ence has lifted the magic veil of romance 
from our eyes. I am safe, as far as Ash- 
win Howell is concerned, forever more. 

‘His voice and step have lost the pow- 
er to move me. I can only look quietly in- 
to his handsome face, and wonder what I 
once saw there to charm me so. 

“That he does not dream of such a 
change in me is very evident. He looks up- 
on me as the school-girl who dared the vigi- 
lance of half a dozen teachers to enjoy a 
stolen walk with him, and manifests his in- 
terest in me in a kind of lordly way that 
sometimes makes my blood boil. He seems 
to think he need but throw the handkerchief 
at any time that may suit him, and I shall 
stoop to pick it up, with a thousand thanks. 
I might have been besotted as he thinks me 
twelve months ago; but now I am free, so 
far as he is concerned. 

“ There, you will say, is a half confession 
of slavery in another direction. Well, be it 
so. I have always told you every thought 
and feeling I have had; we | should I be 
ashamed to show you those which are high- 
er and nobler than any 7 have seen in me 
before? Why should I fear to say that I 
have learned to prize true dignity of charac- 
ter, true manliness of soul, true delicacy of 
feeling, and true nobility of nature, in the 
place of such counterfeits as I find in the 
mind of Ashwin Howell ? 

“I do love his uncle, Madge: I am forced 
to own it. 1 think I must have loved him 
from the first, though I could not see it till 

Ashwin came. But as I looked at the two 
men, as they stood or sat side by side, I 
knew well which was the dearer. I would 
not give one hour of quiet conversation with 
him for ten thousand such walks as I used 
to take with Ashwin, while you, faithful lit- 


ed | garden gate of La Priory. 


tle friend as you were, kept watch at the 


“But since his nephew came I get but 
few of these hours. He seemsto avoid us. 
It is Ashwin now who rides with me in the 
morning, Ashwin who walks with me and 
Blucher after dinner in the garden, and Ash- 
win who shares those precious eveni 
hours that were once consecrated to him. re 
get wild sometimes, and wish him in Jericho, 
or any other distant place ; but it will not 
do to tell him so, and I can only look up at 
the shuttered windows of Mr. Howell’s 
rooms, and wonder how long it will be be- 
fore that dear, serious face looks out upon 
me again. I have tried to join him, when I 
could, without attracting too much attention; 
but he has received me rather coldly. The 
other evening as he mapa us on the porti« 
co, I asked ‘him if he would solve a riddle 
for me. 

> Name it, he said, pausing in his rapid 
walk. 

“*Why is it that the persons we most 
wish to see are the very ones we see the 
least of ?’ 

“ He looked me straight in the face, and 
his color rose. 

“*You must first prove that it is so,’ he 
said coldly, and passed on. 

“TIT said nomore. I felt that he had un- 
derstood my appeal, and rejected it. 

“ Meanwhile our days go on here much 
as usual to the outward eye, but, ob, how 
different to mine. The happy hours have 
all fled, and the weary ones remain. I hear 
the piano, now and then, in the room be- 
neath my own, but its music is so sad that it 
makes me weep. Oh, how I wish do 
wish — Ashwin would go back to the city, 
and leave us as we were before. 


“ Evening. — Matters are evidently draw- 
ing toaclose,dear Madge. Tonight, while we 
were standing on the portico, looking up at 
the moon, and talking of you and La Priory, 
Ashwin asked me to be his wife. 1 declined, 
most respectfully and decidedly, and, leaving 
him, came at once to my room. From this 
side window | can see him still standing 
there, digesting his astonishment. It must 
indeed have been a great one to him, If 
any one had told me twelve months since, 
that I should this night give such an answer 
to such a question from him, should I have 
believed it? I fancy not. But I am glad 
it is over, and I —_ he will g0 away quiet- 
ly now. I.feel asif a heavy load had n 
taken off my heart, and, for the first time 
since he came, can go quietly to = 

“ CLARA, 


“ One day later.— Our early stage-coach 
carried Me Ashwin Howell , bor. to the 
railroad station this morning, Madge, but. 
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not before he had had an explanation with 
his uncle. My mother was left somewhat 
in the dark, both by me and by him, but 
she has since been enlightened on that and 
other points. 

“It is needless to say that I did not take 
my usual ride this morning. My mother 
and myself breakfasted alone, Mr. Howell 
having gone to the station with his nephew, 
so that I met him for the first time at din- 
ner. He looked at me attentively for a mo- 
ment as I took my seat at the table, but ad- 
dressed all his conversation to my mother, 
who was full of regrets over the sudden and 
urgent business that had called his nephew 
back to the city. When dessert was over, 
I still sat by my mother, who established 
herself for her usual nap. Mr. Howell lin- 
gered by the window a moment, and then 
addressed me. 

“* Will you come and walk with me in 
the garden, Clara? I have something to say 
to you.’ 

“TI followed him to the little arbor, ex- 
pecting a terrible lecture for my rejection 
of his nephew. But I was mistaken. He 
looked puzzled, but neither grieved nor an- 
Indeed he seemed more like himself 


than I had seen him for days. 


“¢ Ashwin has told me all that passed be- 
tween you and him last night,’ he said, as 
soon as I had taken my seat beside him in 
the arbor; ‘and he begged me to come and 
talk with you about it, and find out, if I 
could, the reason of his strange dismissal. 
Will you tell me, Clara, as you might tell 
any friend who is old enough to be your fa- 
ther?’ 

“ Here wasa fine beginning! But I only 
answered that I refused his nephew simply 
because I did not love him. 

“* Yet you loved him once,’ he said, with 
a searching glance. 

“*] thought I did, Mr. Howell,’ I said 

“*When I sang the serenade which 
moved you so,’ he continued, ‘did you not 
love him ?’ 

“«] thought I did, I said again. 

“* And what taught you that you did not, 

?? 


“I was silent. How could I tell him? 

“He began to pace up and down before 
me. A sure sign that he was moved. 

“Clara, he said, in a soft voice, ‘my 
nephew loves you, and I promised him to 
plead for him. What is it that he has done 
to change you?’ 

“* Nothing,’ I answered. ‘It is what he 


= 
not 


_ has not done.’ 


“* And what is that?’ 
“*He has not made himself a 
noble man,’ I said warmly. ‘He 


beén just; he has not been generous, or 


he would not know what to do with it. He 
would soon despise, and finally break it.’ 

“* How do you know, Clara?’ 

“*T judge him by the eye and mouth, 
which never lie.’ 

“He was silent fora moment. Then he 
sighed, and said, — 

“¢ Well, my child, if it must be, it must. 
Yet I will confess that I hoped to have 
bound you to me even through him. I am 
a lonely man, Clara, and must always be. 
But I had hoped that if I went away and 
left him with afair young wife, Clara would 
give her uncle a warm welcome when he re- 
turned,’ 

“‘*Going? Are you going away?’ I 

cried. 
“ ¢Very soon, my child. On a long and 
weary journey, from which I may never re- 
turn, I have no ties to bind me to home as 
other men have, and I may be a wanderer 
till I die. Iam the East, Clara, — 
to the Hol Land. hat shall I bring you 
for an bee de from Jerusalem ?’ 

“I forgot everything except that I was 
about to lose him. I held out my hands to 
him, and cried out, — 

“*If you go away from me for so longa: 
time, if I can never see your face or hear 

’ 
your voice again, I shall die ! 

“*¢ What, Clara?’ 

“He came and stood over me, as if he 
would clasp me to his heart, and then turn- 
ed suddenly away. 

“*No, I will not say it. I will not wrong 
your innocent trust and confidence so.’ 

“*Oh, speak! I will hear, I must!’ I 
cried. 

“*Clara, do you think I have been cold and 
insensible during all the delightful days we 
have passed ‘together? Do you think, be- 
cause I am so much older than you, that I 
cannot see how delightful your youth and 
gayety is? Do you think, because I am re- 
served and quiet, that I am also cold and in- 
different? Ifso, youare mistaken. I love 
you! I love you with ten times the fervor 
the boy who wooed you can feel. I love 
you as a lonely man must love the one fair 
flower that seemed to spring up in his path- 
way for him alone. There is not a smile of 
your lip, not a glance of Fed eye, not a 
wave of your hair, that I do not know by 
heart. ‘Clara, you will never be loved again 
as I love you.’ 

“T knew it well, but I was silent. It was 
so strange to see him, who had always been 
so self-possessed and reserved, moved and 
trembling through his deep affection for a 
simple girl, that I could not speak. 

“«If I were a younger man, or a richer, 
or a more famous one,’ he continued, ‘] 
should not give you up till I had made at 
least one trial to win your heart. But, as it 


If I gave him my heart 


dFuly courageous. 


is, I can only resign you to some one better _ 
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and fair and 


way of you. Clara, youn 
s trust she will 


not for me. et 


not quite forget her friend when he is far 
wa 


a 

« Hie took my hand and pressed it gently. 
I looked up in his face, and could not keep 
him in suspense. 

“<¢If Clara’s choice was here,’ I said, 
‘would you go away? 

“* Do not tempt me with such a question, 
my child. I should be base indeed, if I was 
to take advantage of your yon sympa- 
thy, simply that I might be happy, while 

u were miserable.’ 

“Hear me,’ I said, rising, and standing 
beside him. ‘ From the first moment that 
we met you have been dear tome. You ask 
why I rejected your nephew. I will tell 
you. It was because I loved you; and if 
= ge, away and leave me, it will break my 


“*Clara, my darling, can this be real?’ he 
exclaimed, as he clasped me to his heart, 
and kissed me again and again. 

“ Ah, it was real. No one is ever so hap- 
py in a dream. 

“We went together to my mother, and 
told her all. She rubbed her eyes, and 
looked at us in astonishment; but when she 
fully understood everything her joy knew no 
bounds. She has been in a state of efferves- 
cence ever since, and insisted on my writing 
to you to come at once, that she might have 
some one to talk to about her preparations 
for the wedding. 

“ You will come, will you not, dear Madge? 


Your term has so nearly expired that you 
can easily get leave of absence for the re- 
mainder; and come and be my mother’s 
‘right-hand man.’ The wedding is to be 
celebrated on Christmas Day. Mr. Howell 
and my mother will not hear of any later 
season. Then, after a short trip to Phila- 
delphia, we shall return to the old home- 
stead, and wait quietly till summer, when 
that eagerly-talked-of visit to the Holy Land 
is to be made. 

“These are our arrangements, Madge; 
but we will talk more of them when we 
meet. Come to us at once, and you will 
see how much Boscobel eclipses La Priory 
in its autumnal beauty. 1 will promise you 
plenty of amusement of all kinds; and I can 
assure you, you will never say ‘ogre’ again 
after you look once in the kind face of the 

rofessor,— my professor now! You will 
ove him, — you can’t help it ; for you are as 
much influenced by a gentle manner as I, 
— you never would confess it. 

“Come, then, dear friend, and see how 
happy we are. Come, and be happy with 
us yourself. I shall look for you every 
stage; and, O Madge, I defer till then the 
joy of telling you how deeply I prize the no- 

le heart I have won; and how infinitely 
above my first, I find my second and last 
and best ideal ! 


“ As ever, your affectionate friend, 
“CLARA RUSSELL, 


“P, S, It will be Clara Howell after all, 
it, Madge?” 


THE RECORD FIRES OF LIFE. 
BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


EE that range of lofty mountains 
Rising from the plains of time, 
backward through the ages, 
Through each storied human clime, 
Low, upon their silvery summits, 
Burn the record fires of life, — 

ing good, and showing evil; 
Showing peace, and showing 


Love histonc, vague tradition. 
Every act, and every thought, 
Real events and wildest dreaming, 
All into their glow are brought. 
vivid, aay lustre, 
ing not with ages past 
Prints cach feature deat and perfect, 
In the first as in the last. 


Much that seemed the finest metal 
By this light as dross is told: 
Much that seemed as dull and common 
sheen of perfect gold. 


Brooxune, Mass., Marcu, 1881. 


Many lives that as noble 
Here Lave little to display: 

Many lives that pass unnoticed 
Shine in splendor there for aye. 


Brother, in this sphere of labor, 
While you climb ambition’s height, 
Ne’er forget this solemn maxim: 
Time will always win for right. 
To you gain few mortal bl 
And in sadness reach — grave, 
There is fruitage in the future 
For your of action brave. 


Fearless do what Heaven bids you! 
Let the plants of genius grow 

Til transition ends your sorrows, 
Till you leave the task below. 

Then from glory see the millions, 
Feeble age and stalwart youth, 
luck and eat the fruit of wisdom 

on your trees of truth, 
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THE GHOSTLY CARD. 


BY FLORENCE H. BIRNEY. 


ys was a fine September morning when I 
alighted from the railway carriage at the 
little station of Cumbermede, and looked 
around for my friend, Jack Mereton, of 
Mereton Hall, there. But no Jack: in- 
stead, however, a neat-looking servant, in 
quiet livery, touched his hat to me, and ask- 
ed if I was Mr. Hayle. Answering him in 
the affirmative, he said that Squire Mereton 
had sent the carriage for me, being unable 
to come himself. . 

In a few minutes I was being driven 
along the pleasant country road, snuffing in 
the pure air with a keenness of enjoyment 
which only a hard-worked London barrister 
can feel, when he is off for a day in the 
country. 

“ Is your master ill?” I asked of the ser- 
vant, as we bowled along. 

“Well, sir,” he replie 
of his bad turns, 
now.” 

“ Bad turns!” I exclaimed. 
you mean?” 

“You ’ll see soon enough, sir. I can’t 
exactly describe them; but it ’s only since 
he came back from abroad, six months ago, 
that he ’s had them.” 

The rest of our drive was a silent one. 
Even while I smoked, my thoughts were 
busy with Jack Mereton. We had passed 
through Eton and Oxford together, where 
we had sworn everlasting friendship; and, 
although our different paths in life had sep- 
arated us, yet the old feelings remained, and 
we had occasionally met, until, some two 

ars before this, Jack had gone abroad. 

ince then I had heard nothing of him, and 
only knew of his return by the following let- 
ter, which I opened one nto at my 
rooms, after donning slippers and dressing- 
aig preparatory to a quiet evening at 

ome ; but my cigar went out in my stupe- 
faction, as I read: — 


“ Mereton Hatt, Sept. —, 186-. 
“DeaR HAYLE,— For Heaven’s sake, 
and by the gy our friendship, come 
to me at once. Telegraph by what train 
u will arrive. Come, come, for I am in 
ell ! Jack.” 


“Is he crazy ?” I exclaimed. 

And I only stared stupidly at the paper, 
“until I recollected that there was a night 
train which I could take for Cumbermede. 


So, hastily throwing a few things into my 


“squire’s got one 
e has them pretty often 


“ What do 


portmanteau, I walked to the station, tele- 
graphed to Jack, and in half’ an hour was 
whizzing across the country at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour, instead of sitting com- 
ro my open fire, reading a fa 
vorite book. 

And now I was riding up the long avenue 
of old oaks, and my wonderings about my 
friend would soon be cleared away. 

When I a in front of the Hall, I 
was received bya highly respectable look- 
ing butler, who informed me that his master 
was sick ; but begged that I would make my- 
self at home, a e would see me at lunc 
eon, 

I was shown to my room, and had not 
long finished changing my dress, when the 
luncheon-bell rang. Feeling hungry, as 
well as very anxious to see dear old Jack, I 
hurried down. 

As I entered the dining-room a figure 
rose, and, extending a hand to me, said, 
with a faint smile, — 

* Hayle, old fellow, this is really good of 
iu. 

“Good Heavens, Jack!” I ejaculated, 
aa I took his hand. Py this be 

And then I stopped, unable to say anoth- 
er word, 

When I had last seen him, two years be- 
fore, Jack Mereton was a fine, tall, broad- 
shouldered young fellow of twenty-eight, 
full of life’and spirits, popular with both 
men and women, and without a care in the 
world. Now I saw before me a bowed, 
care-worn, broken-spirited man, looking near- 
er forty than thirty, threads of silver in his 
dark-brown hair, and in form a mere shad- 
ow of his former self. He could not help 
se my shocked surprise, but only 
pressed thy hand more warmly, and at once 
invited me to approach the table. 

We talked on indifferent topics; but, 
while 1 did full justice to the excellent 
luncheon, _ hardly touched a morsel, but 
gradually drifted into reminiscences of old 
times, and occasionally a bight smile would 
illumine his face as he forgot the present in 
the past. 

One thing struck me as very singular, 
and that was the restlessness and anxious 
looks of the two servants who waited upon 
us. They appeared to be listening all the 
while for some sound, and did not attempt 
to conceal their relief when at last we left 
the table. Mereton, too, seemed to feel 
more at ease than before, and in quite a 
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cheery tone proposed a walk through the 
k 


sah Now,” thought I, “ I shall have the mys- 
tery explained.’ 

But no: he talked of everything but him- 
self, — of drainage, of labor-saving machin- 
ery, and went into a ge ery of the gen- 
osleay of some cattle he had just purchased. 
I was vexed, but did not like to show my- 
self curious, and, after quite a long tramp, 
we returned to the house, and separated un- 
tildinner. Alone in my room, I determined 
to question him that evening at all hazards. 

e appeared quite cheerful when we again 
met, and dinner passed off quietly, except 
for the same evident nervousness on the 
part of the servants, The dinner had been 
cleared away, the servants had left the 
room, and Mereton had just asked me to 
try his ’27 port, when he gave a shrill cry, 
started up in his seat, and threw out his 
hands, as if to shut off some terrible sight. 

“Good Heavens, Jack!” I cried, “ what 
is the matter?” 

“ There! there!” he exclaimed, pointing 
with his finger, “it has come again. Do 
you not hear it? Do you not see it?” 

His eyes were staring from their sockets 
at a point behind me, and so horrible was 
his look, that it was with an involunta 
shudder that I turned my head and looked. 
1 saw nothing, but a slight sound attracted 
my attention. I can only describe it as a 
rapid flip-flap, as of the shuffling of a pack 
of cards, and then the slower click-click of 
He + cards as they were dealt out upon the 
table. 

Although puzzled, I turned to Mereton, 
who had sunk back in his chair, and was 
sitting with his face buried in his hands. 

“] see nothing, Jack,” I said. “You are 
imaginative: you are not well.” 

“You can’t see it!” he cried, raising his 
head, and bending upon me a look aw- 
ful in its hopeless despair. “ You can’t_see 
it, but you can hear it, you can hear it: you 
must hear it!” 

“I certainly hear something,” was my re- 


ty knew it! I knew it!” he almost 
screamed. “You hear it, the devilish pack 
of cards that has been my ruin, But you 
cannot see the one who shuffles and deals. 
It is only of late that he has come; but he 
waits for another game. Oh, mercy, mercy, 
spirit or fiend! The Queen of Hearts! 
Don’t you see it? Blood-dabbled! Ah, 
mercy! | can bear no more”— 

A convulsive shudder shook his frame, 
and I had barely time to seize him ere he 
sank to the floor. Startled almost out of 
my senses, I reached for a cushion, laid my 

r friend’s head upon it, rushed to the 

ll, which I pulled violently, and then, 

snatching a glass of water from the table, 


dashed its contents into his face. Several 
servants ran in. 

“Get a doctor here,” I cried. “ Your 
master is in a fit.” 

“ Ah, sir,” said the old butler, with a sigh, 
“he has these fits every day now, and a 
doctor could do him no good.’ 

And the faithful servant chafed the cold 
hands, and directed the other servants in 
the use of the restorativés he had found 
most efficacious. In afew moments Mere- 
ton opened his eyes, and groaned. 

“We ’d best get him to bed now,” said 
the butler. 

And we carefully lifted him up, bore him 
to his room, and laid him on his bed, with- 
out his apparently noticing it. 

As I was leaving the room, the old but- 
ler came to my side, and asked in a hushed, 
scared voice, — 

“ Did you hear it, sir?” 

“I certainly heard a singular sound,” I 
answered. 

“ We have all heard it, too, sir. It comes 
every day, chiefly at meals, and in the even- 
ing squire always goes into a fit, and every 
day he gets worse. He won’t see a doctor; 
and, as I said, a doctor could n’t do him any. 


good anyhow, for it’s a ghost, and no mis- 
take.” 


“ Nonsense,” said I, “this noise is made 
in some natural manner, which a little sensi- 
ble search would discover.” 

He shook his gray head unbelievingly, © 


‘and I left him. 


I went two or three times to Jack’s room 
that evening, but the housekeeper, who was 
watching with him, told me he seemed to be 
sleeping quietly; and at last I went to bed, 
and tried to sleep. But in vain. Only a 
dull insensibility would occasionally come. 
over me, from which I would be roused by 
some fearful dream or other. I arose early, 
and took a refreshing walk in the sunrise, 
which had the effect of restoring to me my 
usual mental equilibrium. 

At breakfast Mereton sent his excuses: 
he was better, but too weak to talk, and beg- 
ged that I would visit, and see him, after 

inner. 

There was enough to interest and amuse ._ 
me about the old ancestral place, so the da 
passed without dullness; but I confess 
was glad when dinner was announced, for I 
was becoming feverish in my anxiety for a 
solution of the mystery ne ty my 
poor friend. My solitary meal over, I lost 
no time in repairing to Jack’s room. I was 
shocked at the change in him since the night 
before. He looked even more haggard, and 
there was a wild, haunted stare in his eyes, 
while every sense seemed strained to hear 
or see something which he yet feared to find. 
He did not rise from the arm-chair in which, - 
propped up with cushions, he sat, but mo-. 
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tioned me to a seat near him. which I took 
in silence. 

In a moment he spoke, and the mournful 

tone of his voice aroused my deepest pity. 
- “You have been surprised, Hayle, no 
doubt, at what has occurred,” he said, “and 
it was to explain it allto you that I sent to 
London for you. You are my oldest friend, 
and it is to ate I look to execute my last 
wishes; for | am a dying man.” 

“ Nonsense,” I said. “ You ’ve as many 
years to live as I. You are under the influ- 
ence of some hallucination. Let us togeth- 
er unravel this mystery, whatever it is, and 
my word for it, you "ll be a well man again.” 

“You do not know what = are talking 
ne he said gloomily. “ Wait until I tell 

u ° 
ale reached out, poured some wine from 
a bottle which stood on a table near him, 
drank it off, and then, in a somewhat strong- 
er and clearer voice, spoke as follows : — 

“Two years since, as you know, I left 
for the Continent. Young, healthy, and 
rich, I thoroughly enjoyed myself wherever 
I went. I fell in with rather a fast set, how- 
ever; and, in company with some of them, 
visited the gayest cities in Europe. We 
shared in some pretty wild orgies; but I 
was still light-hearted, when on one fatal 
night two or three of us sauntered into a 
second-class gambling saloon in Paris. I 
had become passionately fond of gaming, 
and, being rich enough to be indifferent to 


a few losses, played rather recklessly; but | 


frequently won, sometimes large sums. 

“A motley. crowd was gathered around 
the tables, but politely made room for us, 
and I was soon hard atit. An hour passed. 
I had been constantly winning, but now be- 
gan to lose. My visa vis was proportion- 
ately lucky, betting generally against me. 
I became irritated by this, helped on, doubt- 
less, by the wretched stuff they had there to 
drink. I gazed steadily at him a moment 
to see what manner of person he might be. 
He was a tall, spare man, dressed in a well- 
worn suit of black, the coat being buttoned 
clear to his throat, and the collar turned up, 
which, as it was a warm night, struck me as 
odd. But his face! Alas! I have never 
forgotten it. Thin, with high cheek bones, 
a grizzled beard and mustache, and a lon 
nose set between two sunken eyes, whic 
gazed from their sockets with a look of des- 
pair. Occasionally a hungry, eager glance 
would shoot from them, such a glance as is 
only seen in the eyes of men who, absurbed 
by one passion, have lost all else, even the 
hope of a hereafter. It was only for an in- 
stant that I gazed at him, and then the 
game went on. I lost steadily, and grew 
more and more irritated, as I —— to sus- 

t that all was not fair. Finally I called 
a fresh pack of cards. It was brought, 


and, as for some reason all save myself 
and the Frenchman had dropped out of the 
game, I gave it to him to deal. 

“ He shuffled the cards dexterously, pre- 
sented them to me to cut, and then dealt, 
I thought I saw a suspicious motion of his 
fingers as he was dealing, but I said nothing. 
The game was close; each had but one 
point to secure, when the Frenchman turn- 
ed a card which gave him the victory unless 
I turned the Queen of Hearts. Hesitating- 
ly, I exposed my card: it was a low one, 
My adversary had won,and his eyes spar- 
kled with delight.. But my passion now 
carried me beyond all bounds. Springing 
to my feet, I cried angrily, — 

“*T have been swindled, cheated! There 
is a card missing from the pack. It isa 
cheat!’ 

“The proprietor hurried forward, as did 
many others, and the cards were hastily 
counted. The —- of Hearts was gone! 

“*There stands the swindler, the thief!’ 
I cried, pointing to the Frenchman, who 
stood with his right hand thrust into the 
breast of his coat. ‘He has taken the card! 
Search him !’ 

“* Yes, yes, search him!’ was the shout. 

“But the Frenchman, in a voice of thun- 
der, cried, — 
ies : Back, scoundrels! I will not be search- 

“*You admit yourself then a swindler, a 
cheat, a thief!’ I cried. 

“ He foamed with rage. ' 

“* Sacre/ 1 a thief, a swindler, a cheat! 
Cochon @ Anglais !” 

“ And he sprang at my throat like a tiger. 
I met him with a straight right-hander, 
which knocked him back, and, as he sprang 
eps wild with fury, several persons seize 

im. 

“*Be calm, Jules,’ said one, ‘this is not 
the way’ 

“*But he called me a thief, Adolphe,’ 
screamed the other. ‘I, an officer and a 

entleman! A thief! a swindler! I will 
ave his heart’s blood! I will fight him 
here: I tell you here, where he has insulted 


me. 
“He would have sprung at me again had 
he not been held. His friend Adolphe 
came up to me, and said, — 
“* Monsieur, you have insulted my friend 
Monsieur De la Rie, and must fight him.’ 
“* Your friend is a card-sharper, whom I 


would be excused from fighting,’ said I con- 
temptuously. ‘But, that I may rid the 
would of one of the canaille, I will fight him 
in any way he chooses. My friend here 
will act for me.’ : 

And I turned 

“The seconds conferred together, and it 
was soon apparent that a dispute had arisen. 
At length my second, Kennedy, of the 
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Tenth, — you know him, — came to me with 
a troubled face. 

“*That madman,’ he said, ‘insists on 
fighting across this table, and at once. I 
have refused to consent. It would be sim- 
ply murder and suicide.’ 

“ At this moment De la Rie broke loose 
from his friends, and came up to us. 

“*Does the Englishman accept my 
terms ?” he asked insolently. 

“*No,’ I replied. 

“ There was a slight murmur in the crowd, 
and De la Rie said sneeringly, — 

“*Ah, ha, monsieur is afraid to fight, 
though not afraid to insult a gentleman!” 

“ That settled it. 

‘ “*Fix it as they will,’ I cried to Kenne- 
% In a few minutes all was ready, and we 
took our places with only the table between 
us. 

“ My adversary was cooler now, but his 
eye flashed with a terrible, threatening rage, 
and a fierce smile overspread his face as the 
pistol was handed to him. I was quite as 
angry. Swindled, robbed, and then forced 
into a duel by the swindler and robber! 
There was no mercy in my heart as I pre- 
pared to fire. 

“*One! two! three!’ 

“As the last word sounded, I fired. At 
the same instant I thought I heard a dull 
click. The smoke rose in front of me. | 
was unhurt; but a heavy fall was heard 
from the other side of the table. Bending 
forward, | saw De la Rie in the arms of his 
second, a stream of blood gushing from his 
breast. His pistol had missed fire. Oh, 
how often I have wished it had gone off, 
and slain me! But at that moment I felt 
no regret, no pity. 

“* Unbutton his coat,’ I said harshly. 
*You will find the missing card in his 
breast.’ 

“There was an indignant murmur from 
the spectators, and even my second ,looked 
shocked. 

“* No, no,’ said the dying man feebly, ‘it 
shall not be unbuttoned.’ 

“ And he struggled to prevent it. 

“ But a surgeon who had been summoned 
gently unfastened it. There was an ex- 
clamation from all. The reason of his re- 
luctance was explained. The unfortunate 
man, as | afterward learned, although an of- 
ficer and a gentleman, had been ruined by 
and daily descending to lower 

epths, had pawned his clothing to his very 
shirt, for money with which to tempt for- 
tune once more; and, to conceal it, was com- 

lied to wear his coat closely buttoned. 

o card was there; but it was plain to all 
why he had refused to be searched. While 
I stared at him, the surgeon arose, and 


said, — 


“*There is no hope. He will not live 
five minutes.’ 

“* My poor wife, my child,” murmured the 
unfertunate man. 

“ And, as I heard him, a pang shot across 
my heart for the first time. 

“ At that instant a servant of the estab- 
lishment came running up. 

“*Q monsieur,’ he cried, ‘I have found 
the card. Look, look. It was stuck to the 
wrapper, as you see, and remained there 
when the pack was taken out.’ 

“And he held up the fatal. Queen of 
Hearts fastened to the wrapper as he said. 

“I gazed with staring eyeballs a moment, 
unable to fully realize the horror of the 
thing. Then, a terrible groan burst from 
me. 

“*Great Heaven! I have killed an inno- 
cent man!’ 

“ As I said this, De la Rie, with a sudden 
effort, raised himself from his supporter’s 
arms, and fixed his eyes on me. _ 1! shudder- 
ed at their steady gaze, but could not look 
away, nor could I speak. 

“* Englishman,’ said he, ‘ you have insuk- 
ed me without cause. You have branded 
me as a thief, a swindler. You have ended 
by shooting me down. You have done all 
this, and 1 am dying without revenge, thanks 
to that cursed pistol. But,’ and his voice 
grew more distinct, and there was a deadly 
thrill of hatred in it,‘ but I will yet have 
vengeance. I die: yet you shall again see 
me, and hear me. Give me that card.’ 

“It was handed to him, and he dipped it 
in the blood that welled from his breast. 
Then, holding it before him, he said solemn- 


WY swear by this blood-dyed card that 
its mirage, and that of the man you have 
murdered, shall haunt your hours,’ sleeping 
or. waking. In the hour of pleasure, or that 
of sorrow, I shall haunt you, until in your 
misery you call for death to save ro 
When that time comes, your breast shall be 
as bloody as mine. Remember!’ 

“ He sank back, and in another moment 
was no more. 

“1 think I was stunned by what had hap- 
pened: at least I have no recollection as to 
how my friends got me away. My remorse 
was almost more than I could bear, espec- 
ially when I learned that my unfortunate 
victim was a good citizen, husband, and fa- 
ther, save in the one vice of gambling. He 
had been a brave officer, and, in spite of his. 
unlucky propensity, was respected by all 
who knew him; and this man I had first 
grossly insulted, and then slain. 

“] made what reparation I could by see 
tling an income upon the widow and orphan 
sufficient to keep them above want, and then 
left Paris with the determination never to 
visit it again. I went to Italy, plunged in- 
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to every kind of pleasure, and in a couple 
of months managed to dull the edge of my 
remorse. At the end of that time ” — 

Mereton shuddered slightly, and paused; 
but, after a moment’s hesitation, he drank 
another glass of wine, and resumed : — 

“I was sitting in my room about mid- 
night, iazily thinking of retiring, when I 
was startled bya strange sound which seem- 
ed to come from the table at my elbow. I 
need not describe it to you. 

“T examined the table and the room for 
some explanation; but found none, and final- 
y sat down, and wonderingly listened. 

radually the conviction was borne in upon 
my mind that the sound was that of the 
shuffling and dealing of a pack of cards. A 
terrible dread soe me. I tried to rise; 
but I seemed fastened to my chair. , Sud- 
denly something white glistened on the ta- 
ble: it took shape. ith staring eyes I 
bent forward: it was a card, —the Queen of 
Hearts, the lower part dyed red with blood ! 
My brain swam; I cried out, and fainted. 
My servant came to me, but I remember 
nothing of how I passed the night. When 
I opened my eyes in the morning the sun 
was shining into my room, and everything 
looked so bright and natural that I tried to 
persuade myself I had only had a terrible 
dream. I went out, mingled with compan- 
‘jons, but could not shake off a certain dread 


of the night. I attended a grand ball that 


evening, and tried to be gay. I had partial- 
ly succeeded in driving away my fears, when, 
as I strolled upon a balcony with the Coun- 
tess de L——, that accursed sound again 
struck upon my ear. I hurried my compan- 
ion back to the ball-room ; the sound follow- 
ing me. I hardly knew what I did or said, 
but, taking leave of my hostess, I hastened 
home. Still the sound, and there on the ta- 
ble the fatal card. With the courage of de- 
spair I clutched at it, felt nothing, but still 
saw it. Again I sank down in hopeless 
misery. 

“T left Italy, I rushed frantically over 
Europe, but that dreaded sound followed me 
everywhere. At my meals, in the midst of 
friends, at night, in the morning, still the 
tormentor came; and now others began to 
hear it,and to wonder at it. Finally, worn 
out, I returned to England, with the faint 
hope of finding rest an e here. For a 
few days after my arrival nothing occurred, 
and I began to breathe freer. But one 
evening as I sat at my wine after dinner, 


the servants having left, the hated sound 
came again. With a sigh I raised my eyes, 
when, great Heaven, Hayle! De la Rie him- 
self stood before me, his eyes fixing me with 
a mocking stare, the blood trickling down 
his breast, while he shuffled a pack of cards, 
I fell back in a fit. Since then I have never 
been free from him. Daily he shuffles his 
hantom cards before me, and turns up the 
blood-stained Queen of Hearts. He has 
never spoken. When he does, I know I 
shall die. No one else sees him, though all 
hear the sound. Now I have told you all, 
all. I feel that there is no hope for me 
here, and hereafter— Ah, I dare not think 
of that. But see, he comes again, again!” 

And Mereton pointed wildly into vacancy, 
while the glare of madness shone in his 
eyes. 

“Demon! fiend! why do you thus tor- 
ment me?” he cried. “What would you 
have me do? End this torture! O Heav- 
en, is there no help? O spirit, spare me! 
Slay me at once, or leave me! Do not 
stare at me with your glassy eyes; and 
point to your bleeding breast ” — 

At this moment the butler, for whom I 
had rung, entered the room. We tried to 
get Mereton away, but he struggled like a 
madman, raving wildly in words and tones 
which nearly paralyzed us as we listened. 
Suddenly we paused, and we heard distinct- 
ly a clear, low voice in front of us. 

“ Monsieur,” it said, “it is my turn now.” 

Filled with terror, the butler fell on his 
knees, while I staggered back just as Mere- 
ton, uttering a shrill scream, clapped his 
hand to his heart, and fell heavily to the 
floor. A torrent of blood rushed from his 
mouth, deluging his breast. 

As, unable to move from horror, we gazed 
at him, we both saw a shape take human 
form, and stand beside him. It was indis- 
tinct, and waved to and fro; but we could 
clearly outline the form of a man such as 


oe had described as De la Rie, and 


we could see the dead eyes glare, and the 
blood trickling down the breast. In its 
right hand it held a card, —the nme of 
Hearts, the lower part blood-stained. 

As, frozen with horror, we gazed, the 
shape bent, dipped the card in Mereton’s 
gore, and then, with a devilish look of tri- 
umph in its glassy eyes, disappeared. 

Mereton had burst a large blood-vessel, 
and was quite dead. 
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Fack and the Lady, 


FACK AND 


SAILOR, roughly dressed, was stroll- 
A ing through the streets of New Orleans, 
then in rather a damp condition from recent 
rain, and rise of the tide. Turning the cor- 
_ ner of a much-frequented and narrow alley, 
he observed a young lady standing in per- 
plexity, apparently measuring the depth of 
the muddy water between her and the oppo- 
site sidewalk, with no very satisfied counte- 
nance. 

The sailor paused, for he was a t ad- 
mirer of beauty, and the fair face that pee 
ed out from under the little chip hat might 
tempt an admiring glance. Perplexed, the 
lady put forth one little foot, when the so 
lant sailor, with impulsiveness, exclaime 

“That pretty foot, a should not be 
soiled with the filth of the lane. Wait a 
moment only, and I will make a path jtor 

“So, springin t her into a carpenter’s 
shop for a plank 
board that stood in the doorway, and, com- 
ing back to the smiling girl, who was just 
coquettish enough to accept the services of 
the handsome young sailor, he bridged the 
narrow, black stream, and she _ tripped 
across with a merry “Thank you,” and a 
roguish smile. 

Alas! our young sailor was perfectly 
charmed. What else would make him 
catch and shoulder the plank, and follow the 
little witch through the streets to her home. 
She twice performed the ceremony of walk- 
ing the plank, each time thanking him with 
one of her pretty smiles, 

Presently our hero saw the young lady 
trip up the marble steps of a palace of a 
house, and disappear within the rosewood 
entrance. For a full minute he stood look- 
ing at the door, and then, with a big sigh, 
turned away, disposed of his drawbridge, 
and went back to his ship. 

The next day he received notice of pro- 
motion from the capiain. Poor Jack was 
speechless with amazement. He had not 
dreamed of being exalted to the dignity of a 
second’s mate’s office on board one of the 
most splendid ships that sailed out of the 
port of New Orleans. He knew he was 
competent ; for, instead of spending his mon- 
ey for amusement, visiting theatres and 
bowling alleys on his return from sea, he 


THE LADY. 


purchased books, and had become quite a 
student, but he expected years would inter- 
vene before his ambitious hopes would be 
realized. 

His superior officers favored him, and 
= him opportunities to gather nautical 

nowledge, and in a year the gentlemanly 
young mate had acquired unusual favor in 
the eyes of the portly commander, Captain 
Hume, who had first taken the smart little 
black-eyed fellow as the cabin boy. 

One night the young man, with all the 
other officers, was invited to an entertain- 
ment at the captain’s house. He went, and 
to his astonishment mounted the same steps 
that, two years before, the young lady had 
passed over,—a vision he had never for- 

otten. Thump, thump, went his brave 

eart as he was ushered into the parlor, and 
like a sledge-hammer it beat again, when 
Captain Hume brought forward his daugh- 
ter, and, with a pleasant smile, said, — 

“This young lady was once indebted to 

our kindness for a safe and dry walk 
ome.” . 

His brown cheek flushed hotly as the 
captain sauntered away, leaving Grace at his 
side; and in all that assembly was not so 
handsome a couple as the gallant sailor and 
the “ pretty lady.” 

It was only a year from that time that the 
second mate trod the quarter-deck second 
only in command, and part owner with the 
captain, not only in his vessel, but in the af- 
fections of his daughter, who had always 
cherished respect for the handsome sailor. 
This very homely, but earnest, act of polite- 
ness toward his child had pleased the cap- 
tain, and, though the youth knew it not, was 
the cause of his first promotion. So that 
now the old man has retired from business, 
Henry Wells is captain, and Grace Hume 
is, according to polite parlance, Mrs. Cap- 
tain Wells. In fact the honest sailor is one 
of the richest men in the Crescent City, and 
he owes in part his prosperity to his polite- 
ness in crossing the street. 

The story is really romantic, and founded 
on circumstances that will not by any means 
warrant every youth — for a fortune 
in just the way described. One has oppor- 
tunities to be courteous, however, every 


and nothing is ever lost by it. . 
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A LITTLE CRIPPLE. 


BY MISS MARY J. FIELD. 


he was not sturdy or strong as 
the others, 
And aged before boyhood, decrepit and small, 
Such depth hath the yearning of fathers and 
mothers, 
They loved him at home as their treasure, 
their all. 


A cripple past hope, he was doomed to bear 
crutches, 
save a burden of 
ills ; 
Yet his eyes had the light which softens and 
touches, — 
The look of the reindeer at bay on the hills. 


He wistfully noted the sports and the gambols 
His brothers and sisters enjoyed the long 
day: 
Alas! not for him were the races and rambles 
In the meadows so near, yet so far away. 


And when at His beckoning this child and 
this cripple 
Was summoned where sorrow and death 
hold no place, 
The close of his life seemed the close of a rip- 
ple, 
So peaceful the look on the wan little face. 


How vain, then, the thought that His mercy is 
narrow! 

How empty the doubt of the skeptical mind! 

Each day brings its crumb for the snow-frozen 


sparrow, 
And love for the helpless, the halt, and the 
blind. 
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PHASES IN CANADIAN HOME-LIFE. 


BY PROF. JAMES MCINTOSH. 


know people, one must have lived 
amongst them: no “ flying tour” suffices. 

The writer’s experience is that of a ten- 
years’ residence in Canada. There are 
some persons to whom the name of that 
country conjures up no ideas but those of 
frost and snow, and to whom ice, furs, and 
frozen noses are its staple commodities. But 

Canada is not always cold. Far from it. 
As hot in summer as they are cold in winter, 
, Canadian temperatures do not affect the 
body so much as. do the milder ones of Eng- 
lish seasons. For some reason or other, 

Europeans do not for several years feel the 

extremes of heat and cold in America in 

their true intensity, immigrants often work- 
ing all through the severest weather with 
rolled-up sleeves, to the wonder of the na- 
tives. The popular explanation of this 
henomenon is “thickness of old-country 
lood ;” but this is a point in biology that 
must be left to the decision of the doctors. 

The Canadian himself is a very chilly per- 

son, possessed, moreover, of very decided 
views upon the question of his personal 

comfort; his stove is his first thought, the 
fuel problem finding solution in immense 
stacks of “cordwood,” of which he is as 
proud as English people are of their hounds 
and their horses. iverse in kind as in 
_ name, Canadian stoves are marvels of con- 
structive genius; yet one defect they all 
have,— they are not adapted for roasting. 
Baked meats are the rule, together wit 
stewed dishes of many sorts, whilst the in- 
evitable tomato is served up in one form or 
another at meals. Very good when stewed, 
or sliced and eaten with vinegar, few new- 
comers relish them picked fresh from the 
shrub, and eaten raw,—a common practice 
with Canadians; yet they are said to cure 
the liver-complaint, a disease which is very 
prevalent in hot climates. 

A dire foe of the kitchen as well as of the 
nsary is the tomato-worm, as 
well he may be, for he is poisonous, and has 
the deaths of inoffensive people upon his 
conscience. Worse still, in a commercial 
sense, is the Colorado potato-beetle. Be- 
tween them, they supply a ~ sinister 

hase in the domestic life of Canadians. 

p with the first dawn and away to the 
fields, is the hard lot of thousands of women 
and children. You ask them whither they 

. “To catch potato-bugs.” After some 
cae you meet Son upon their return, car- 
rying heavy pails, filled with a swarming 
; 4 


domestic dis 


mass of striped yellow-and-black beetles. 
These are drenched with petroleum, a liquid 
that speedily kills them. At sunset, the 
same process of extermination is resumed; 
and it is wonderful how, when all have 
been apparently killed, fresh beetles spring 
up from regions unknown, to take the places 
of their deceased brethren. 

There are other pests that help to make 
Canadian home-life unsettled and precarious, 
such as caterpillars, which often devour the 
entire foliage of a fruit-tree in one day; 
and grasshoppers, which, however, keep 
chiefly to the prairie-lands. On the other 
hand, there are no large flocks of birds to 
wreak havoc upon the orchard, for these 
find food and safety alike in the depths of 
the forest; yet, as though Nature designed 
to make up for the absence of song-birds, 
bull-frogs and mosquitos combine in render- 
ing the air vocal with not unpleasant music. 
Busy, buzzing little intruder as he is, the 
mosquito does not spill much blood in the 
ordinary family circle; but he is a terrible 
miscreant in the swamps and new districts. 
The harm done by these pests is, however, 
counteracted by the splendid crops which 
are yielded in Canada, 

Very few Canadians ride saddle-horses ; 
« ~— ” in summer, and sleighs of vari- 
ous kinds in winter, being the conveyances 
in use. Nevertheless, there are good riders 
in many districts; but these ride bareback, 
saddles being expensive luxuries. A horse 
is to the Canadian a very useful animal in- 
deed, for he puts him to both plough and car 
riage ; hard work telling less severely upon 
him than would inevitably be the case with 
delicate, high-stepping English pacers. The 
merest boy-child knows how to harness and 
drive the pony; nor is it easy for a stranger 
if he be ignorant of horse-flesh to gain his 
juvenile esteem. In the newer districts, 

owever, where no beaten thoroughfares yet 
exist, horses are not met with, the ox acting 
as an efficient substitute. This patient ani- 
mal makes his way over miles of rough 


“corduroy ” road without fatigue, where a .- 


horse would drop; nor does he mind swim- 
ming a river with a heavy load at his back, 
in case of need. 

It may be asked, “ What is a corduroy 
road?” A primitive plan for the bridging 
of swamps where drainage cannot be adop - 
ed; and a very effectual plan in its way. The 
first care of the road-constructor is to fell 
trees and strip off the branches. These de- 
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nuded trunks having been laid upon the 
swamp in the direction of their lengths, 
other split trunks are placed across them, 
and the interstices filled in with twigs, mud, 
and moss. 

The home of the settler is rich in propor- 
tion to the number of its available hands; 
and cach member of the family has his or 
her especial part to play at what is termed 
“logging,” which sometimes reaches the di- 
mensions of a “ logging-bee,” when neigh- 
‘bors come from great distances to help the 
owners of the land. Very important phases 
of life to the Canadian farmer are the vari- 
ous “ bees,” and differing as much in kind 
as in appellation. From the cozy “ hooking” 
and “quilting ” bees of the women, we as- 
cend to the laborious “ building,” “ reaping,” 
and “stumping” bees, together with many 
more ; much too long a list for enumeration 
here. 

But the “ sugaring-bee” is so joyous an 
occasion with the young people, that we feel 
tempted to explain its mysteries. Useful as 
are the many species of grass, the chief of 
which is the sugar-cane, North America 
boasts possession of a tree with great sugar- 

roducing qualities,—the sugar- maple. 

tanding beneath the shelter of these grace- 
ful trees with the fierce sun beating down, 
one may trace every vein and fibre through 
the transparent texture of their foliage. 
Cleanly, averse to swamps, and liking the 
society of the beech, only the choicest flow- 
ers and ferns are allowed to grow within the 
maple’s gracious shade ; and, if you want the 
company of the bright-eyed black squirrel 
and of the flame-bird, you must seek the ma- 
ple-grove betimes. Thirty gallons of lus- 
cious sap is the average season's yield of a 
single tree wheu not tampered with; but 


bruin, his long winter trance at an end, 
comes lean and hungry from his lair some- 
times, pausing to lap the sparkling contents 
of the sugaring-trough upon his way to the 
pig-pen. Bored with an auger obl _quely up- 
ward to the depth of half an inch, the ma- 
ple pours its sap into a wooden trough 
placed at its foot to receive it. This sap is 
collected every morning, put into a caldron 
. suspended over a large fire, and boiled to a 
sirup, which is kept constantly skimmed, 
and supplied with new sap. Then the con- 
tents of the caldrons are st ained, and once 
more rapidly boiled, preparatory to being 
poured into moulds. This last operation 
calls for the “sugaring-bee.” Young and 
old repair thither ; nordoes Cupid omit to be 
present, dipping his fatal darts playfully in 
the good-wife’s sirup, before launching them 
at the hearts of rustic swain and simple 
maiden. “ Sugar in spring; in autumn, a 
ring,” is a proverb derived from this pleasant 
gathering. 

There are sterner features, however, in 


the lives of Canadian bush-settlers than the 
sugaring-bee, for they have often to ca 
their grain forty miles to the nearest mil 
Englishmen have their hardships to face in 
the duty of providing for their families ; but 
to run the gantlet of troops of hungry wolves 
in furtherance of this duty, is not amongst 
their trials. Still, bush-life has its advan. 
tages, as it nape | has its pleasures. Fish- 
spearing by torchlight supplies the house- 
hold with material which only requires to be 
smoked over a wood-fire to furnish ample 
stores of provision; and this is — 
ed by the spoils of the chase. If people 
would only eschew finery, they might live 
well in the “bush ;” but truth to tell, the 
Canadian gravitates toward the cities, leav- 
ing the fresh immigrant to battle with un- 
trimmed Nature. 

In the neighborhood of the town, where 
cleared farms, together with barn and-house, 
may be bought from one to five dollars the 
acre, life is shorn of the worst of its cares ; 
ret the harvest season being so brief, all 
Lends must labor hard to garner in the 
grain, and wages are always high, The re- 
lations existing between employer and ém- 
ployed are — primitive, especially upon 
the farm, * Jac ” being “as good as his 
master ;” dining with him, joking with him, 
and pocketing his wages with lordly com- 
plaisance. The same applies to the female 
“helps,” who enter upon a situation less 
with the view of attacking the hard core of 
the domestic difficulty, than to assist in gra- 
ciously lightening the burden of their hard- 
worked employers. Some tact is conse- 
quently necessary, in order to gain the good- ~ 
will of the fair being who condescends to do 
the daily drudgery of a house for pay. 
There is this to be said on the other side, 
that the “help” is in many cases probably 
the equal of her mistress, education coming 
within the reach of all classes. 

The spirit of speculation runs high in 
Canada, so that a man who is today plod- 
ding away at his trade, may by some .lucky 
stroke become a man of means tomorrow. 
There was a blacksmith, brother to a clever 
barrister, who had taken to bemoaning the 
hardness of the times: “Even horses were 
growing parsimonious, not casting shoes 
enough to pay for the use of his bellows.” 
A disappointed man, he did not flee the 
world and turn hermit. In a few years’ time 
there was a blacksmith less in town, and a 
dentist more, for he revenged his losses 
upon society by drawing society's teeth. 
There are to be found in England amateur 
farmers in the persons of many clergymen, 
but the “call” to the plough is with these 
more or less a sentiment. It is otherwise 
in Canada; cassock is often thrown clean 
aside, and that care applied to the eradica- 
tion of thistles from the less stubborn soil, 
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which had otherwise been bestowed upon 
the obdurate hearts of a parish. 

Speaking of the minister, suggests that 
rite which it is his especial prerogative to 
consummate, —a rite easy enough to en- 
act in the towns, but less so in the bush. 
Where hospitality is the rule, and the ad- 
vent of any guest a matter of interest, judge 
of the delight experienced by sundry “ par- 
ties” when the minister arrives! The unit- 
ing of a young couple is indeed a phase in 
the home-life of a settler’s familv; nor need 
one tell how the best logs are thrown upon 
the hearth-fire, the best flitch of bacon hand- 
ed down frum the rafters, the best whiskey 
one ay and the best wearing apparel 

ught out. 

To become a member of the Dominion 
Parliament is an honor coveted there as ar- 
dently as is its parallel honor in England, al- 
though not from such disinterested motives, 
since there is a salary attached to the posi- 
tion; moreover, the people’s representatives 
are not always men of refinement, nor often 
of leisure. The bulk of the members of Par- 
liament are, it is true, lawyers, and very clev- 
er men ; but some of the older settlers share 
the honors and emoluments of the legisla- 
ture, and these are, as a rule, illiterate. Cin- 
cinnatus periodically leaves the plough at 
his country’s call, and the crisp rustling of 
dollar-bills, to don the robes and 7é/e of sen- 
ator, subsiding into civil life as quietly as he 
left it, at the close of the session. 

A phase of Canadian home-life that must 
strike every observer is the absence of rest. 
All have views ahead; few consider them- 
selves settled ; and in most families there is 
somebody of migratory bias, seeking his for- 
tunes perhaps in California or Illinois. 
Since one such character in a village leav- 
ens the whole, the return ot those Canadi- 
ans who had enlisted under American colors 
during the Civil War also affected the stat- 
us of many rustic communities, and tended 
to develop a national sentiment. 

The volunteer militia is quite an institu- 
tion, each hamlet having its company, and 
a large force being yearly under canvas 
throughout the country. Although the mili- 
tary training involved is of a severer kind 
than with the English volunteer force, all 
branches of the community are represented, 
and some very amusing effects are attained ; 
as when Pat, the elected “ captin ” of the lo- 
cal company, orders to tlie “right-about” 
his employer, serving in the ranks as full 
private. The period of annual drill is no 
unimportant phase in the life of the home 
circle, coming as it often does during the 
busy harvest season, when the loss of a 
working member is of great moment to a 
family, and frequently the women have thus 
to fill the places of husbands and brothers in 
the harvest-field. 


Whilst, speaking broadly, summer has but 
the two phases of work and sleep, winter of- 
fers an endless round of festivity. The beau- 
tifully clear nights, with floods of moonlight 
above and hosts of diamonds beneath, pre- 
sent me sights to the eye of the rapid 
traveler by sleigh! Over the crisp snow 
and glittering ice-crystals, mile upon mile, 
to the merry jingling of the bells, the snort- 
ing horses throwing from their nostrils 
clouds of blue steam ; whilst the white “ wind- 
caves” by the road-side project their pink 
and opal roofs, from beneath which fairy 
queens might at any moment be expected to 
emerge with star-tipped sceptres. You stop 

your team to listen, and the silence is un- 
roken. Let it, however, be an unusually 
severe night, and you may hear the trees 
splitting with the frost; the forest fastnesses 
emitting a noise like that of volley-firing; 
for sounds can be heard at great distances 
in the cold air. 

An occasional wild creature — deer, bear, 
or fox— may cross your path, but not to 
harm you. Except in the newer districts, 
wolves are not troublesome, at any rate not 
to a well-organized sleighing-party. Yet, 
not twenty miles from the writer’s place of 
residence, the thriving city of Guelph, there 
are wolves in abundance in a large tract of 
waste land known as Luther swamp, which 
do much havoc with the sheep-folds: but 
they generally keep to the borders of their 
domain, unless when famished with an unu- 
sually severe winter, 

So on you speed, by forest or field, your 
merry load of humanity all mirth and frolic; 
for it is assumed you are one of a “surprise- 
party ” destined to make a pleasant phase in 
the home-life of the minister or the school- 
teacher, the most important members of the 
community in rural Canada, Whichever it 
may be whom you design to honor, he will 
certainly condone the trouble you propose to 
~- him in taking summary possession of 

is house, through respect for your kindly 
motives. 

Canadians, in spite of their weakness for 
surprise-parties sleighing-excursions, 
are no great holiday-makers where the dis- 
bursement of money is concerned. While 
the English working-man is enjoying his 
trip to Margate or his “outing” at the tea- 
gardens or “Zoo,” his kinsman on the other 
side of the Atlantic is “piling up the dol- 
lars ” by assiduous daily routine. His chief 
holidays are Dominion-day and the Queen’s 
birthday. 

Somebody has remarked that the Cana- 
dians are more loyal than the British,—a 
superficial judgment not to be made good 
upon the deeper investigation; yet upon the 
latter of these two days, native patriotism, 
effervescent in peals of bells and salvoes of 
artillery, leaves nothing to be desired. The 
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public games are of a somewhat mixed char- 
acter ; for in one part of the grounds may be 
seen the “noble Indian” gayly attired in 
war-paint and feathers, playing his graceful 
game of Lacrosse; whilst in another is a 
group of stalwart Highlandmen, clad in kilt 
and tartan, engaged in the sports of the 
Gael. German bands are playing the airs of 
Vaterland to the delectation of a ring of ap- 
preciative young critics; whilst the living 
skeleton and fat lady draw to their booths 
those for whom music hath no charms. 
Looked forward to with pleasure by the 
young and old, these festivals are important 
phases in Canadian home-life, scarcely ri- 
valed by that other which occurs toward 
the close of the harvest-season, — the agricul- 
tural show. Held in rotation at the princi- 


pal towns and cities, the show is productive 
of much emulation both between individual 
exhibitors and even between towns. 

One other feature of Canadian life, which 
we notice in conclusion, is the facility which 
the settler has in removing his house from 

lace to place. In England, whatever may 

appen to the furniture, it is a maxim that 
the home, which is an Englishman’s “castle,” 
is fixed and immovable. Not so with the 
home of the Canadian, which frequently is 
known to have changed its locality between 
night and morning, transported upon rollers 
to some more convenient sight. This feat 
can of course only be exercised upon wood- 
en houses, stone houses being as solidly 
built and upon as deeply laid toundations as, 
any English ones. 


CHERRY-TIME. 


BY LULU M. WHEDON. 


WAS about a year ago— 
I don’t recollect the _ 
I, an absurd, finical, 
Ss tical, and cynical 
Old bachelor as ever lived, 
Came strolling by a gate. 
I don’t recollect the date. 


I was grumbling at the weather, 
Which about that time was rather 
Warm for Hades’ hottest season; 
And, cross as a dyspeptic, old 
Curmudgeon with such a cold 

As mine could be, I stopped to scold 
A youngster bold, and ask the reason 
Of his calling me “Old Pumpkins” 
As I wandered up the street. 


But, while he gently went gyrating 
Round the corner without wai 

To give the explanation I desi 

In the house behind the gate, 
Where I started to berate 

That rude boy who would not wait, 
I saw, sir, a young creature, — 
every 

retty as a peach, sir; 

I looked in, and admired, 
wandered up the street. 


I remem! 
As 
AsI 
On her lap she held a t 

was stoning 
Oh! her cheeks like them were ruddy, 


And her round white arm a study 
And I half forgot the muddy , 


Coffee at my boarding-place, 


Curcaco, 188:. 


Of her dark. , smiling face. 
On her lap she held a pan. 


Then I ste up pretty sprucely, 
And inquired rather loosely 
The cognomen of that scamp, 
Growing up to be a 
And I was quite prostrat 
When she plainly intimated 

t he was very near rela 
To her most bewitching self, — 
In fine, he was her brother; 
And I — went, somehow or other. 
Ah! that 
Growing up to be a tramp! 


Supplied with indigestible 
I passed the 
By bribing her detestible 

fone rascal of a brother. 


In a week we were acquain 

In a month adored ~ 

And I ’m now —— 

From the tyranny and bother 

Of a boarding-house existence. 

I live just a little distance 

Further on here down this lane, 

Where my heart will e’er remain. 


Ah! there ’s Jane Maria Ann, 
Stoning cherries in the pan, 
Looking out the while for me. 
Come, old fellow, stop to tea, 
When we li chat, and you can try 
Jane Maria's 


Fet and Creole. 
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FET AND CREOLE. 


BY B. F. CULBERTSON. 


‘6 PSHE queerest pair of fruit-tree agents 


that ever came my way ! 

And Farmer Richards’s head bobbed more 

. emphatically than usual. 
“Of whom are you speaking?” asked his 
wife, pausing with needle uplifted and 
imble poised,-her eyes expressing the won- 
der inspired by her liege lord’s peculiar 

manner. 

Jet shook the snowflakes in a shower 
over the white floor, then squatted beside 
his deliberate master, with all the dignit 
and solemnity of a sultan, while his dar 
eyes roved from one to another of the 
group, as if demanding in a mute way their 
undivided attention to the explanation Far- 
mer Richards was about to give. 

“T was alluding to two strangers Jet and 
I have been tg I was tying 
Prince and Lightfoot in the stable, when a 
slight noise outside made me glance around, 
sal I saw two burly fellows peering through 
the door. They were looking curiously at 
the horses, but when they saw me, said that 
they had walked over from the village, and 
were cold, and thought they would stop and 
get warm. It seemed strange that any one 
would get very cold walking so short a dis- 
tance, on a mild day like this, and I did not 
like their looks, but told them to come to 
the house; and I took them to the east 
room, and stirred up the fire, and gave them 
chairs. Jet followed them, growling at 
every step, and showing his teeth in an ugly 
way. One of them drew his fist as if to 

_ Strike him, but, catching my eye, he made 
believe to rub his eyes instead. I spoke to 
Jet, and he became quiet, but I knew he 
was as suspicious of the villains as I was; 
and I never knew Jet to be far wrong in his 
estimate of men. Did I, Jet?” andthe old 
farmer paused to pat the shaggy ebon head, 
— acaress which was acknowledged by as 

teful a look as a dog could give. “Well, 
the very first thing after staring around, one 
of them gave a shrill whistle.” 

“1 heardit,” said Salome ; “but I thought 
it was Bob calling Creole.” 

“They sat there by the fire, and cursed 
the country, then told me they were agents 
for fruit-trees, and did n’t I want some? I 
told them I would n’t mind looking over 
their catalogue, — 1 remembered Salome’s 
tea-rose that died, and had a notion to get 
her another, — and if their grapes were not 
too dear, might get some to replace those 
which winter-killed last winter. They mut- 


tered and stammered, and fished around in 
their pockets, and at last made out to say 
that they had left their catalogues at the ho- 
tel. I thought of their sharp looks in the 
stable, and of Jet’s snuffs and growls, and 
noticed how he watched them from the cor- 
ner in which he crouched, and, putting all 
together, concluded they would bear watch- 
ing. They had no specimens of fruit, ei- 
ther; and when I asked them the name of 
the nursery they were traveling for, one 
muttered something inaudible, and the oth- 
er took such a hard fit of coughing, it would 
have drowned his companion’s voice if he 
had said anything intelligible. Agents will 
scarcely ever let one off without a small or- 
der, but these men did not insist, onl 
stared around in an impertinent way, and i 
don’t believe there was a door, or a window, 
or a piece of furniture, in that room, but 
came in for its share of the general scruti- 
ny. 

And the farmer paused, with the air of a 
man relieved of a great burden; for the rela- 
tion of an incident was a tiresome task toa 
non-communicative man like Mr. Richards. 

“ Do you think they were tramps, father?” 
asked dalome, looking anxiously in her fa- 
ther’s face. 

“ Horse-thieves, most likely.” 

“But you are known to have large 
amounts of money sometimes. Do you not 
think they might spying around on that 
account?” queried. Mrs. Richards, growing 
quite pale, while making the suggestion. 

“No; I think they looked hardly bold 
enough for that. But we will keep our 
eyes open, and be ready for any emergency. 
Jet and Creole are worth a squad of soldiers 
for protection.” 

And the farmer went about his chores 
that night, with a determination to be more 
than ever careful about the locks of the 
house and barn, For the breaking would 
require a little noise, and he had the utmost 
confidence in the strength and protection of 
the farm pets, — Jet and Creole. 

They were noble animals. Jet—a huge 
Newfoundland —kind and affectionate to 
friends and neighbors, but ferocious as a 
blood hound to an enemy, against whom his 
truthful nature warned him, who would 
faithfully serve and defend unto death itself 
the family, over whose interests, in his own 
he was so watchful. 

reole was a slender, lithe spaniel, with 
brown, curling hair, and gentle eyes; kind 
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and docile, yet eager and willing to serve ; 
as faithful to his trust as was Jet, but ac- 
complishing by tricks many things which 
Jet would do by muscular strength. He 
would carry notes to any one whom he knew, 
if but shown a shred of cloth, which had 
perchance been left by the person for whom 
the note was intended. There was quite a 
bunch of these shreds, which he readily dis- 
cerned from each other; for Rob, the far- 
mer’s son, boasting of Creole’s prowess, had 
interested the neighbors, and one had given 
him a button, another a shred of cloth, and 
so forth, and said, — 

“This is to remember me when you are 
mail-carrier, Creole!” 

And would laugh heartily over the dog’s 
sober snuffing at the gift, and then their 
own persons. 

Rob had a hanging shelf, oon oe solely 
by Creole’s mementos, much to his sister’s 
disgust. 

But the dog’s memory proved faithful, 
and every task imposed was faithfully per- 
formed. He was as useful as a servant, 
Mrs. Richards was wont to say. He would 
carry the shavings in a basket, and pick 
chips, carry packages, and ring the bell. 
This last'was an immense brazen affair, 
with a clanging tongue,,which, when rung, 
could be heard a mile or two, — a farmer’s 
dinner-bell. 

It hung in a belfry over the kitchen, and 
Creole, at a sign from Salome, would mount 
a box, and tug at the rope industriously for 
five minutes or more, summoning the work- 
men from the remotest corner of the large 
farm. 

The family consisted of but five persons. 
The father, mother, and a bed-ridden grand- 
mother, Salome and Rob. The parents 
were thrifty and well-to-do, Honest, Christ- 
jan poor, doing the Lord’s work, or earth’s 
work, with earnest hearts and willing hands. 
Rob was a bright, intelligent lad of twelve ; 
and Salome was a little country beauty, with 
bronze-brown hair, and eyes of luminous vi- 
olet gray, which once seen are never forgot- 
ten, whose depths of tenderness veiled, 
though oft by a mist of hauteur, haunts our 
dreams. Her features, if not purely Gre- 
cian, were yet perfect enough to charm the 
beholder ; her form was rounded, and con- 
tour perfect. 

She was not without admirers, but Max 
Wheeler had, until lately, been looked upon 
as the favored one. But a smile too many 
to a rival had been the basis, then there was 


not lacking other incidents to help build up | gra 
as fine a quarrel as ever two young lovers 
reveled in. The breach was now formidable 
indeed. Max had not been to the house 
for weeks, and, when they met, it was with 
scarcely a nod of recognition. No trouble 


Salome’s tears were shed in the privacy of 
her own room, and no one the wiser of 
their falling. 

Today, at least, Salome had other food 
for thoughts, for tomorrow her father was 
going to Bolton, a town ten miles distant, 
and had promised her a visit to an aunt, 
who resided in the same place. 

But, when the day came, her poor grand- 
mother said piteously, — 

“How shall I spare you, "Lome? M 
head troubles me ; and your hand is softer 
than Ruth’s.” 

And Salome, knowing how much her 
mother would enjoy the visit, decided to re- 
main with her grandmother, and with swift 
and loving hands helped her mother get 
ready for the journey. 

Aher their departure, the day sed 
enough, though somewhat londty, 

ut Salome found plenty of employment to 
drive away the duliness. The day wore on 
apace, and with evening came R 
school, in a glow of excitement over the 
prospect of a spelling-school. 

“ You ’re not afraid to stay, are you, sis? 
I ’ll be back by ten.” 

And Salome smiled an indulgent negative 
at the eager lad, so sure of his own impor- 
tance, — the sole man about the house. 

And Rob went off whistling, but came 
back directly. 

“ Let Creole ring the bell if you need me 
to help about grandmother before I get 
around,” he said, with an air of great impor- 
tance. 

And then ran off, certain that he had 
done his duty in the manliest way. 

But grandmother chuckled with delight 
at the idea of ringing the bell for Rob’s 
help, and declared she felt stronger tonight 
than she had done for weeks. But some- 
times, poor soul, she became perfectly help- 
less, and this Rob knew. 
But no weak spell beset her that night, 
Salome’s cool hand had charmed the pain 
from the sweet old brow, and, when eight 
strokes rang out from the old clock, she 
told her grandmother she was ready for 
evening worship. 
The room devoted to grandmother’s use 
was on the first fioor; the kitchen on one 
side, and the family sitting-room on the oth- 
er, and on the third, the room known as 
“ mother’s,” for the mother liked to be within 
call of the aged woman. On the fourth 
side two windows opened out upon the lawn. 
—— Salome was to occupy a lounge in 
ndmother’s room. Rob was to sleep in 
the family bedroom, and it was there Sa 
lome went to get the Bible, which, when 
= in use, lay upon a stand by her mother’s 


The door stood ajar, but, when pushed 


was apparent in Max’s serene face; and 


ob from ° 


open, a broad track of light lay over the — 
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threshold, and across the room; so she took 
no lamp, but, going with swift steps to the 
stand, took up the Bible. 

A slight rustle caught her ear. Was it 
the cat? and she glanced around, intently 
then, and saw the toe of a bvot protruding 
from beneath the foot of the bed. 

Her father never left his boots there. 
First wonder seized her: it deepened into 
terror when the boot was slowly, silently 
withdrawn. She could not have screamed : 
terror kept her quiet, and chained tongue 


, and voice. 


She carried the Bible into her grandmoth- 


| er’s room ; but her footsteps dragged, fright 


_ had weakened her so. Dared 


glove? 


she shut the 
door? No, there was no means of fastenin 
it; and father’s money and bonds in the ti- 
ny safe at the bed’s foot! 

ba for Rob with his swift feet to run for 
aid! 

But Rob was at that moment intent upon 
spelling the school down. 

“ Read,’Lomie. 1 am quite sleepy, dear.” 

The thin voice sounded so far away to 
the poor, stricken girl. But she opened the 
holy volume, with a great despair tugging at 
her heart-strings, and began to read. 

Starting at fancied noises, her voice quav- 
ering through the sentences, sinking some- 
tlmes to almost a gasp. 

“ Read louder, Salome.” » 

And the aged woman raised herself high- 
er upon the pillows, and poor little Salome’s 
voice rose shrill and distinct for the moment, 
but with many a quaver, as the peril which 
beset them rose before her. 

Ask, and it shall be given.’ ” 

The words divine stirred her frightened 
heart. If she asked the Father for aid, 
would it not be given? It would! it would! 
He would show her some way out of the 
horror of the night. 

And, closing the book, she prayed so in- 
nocently, and so earnestly, for aid, in ap- 
proaching trials, deliverance from coming 
evils, that the sinful hearts of the listeners, 
in the room beyond, should have been moved 
to pity the helplessness before them. 

ven before the prayer was finished an 
idea came to her. eaven sent she is sure, 
7 now ; but would she dare to act upon 
t 

“Let Creole ring the bell.” Rob’s words 
recurred again and again. Her courage was 
rising. Surely, she had two protectors near. 
She arose peaceful and brave. 

“Now your fresh drink of water, and 
then we wi!! both sleep so soundly, grand- 
ma.” 

And grandmother smiled a sleepy assent. 
Steady steps across the kitchen to Rob’s 
ridiculous shelf of Creole’s trophies. A 
Max’s! What odds! He was 


brave and strung, — the man of all others 
she would have chosen. 

Then she noiselessly opened the kitchen 
door. A motion of the hand, and Jet strode 
in, bold and good-natured, and crouched 
himself by the window ledge. Then the 
glove was shaken before the nose of Creole, 
then fastened with a dexterous hand in his 
shining collar, then she touched the dangling 
rope, and with the swiftness of a fawn was 
back to grandmother’s bed with a glass of 
water, 


“ How you shake. Have you the 
child? Take care! Don’t spill the water.” 
Hark! The iron tongue of the bell seem- 


ed calling, “ Come quickly, come!” 

Oh, if they should suspect! In spite of 
the closed doors, it sounded so fatally near! 
A great effort to shake off her growing ter- 


ror. 

“ The school-bell! Just intermission, and 
Rob won’t be home for an hour. I 
would not wonder, grandma, he would stay 
with Archie Long all night.” 

But grandma shook her head, sleepily 
wondering why Salome had set Creole at 
the bell, but too sleepy to ask; and Salome 
sat down in the arm-chair to wait. 

Not for long; for tht echoes of the bell 
had scarcely died away, when there was a 
stir in the other room, a stir which brought 

et sauntering in. But he came and stood 
side Salome’s chair, at a sign from her. 
She had never fainted, but for one moment 
the world seemed slipping from beneath her 
feet. She must be brave; and then a rough 
voice accosted her, a rougher face leered at 
her. 

“Is the house afire that you ring the 
bell?” 

“] did not ring the bell,” she answered, 
brave as a young Amazon. “Perhaps you 
can tell me your errand here, at this hour.” 

He leered at her like a fiend. 

“ We only had a fancy for the contents of 
your father’s strong box, miss.” 

“ Down, Jet !” 

For the dog, bristling with anger, could 
scarcely be held by that slender hand. 

“I have a persuader for such foes,” said 
the villain, drawing a revolver; “but I don’t 
want to hurt you, if yon don’t make a fuss, 
and if you are quiet, and keep the dog off, 
till we get off with the booty. You will only 
be a few thousands the worse off.” 

“Lay down that weapon then,” she said, 
with decision. 

* And that I won’t!” 

But the words were scarcely uttered, 
when Jet bonnded like an ebon ball against 
the uplifted arm, and the revolver spun 
across the room, falling with a dull thud, a 
crashing report, and a broken window-glass. 
The — form of the villain was borne 
down by the shaggy dog. There were sav- 
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age growis and brutal oaths. Another, oh, 
there were two! For now another came 
forward, and fired a shot, aimed at the dog, 
but an unforseen movement sent the bullet 
crashing through the fallen ruffian’s head. 

' The weapon dropped from the fellow’s 
nerveless hands. 

“O Tom! I did n’t mean that for you!” 
he groaned. 

nd he stooped down beside his wounded 
comrade in an agony of remorse. 

Jet realized the situation at once, and, 
loosening his hold, retreated a few steps 

_ with dignity. 

At that moment came swift steps up the 
walk outside, and Max Wheeler entered, 
followed by Creole. 

“ Salome, did you send for me?” 

Her white lips could framenoreply. She 
simply pointed to the scene just over the 
threshold in the next room. The one ruf- 
fian supported in the arms of the other, and 
Jet watching both with triumphant eyes, 

“You ’ve got me, sure, captain; and I 
don’t care how soon they send me after 
Tom, there.” 

And the surviving burglar, not proving 
refractory, was easily taken care of. Then 
grandma had to be soothed, and made to be- 
ieve that nohing very terrible had a n- 
ed; and when Rob came in, quite breathless, 
a few minutes later, he found grandma doz- 
ing off, and Salome sitting alarmingly close 
to Max. 


“ Hollo! what did Sng ring for a fellow 


for? If here a’n’t Max, an dmother 
not any worse. If it had n’t on 


tarnal bell, I would have spelled the school 
down. There was only nineteen up, an 
way, when I came away; scared me so 
missed ‘ colonel.’ ” 
. “You see, Rob, I had need of a protect. 
or,” said Salome. 
And Max told the astonished boy the sto- 


“TI ‘ll bet they are the bogus fruit-tree 
— who were here the other day!” he 

uoth, 

. A truth, as it proved. Tramps, who 
feigned business to get an entrée into the 
houses of the wealthy farmers, that they 
might possess themselves of information 
useful to them, in the accomplishment of 
their nefarious purposes. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Richards returned 
next day, they heard two pieces of surprisin 
news. First, the attempted burglary, at 
course, and next, that the quarrel between 
their pretty daughter and Max Wheeler 
was a thing of the past. 

The old grandmother lived to tell the 
story to Salome’s children, when Jet’s coat 
was streaked with gray. For, though this 
particular exploit happened years ago, Jet 
and Creole continue to be the heroes par 
excellence of the neighborhood. Their 
bravery and sagacity are undiminished by the 


passing years. 


BY EDWARD 


LE FEU ST. ELME. 


OME months since my thoughts were 
directed to a circle of friends, whom I 

met regularly in London, and, particularly, 
to Jean Thérézol, a French Bohemian, who 
frequently entertained us with narratives of 
his adventures and pranks in Paris, and 
elsewhere in France, — the reader no doubt 
remembers La Silhouette, — and I remem- 
ber most distinctly a story he told us one 
evening, as he sipped his negus, and smoked 
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impress his description most deeply on our 
memories. We were all seated in our ac- 
customed places, and one of our number 
had just related an incident he had witness- 
ed at sea, when, just before and during a 
storm, an unusual number of electric lights, 
such as are often seen at those times, played 
about the ship’s masts, and overawed the 
superstitious old salts, of whom there were 
several on board. 


Our Bohemian had a retentive memory, 


for that 


his long pipe, which interested us very 
much. 

It was related with an earnest natveté 
that won our attention, and made us almost 
realize the situations he described. For he 
took us, in his recital, to his native town, 
_aod so placed it in our minds’ eyes, as to 


and, during his checkered career, had seen 
much which he ‘knew how to relate in an 
agreeable manner. So wide had been his 
experience, in this 1 that none of us 
could scarcely ever tell a story without re- 
minding him of something he had seen in 
his youth. The present instance was no ex- 


ception to the general rule; and the one 
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who had related his nautical experience. 
and told how electric lights h played 
about the ship’s masts, struck all on board 
with wonder, and dismayed some, had hard- 
ly concluded, when Thérézol, quietly, but 
audibly, said to himself, — 

“ Comme le Feu St. Elme du Grand Bé.” 

“ What did you observe?” asked one. 

particular,” replied Thérézol, 
“only our friend’s story reminds me very 
forcibly of a little episode in the history of 
my native place, St. Malo, which happened 
during my youth.” 

“ | thought you were a Parisian.” 

“I am; that is, 1 was brought up and al- 
ways lived in Paris. But I was born in St. 
Malo, and always wou my vacations there, 
until I graduated from St. Sulpice.” 

“St. Malo! that’s the place we English- 
men bombarded three times without success. 
I'd like to hear something about it. Pra 
tell us of this episode in its history whic 
my story has recalled to your mind.” 

“Yes,” said another; “and, as an intro- 
duction, give us a brief description of the 
place ; for I don’t think many of us know any 
more about it than that many of its inhabi- 
tants are fishermen.” 

“As you please. I am always glad to 
speak of it, and proud of being a native of 

e same place as Maupertius, Jacques Car- 
tier, La Bourdonnais, Broussais, ChAateau- 
briand, and Lamennais.” 

So saying, he refilled his pipe, and, lean- 
ing back in his chair, commenced at once 
his description of St. Malo, as an introduc- 
tion to his story of Le Feu St. Elme du 
Grand Bé. 


My birthplace, St. Malo, is the capital of 
the department of Ille-et-Vilaine, and is sit- 
uated on the island of Aron, near the mouth 
_ of the Rance, in the Bay of St. Malo, forty 
miles N. N. W. from Rennes; and its popu- 
lation is nearly ten thousand. The con- 
struction of a long causeway, called the 
Sillon, to connect the town with the main- 
land, has transformed the island into a pen- 
insula. It has a large and safe harbor, 
‘which is very difficult of access, as it is en- 
cumbered at its entrance by shoals. The 
tide, which has a greater ebb and flow there, 
than in any other European port, rises 
sometimes to the height of forty-five feet ; 
and, at low water, the port is dry. West of 
the town there is a roadstead, which is sep- 
arated fromthe harbor by a chain of rocks, 
and defended by seven forts. The harbor 
has been improved by the formation of a 
large wet dock; and, before the rise of 
Brest, it was the first seaport of France on 
the ocean. 

The defences were constructed by Vau- 
ban, and consist of strong bastioned walls 
andacastle. The latter is ancient, has an 


imposing appearance, is built of granite, 
has a strong tower at each corner, and is at 
the entrance of the town from the Si//on. 
The fortification rises abruptly from the wa- 
ter’s edge, and the whole surface of the 
island is covered by the town. The houses 
are lofty and built of stone ; and there is a 
square in the centre, in which stands the 
Cathedral, the Hotel de Vilie, and the Epis- 
copal Palace. The other chief buildings 
are the Communal College, the Exchange, 
a theatre, the Chambers of Commerce, a 
School of Navigation, and the Naval Arse- 
nal, It has extensive rope-walks, manufac- 
tories of fishing nets and hooks, pulley 
blocks, and other marine fittings, coll and 
soap. It has a brisk provision trade with 
the colonies, gives active employment to a 
large fleet of coasters, and has many vessels 
engaged in the mackerel, cod, and whale 
fisheries. 

The island, as early as the sixth century, 
was the seat of a monastery; but the town 
was not founded until the eighth. It re- 
ceived its name from Maclou, its first bish- 
op. During the wars with Great Britain, 
the privateers of St. Malo, as you know, did 

ou so much injury, that the town was bom- 
tended by your fleet three times, in 1693, 
1695, and 1758, but always without success. 
The first French East-Indian Company was 
founded here. 

In approaching from the sea, one of the 
first things seen is a large granite cross 
which surmounts the tomb of Chateaubri- 
and onarock. At the time I refer to there 
was a tall beacon there, which aided the pi- 
lots in steering in. It terminated at the top 
with a flagstaff on which a yard was cross- 
ed, which afforded the means by which to 
signalize approaching vessels. 

My earliest recollections take me back to 
the time when I was a mere child in the 
home of an old soldier, Nicolas Gautier, 
who was a native of Thionville, and an old 
captain of the one hundred and first grena- 
diers of the line under the first empire. I 
can see the little house, which had but one 
story above the basement, like all the others, 
the.narrow alley which led tothe yard, sur- 
rounded by the old buildings of the gendar- 
merie, the well, with its border of moss-cov- 
ered stones in the middle, the gloomy-look- 
ing wood-pile pa gee and the stairway 
turning to the left, with its wooden balus- 
trade, where the gargon of our lodger dis- 
see his master’s uniforms, for we alwa 
odged an officer of the regiment of the 


garrison: twenty francs more per month was 
worth striving tor, M’me Gautier said, and 
economy was necessary when the income 
from one’s cross was cut down one half, and 
the Bourbons had diminished all the pen- 
sions. 

These things are all before me; and I am 
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in the little room in the basement, seated on 
my tabouret, in the midst of the 

ple, with their little dog Adonis and their 
parrot Coco. We have just had our coffee, 
' the windows are open to.admit the morning 
sun, and, in the flower-pots, pinks, oriculz, 
and tea-roses, bloom in the genial light af- 
forded them. The bugle of the eighteenth 
resounds in the yard of the barracks. It is 
the first call for drill. 

Yes, I feel as if I were stillthere. This 
was in 1829, in the time of the Holy Alli- 
ance, —thirty-three years ago; and, gue//e 
chose étonnante, it seems as if it were only 
yesterday! 

My parents, who kept a large grocery in 
the Place de la Halle, had but very Httle 
time to devote to me. They confided me 
during the day to the old captain. His 
wife, M’me Gautier, came for me ever 
morning, and | breakfasted and dined wit 
them. I promenaded with Nicolas, who led 
me by the hand.- He had no children of his 
own, and loved me very much. In the even- 
ing I was taken back home to sup and 
sleep. 

That is how I passed my early years in 
the society of the old soldier. His image is 
engraven on my memory like that of my own 
father. He was tall, thin, straight, and much 
sun-burnt; he had a small and narrow fore- 
head from having been continually pressed 

his schako, a long, thin nose, and pointed 
chin, Great wrinkles surrounded his mouth, 
and a cravat of yellow cambric, lined with 
stiff card-board, confined his lean neck. He 
was always shaved clean, being in the habit 
of shaving himself every morning, before a 
little glass hung to the knob of the window ; 
he was always dressed with simplicity and 
modesty, but always with the most scrupu- 
lous neatness. I do not remember of ever 
having seen the least spot on his clothes. 
In a word, he was grave, austere, and naive, 
and, Heaven forgive me for saying so! he 
looked like the knight-errant, Don — 
Nearly all the old soldiers of the first em- 
pire had a little of that appearance, I know 
not why; but let any one look at the old en- 
gravings of Charlet, and he will find that I 
am not mistaken. 

As to M’me Gautier, she was a very stout 
woman of forty, and the eldest daughter of 
Roland, who kept the pork-shop in the 
Place d’Armes. There was no more agree- 
able creature of her age, with her large 
brown eyes, her two magnificent locks of 
hair, roulées en escargots, on her temples, 
her rosy chin, and her malicious air, mingled 
with her usual appearance of good-nature. 

What good people those old soldiers of 
the first empire were ! 

My good friend Nicolas took much inter- 
est in the welfare of an-old pensioner, who 
had served under him as a private in his 


company. He called at his humble quarters 
every day; and I generally accompanied 
him. I remember the old soldier, whom 
every one called Jean, and his family, con- 
sisting of his wife, known as La Vieille 
Marianne, and a grandson, not more than 
eight years old, whom the old lady address- 
ed as Petit Jean, to distinguish him from his 
grandfather, after whom he had been named, 
The members of this household were fair 
types of the class to which they belonged. 
Jean liked his wine too well, and spent the 
greater part of his pension in a low cabaret ; 
and La Vieille Marianne ahd Petit Jean 
depended in a great measure upon the boun- 
ty of my friend Nicolas. The head of this 
household had received no education, out of 
the army, and was oftener drunk than sober. 
He sometimes showed signs of an intellect, 
that might have made, and left its mark, if it 
had been cultivated; but these bright mo- 
ments were extremely transitory, and he re- 
lapsed into his habitual sottish state. His 
articles of faith were few and simple, and 
could be summed up thus: “I was born in 
poverty. As a child, I was beaten; as I 
grew, I was brutalized; as a man, I got 
drunk; as a beast, I shall die.” 

He had but one room, which contained, 
besides an old bedstead, a little cot for his 
grandson, an arm-chair, and a rude bench, 
on which Petit Jean passed much of his 
time. La Vieille Marianne usually sat in 
the arm-chair. She did her duty as a good 
Catholic. That is to say, she believed and 
did what she was told to by her curé,; she 
always had her rosary in her hand, and, as 
she passed its beads through her fingers, 
she would repeat the prayers directed to be 
said by the church, faster than any other wo- 
man in the department. Hence her lips 
were constantly moving, and it is perfectly 
safe to say that she had said the Pater Nos- 
ter and Ave Maria oftener than the bishop 
of the diocese. 

Poor Petit Jean! he had a dull time of it. 
He had no companions of his own age, and 
he had been taught nothing by his guardi- 
ans. True, La Vieille Marianne had in- 
structed him in her own way; and he could 
repeat the Pater Noster, Ave Maria, Credo 
in Deum, and Confiteor, in Latin as well as 
in French. Beyond this the poor little fel- 
low knew nothing. Morning and evening 
he was compelled by his grandmother to 
repeat them; and he did so mechanically, 
with no well-defined notion of their meaning. 
It was a disagreeable task, through whic 
he always hurried. After his morning pra 
er, he would sit until breakfast time on his 
bench, while the old lady prepared their sim- 
ple morning meal. She was an extremely 
peevish person, and always compelled her 
grandson to sit quietly. Sometimes, forget- 
ting himself, he would swing his feet back 
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and forth under the bench, which was too 
high for him, when she would startle him by 
exclaiming in a harsh tone, — 

“ Quel diable amuses-tu la?” 

And the poor little fellow, frightened half 
to death, would immediately stop swinging 
his legs; because he would not, for the 
whole world, have amused the devil. 

There lived, only a few steps from Jean’s 

uarters, an old fisherman, whose name was 

inot, with his family, consisting of his wife 
and daughter. Everybody knew Pére Finot, 
and loved his daughter, Eloise, who was a 
charming brunette of eighteen. We went 
there frequently, and often met a young 
man of twenty twoor three, Francois Dubois 
by name, and a machinist by trade. He 
was the accepted lover of the fisherman’s 
daughter, who would have a good dot, for 
Pére Finot had been sucvensher in his voca- 
tion, and had no other children. 

From the case of old Jean, as well as from 
Pére Finot’s house, one could look out in- 
to the harbor, and see the smacks and oth- 
er vessels riding at their anchors at high 
tide, or resting on the soft mud when the 
port was dry. From either place, that 
which attracted one’s attention the most, 
was that curious rock, the Grand Bé, so 
called from its fancied resemblance to a cap- 
ital B. Itis an excellent landmark; for it 


can be seen at a great distance by > 


ing vessels, and from it, by means of signals 
hoisted to the yard-arms of the flagstaff, 
mariners were warned against danger, aud 
directed how to steer until the pilots reach- 
ed them. 

One day, my friend Nicolas had drawn 


his pension in the morning ; and in the after- | /a 


noon we sauntered down to Jean’s quar- 
ters, stopping on the way to order a few 
necessaries for the improvident fellow’s 
family. We had scarcely reached his domi- 
cile when the sky became overcast, and a 
violent squall, accompanied with rain and 
lightning, swept over. It was high tide, the 
smacks pitched violently at their anchors, 
and the surface of the harbor, which, but a 
moment before, had been so placid, was 
turbulent, and covered with white-capped 
waves. The sight from the window was so 
fascinating that we gazed intently out over 
the water, starting and looking at each oth- 
er whenever a flash more vivid than the 
rest illuminated the wild scene. 

Petit Jean stood upon his bench to look 
over our heads; La Vieille Marianne count- 
ed her beads, muttered her prayers with 
blanched lips, and, whenever a louder crash 
of thunder than usual shook the old build- 
ing, crossed herself, and said devoutly, — 

“ Marie, Mere de Dieu, priez pour nous.” 

Jean, who was becoming sober, looked on 
with awe, and said, after each one of his 
wife’s pious ejaculations, — 


“ Ainsi soit-il.” 

Nicolas held me in his arms that I might 
see as well as the rest. 

In the mean time the wind howled around 
the old building, the rain was incessant. 
Confusion reigned in our harbor. The 
smacks pitched bows under, hawsers and 
cables were parted, vessels collided, and 
— away at each other with fury. Sud- 

enly a vivid flash blinded us for an instant, 
and aes quickly followed by a startling 
crash. 

“Mon Dieu! mistricorde!” prayed La 
Vieille Marianne. 

“ Ainsi soit-il,” said Jean, in a terrified 
tone. 

He was now perfectly sober. 

“ Regardez donc! la-bas/” exclaimed 
Petit Jean, pointing to the flagstaff, “ /e feu, 
le feu /” 

“Where, where?” asked his grandmoth- 


er. 

La / la/ sur le Grand Bé/” he contin- 
ued, 

“Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! le Feu St. 
Elme du Grand Bé!/” exclaimed Jean and 
La Vieille Marianne together. 

At the top of the flagstaff, and at the ends 
of each yard-arm, there was a light, like a 
ball of fire, which emitted a lurid glare fora 
few moments, and disappeared. The old 
couple looked at each other with dismay. 
Nicolas smiled at the simplicity which led 
them to consider this natural phenomenon 
as the precursor of some ‘dire misfortune. 
Petit Jean danced on his bench in high glee, 
and shouted, — 

Qu'elles Gtaient belles, ces boules de fen 
/ 


“ Descends de la /” screamed his grand- 
mother, “ petit gueux de bdtard; assis-toi/ 
Cet enfant la est possédé du diable/” 

The terrified child hastened to obey, re- 
sumed his accustomed seat, and sat meekly, 
with his hands folded in his lap. 

“Mon Dieu, que vous anivera-t-il?” 
cried Jean, casting hisseyes above. “ What 
will happen to us?” 

“Nothing,” said Nicolas, “that will be 
caused by the appearance of those lights, 
which was a perfectly natural occurrence ; 
and you need fear neither good nor evil con- 
sequences therefrom.” 

“ Quel sacrildge de parler comme ¢a,” said 
La Vieille Marianne, holding up her hands 
with horror. “What a sacrilege to speak 
like that.” 

Nicolas only smiled. He knew it would 
be useless to try to convince the old couple 
that it was superstitious to believe such 
things; and, as it had ceased to rain, he 
took me by the hand, and with a cheerful 
au revoir, \ed me out. 

The clouds were clearing away; but the 
wind was still strong. There was nearly as 
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much confusion among the shipping as dur- 
ing the worst of the squall; but the crews 
were commencing to get their crafts under 
control. Pére Finot had two vessels among 
them, and, consequently, we went to his 
house to learn how they had “ridden out” 
the squall. 

We found the old fisherman in his front 
room, with his daughter and her fancé, look- 
ing outin the harbor; and, as we entered, 
we overheard him exclaim, as he rubbed his 
hands, — 

“ How well Z’Hirondelle behaves! how 
easy she rides! She has n’t dragged a 
‘métre.” 

“ Bon jour, Pire Finot. Fe suis charmé 
de vous voir si bien, mademoiselle. Bon 
jour, Francois,” said Nicolas, shaking hands 
all round. 

— Eloise stooped down to kiss me, say- 


“ Quel beau petit gargon !” 

“Where were you when the squall 
came?” asked Pére Finot. 

“ At Jean’s,” replied Nicolas ; “and came 
here as soon as it stopped raining, to see if 
your vessels have been damaged.” 

“Not at all, mon capitaine, not at all. 
They are both in good berths, and I always 
take care to provide them with good ground 
tackle.” 

“1 am glad to hear it,” said my friend. 

“ But,” said the father of Eloise in a sub- 
dued tone, “did you see the feu St. Elme 
on the Grand Dé?” 

“Yes,” replied Nicolas, smiling; “and 
La Vieille Marianne is now saying her ro- 
sary, and praying the virgin and all the 
Saints to avert the disaster, which she be- 
lieves will follow, from her roof.” 

“ Riez, si vous voulez, mon capitaine; 
but I have seen St. Elmo’s fire many times, 
and it was always followed by some calami- 
> I try not to be superstitious, and know 

ere is nothing supernatural in it; but, 
somehow, I cannot divest myself of the idea 
that it isan evil omen.” 

“T see, Pére Finot, that you have passed 
too much of your life at sea not to be a little 
affected by the superstitions of old mariners. 
Well, we won’t quarrel over that; and, now 
that I know your vessels are safe, we will 
take our leave. Bon jour. Au revoir, mes 

So saying, my good friend raised his hat; 
and, bowing to Pére Finot, and smiling kind- 
ly on the young people, he led me away. 

After M’me Gautier took me home that 
night, I went to bed, and dreamed of Eloise, 
who had said I was such a deau petit gar- 


Fon. 

It was early spring-time, and, only a fort- 
night after, early on a pleasant day, when 
the Sainte-Lucie bloomed in the green 
hedges, and the birds sang gayly the return 


of the sun, a horseman galloped to the 
mairie, and in the hands of the 
or a letter which borea large seal. An hour 
after various rumors were circulated; men 
were pasting posters on the walls, and, on 
the door of the mairie, one could read, in 
large characters, — 

“ Citoyens, La Patrie est en Danger!” 

Everybody did not comprehend at first, 
What was that danger that was announced 
everywhere in great letters ? 

Invasion! We never realized the full mean- 
ing of that word. The people of our quiet 
sea-board town had their wounds and sor- 


rows, bleeding wounds, sorrows without in- ° 
termission; but they had no knowledge of © 
that scourge which settles on nations to an- 


nihilate them. 

But they soon understood. They knew 
that they were asked to give up their sons, 
their brothers, their fancés, to be sent far 
away in an unknown country to avenge sons 
whom others had lost, fancés for whom 
others still wept. They understood only too 
well that the ay dearest, purest por- 
tion of their blood was being snatched from 
them, and that it was taken away without 
any stipulation whatever for the return of 
the dear ones. There were many tears shed 
that day; and the mothers, whom the youn 
men scolded for their weakness, trembled 
as they hid themselves to weep for ‘their 
sons. 

In the mean time the conscription went 
on, and all who had not drawn a “ lucky” 
number were formally enrolled to serve as 
targets for the enemy’s marksmen. — 
those enrolled was Francois Dubois ; 
he had been allowed scarcely enough time 
to receive Pére Finot’s blessing, and say 
adieu to Eloise. We were there at the 
time. Nicolas took the young man by the 
hand, saying, — 

“Courage my lad! You are about to 
commence the noblest career ever marked 
out for man. Be true to yourself and your 
country, and return to us with the cross 
glittering on your breast.” 

Frangois’s heart was too full to reply. 
He gave Eloise one lingering look, 
rushed away to the barracks. 

“ Quand ‘ad pense,” said Pére Finot, strik- 
ing the table violently with his fist, “ guz va 
S'aller fairetuer la bas/ To think that he 
is going to have himself killed yonder, Just 
as if his life was not worth more than that 
of all those meurt-de-faims! Mon capi- 
taine,” continued he, addressing my friend 
Nicolas, “this is what we were warned 
a fortnight ago, by the Feu St. Elme.” 

“ In that case then,” said Nicolas, smiling, 
“I would like to have just such warnings 
every day. Why, you ought to be thankful. 
It is not every young fellow who is lucky 
enough to have such a chance to win dis 
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tinction, as Frangois. He was made for a 
soldier ; and, when he returns with his cross, 
and, perhaps, a captain’s ¢paulettes, you ’ll 
be proud of him, and be convinced that the 
Feu St. Elme is no oftener an evil than a 
ony good they will 
“Cross! ulettes at they wi 
do him has a dozen ballets 
jn his body, and been pierced through and 
‘through with a dozen bayonets.” 
' We left the father and daughter to con- 
sole each other, and on our way home stop- 
ped at Jean’s case. La Vieille Marianne, 


when told what had happened; made an 
“Act of Thanksgiving,” thanking Heaven 
that the misfortune they had been warned 
of had befallen Pére Finot instead of her. 

Jean said “ Ainsé sott-il,” as usual, and we: 
returned home, 

“Well, what became of Francois?” ask- 
ed one of our number. 

“He is now a captain ina cavalry regi-' 
ment,” said Thérézol. “I saw him not: 
long since, with his wife, Eloise, who is now 
the mother of six children, and has never’ 
forgotten “ Le Feu St. Elme.” : 


THEO MARTIN’S TRIAL. 


BY CLARA SPALDING BROWN, 


CHANCE looker-on at the scene in 

Mrs. Graham’s parlors on a pleasant 
evening early in July, 1879, would have con- 
sidered it a glimpse of that perfect though 
short-lived happiness, that complete aban- 
donment to the pleasures of the hour, which 
makes the heart lighter, and the temper 
sweeter, for having indulged therein. 

Mrs. Graham’s city boarders were enjoy- 
ing a neighborly little hop, and dancing was 
going on right merrily to the inspiriting 
strains evoked from piano and violin. Gay 
young maidens, in bewitching attire, laughed 
and jested with immaculate beaux, who tes- 
tified their appreciation of the hour by many 
acts of gallantry, and word of delicate com- 

liment. The open windows let in the 

my air, redolent with the fragrance of new- 

mown hay and blooming flowers, and laden 
with refreshing dew. 

But the critical observer would have soon 

rceived a shadow in this bit of glowing 
ight. Why was not that young girl, sittin 
a little apart from the others, near one o 
the long windows, gazing out into the dusk, 
among those merry dancers? Surely, that 
sweet young face, with its luminous brown 
eyes, and tender mouth, that lissom figure, 
entitled their owner to a prominent place 
among those young people, and it could not 
have Leon from anything save choice that 
she was enacting the role of wall-flower. 

Theo Martin was not in a mood for gaye- 
ty that night, and would have preferred to 

s the evening up-stairs, in the solitude of 
- own room, instead of in her aunt’s par- 
lors; but appearances must be maintained, 
the customs of society observed, though 


' one’s heart were breaking. She must min- 


gle as usual with the guests, and smile, and 
smile, and give no hint of the wave of suffer- 
ing rolling over her pathway, and threaten- 
ing to submerge forever all that made life 
desirable to her. A week ago she had been 
happy, ah, how happy! ose short, de- 
lighttul days of June had been the dearest 
she had ever known. How could they be 
otherwise, with such a man as Philip Cald- 
well constantly at her side, teaching her the 
sweet lesson of love? 

He had not said, in so many words, that | 
he loved her, but every look and act had 

iven her to understand that his heart was 

ers, even as hers was his, as it would be 
forevermore, she felt. She had considered 
him the soul of honor, never for a moment 
doubted his integrity, or deemed it possible 
that he was but amusing himself with her. 
Only one week ago tonight as they sat upon 
the veranda, a silence more eloquent rs 
words had at last fallen upon them, while 
their hands lay close-clasped in the dark- 
ness. A call from Mrs. Graham to her 
niece, had caused Theo to break the charm- 
ed stillness, by rising from her chair, and 
bidding her companion good-night. 

“ Good- night,” sweet one, responded 
Philip, holding her, for the first time, in a 
close embrace, “ good-night, and may God 
watch over you, and bless your slumbers.” 

Much affected, Theo obeyed her sum- 
mons, feeling no indignation at Mr. Cald- 
well’s familiarity, for did they not understand 
each other? Surely their hearts were 
united, and there would soon be perfect con- 
fidence between them. 

Thus, happily musing, Theo retired to her 
couch that night, anticipating, not only a 
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t morrow, but a future. 
hat was her surprise and consternation 
on greeting Philip at the breakfast-table, to 
observe a subtle change in his demeanor, a 
transposition from his usual watchful, quiet 
tenderness, noticeable only to a close ob- 
server, to a distant courtesy, his cold, stern 
eyes meeting hers with no trace of their for- 
mer love-light, which had caused her heart 
to sing for joy. :w 
Gradually the hopeful buoyancy of spirits, 
with which she had descended from her 
room, gave place to a condition of bewilder- 
ed wretchedness, combined with keen mor- 
tification, that she had so plainly revealed 
her affection to this man, who was now 
showing ker that the past days had not 
been fraught with the meaning to him that 


they had contained for her. But last night! 
Theo’s cheeks burned with indignation and 
humiliation as she recalled their parting. 
Oh, how could he have deceived her so? 
Was it possible that Philip Caldwell could 
stoop to win the love of an honest girl, only 
to cast it from him as coon as fairly gained ? 
Theo had heard of such men, but surely 
they were not like him. 

Utterly miserable, as the hours passed, 
and Philip took no notice of her, other than 
to exchange the bare commonplaces that 
their situation within the confines of the 
same dwelling necessitated, Theo was about 
to seek the privacy of her chamber, whose 
walls told no tales, when her aunt suddenly 
looked up from the paper she had been 
glancing over, and exclaimed, — 

“Why, Theo, Ernest Campbell is on his 
way home. He is on board the Western 
Star, which is due in New York the 25th ; 
so he will be here in less than two weeks. 
How glad | shall be to see the dear boy; 
and I think we can make it pleasant for him 
here, eh, Theo?” 

As soon as Ernest Campbell’s name was 
mentioned, Philip fixed an eager scrutiny 
upon Theo, who blushed rosily, not at his 

aze, for her head was partially turned from 
im, but seemingly at her aunt’s words. 

Evidently Philip was not pleased with 
what he saw in her face, for his countenance 
became stern and fixed as he turned away ; 
and Theo assented to Mrs. Graham’s query, 
then passed out of the room. 

From that time until the present moment, 
there had been little change in their rela- 
tions : the pleasant companionship they had 
once enjoyed was a thing of the past. That 
Philip’s coldly courteous manner was en- 
tirely owing to a desire to demonstrate his 
indifference, Theo could not help doubting 
sometimes ; for it was difficult for her to be- 
lieve that his words and acts, on various 
memorahle occasions, had been prompted 
only by a heartless desire to trifle with her 
affections. 


His altered demeanor was inexplicable; 
but pride forbade her seeking an explana. 
pation, Ashe had been the first to dissolve 
the bond of sympathy that existed between 
them, let him be the one to make overtures 
of reconciliation, or let them each go their 
way, estranged as now. 

o make matters worse for poor Theo, . 
he had plunged into a desperate flirtation 
with a dashing city belle and heiress; and 
here he was this evening dancing attendance 
on Miss Fothergill, to the almost utter ex- 
clusion of the numerous admirers of her 
face and fortune, who followed in her train, 
Only a formal “Good-evening,” to her, — 
Theo; and she had been wont to waltz onl 
with him. No one else waltzed with suc 
poetry of motion, he had said. Ah, well, 
she must bear it! and she must not sit 
there moping, or the company would be 
whispering that she was “* wearing the wil- 
low ” for Philip Caldwell, even as they had 
already commented curiously on the hauteur 
apparent between the two who had been on 
such good terms. 

So, rousing herself from her revery, Theo 
graciously accepted an invitation to join in 
the quadrille then forming, and chatted and 
laughed with her partner, in seeming uncon- 
cern at the immediate vicinage of Philip, 
who stood in the same set, gravely notin 
her movements, while he lightly converse 
with the young lady beside him. A _ waltz 
followed the quadrille, and Theo allowed 
herself to be whirled into the maze of 
dancers by an ardent admirer; and appear- 
ed as light-hearted and joyous the rest of 
the evening as though no cloud had ever 
dimmed the sunshine of her young life. 

Ernest Campbell, who was now expected 
in a few days, was a nephew of the late Mr. 
Graham, and the only son of a very intimate 
friend of Theo’s father. For some years an 
orphan, he had spent considerable time 
abroad, but was now returning to his old 
home, in the neighboring town of N—, 
As there were none but servants to wel- 
come him back to the handsome country- 
house, Mrs. Graham purposed to lay claim 
to him at once, and install him as honored 

uest in her hospitable mansion, now echo- 
ing with the footsteps and laughter of sum- 
mer boarders; for Mr. Graham’s sudden 
depth had left affairs in an embarrassed con- 
dition, and this addition to her revenue was 
by no means unacceptable. 

Theo, the petted and indulged child of 
the prosperous mercu.ant, Sidney Martin, 
and Mrs. Graham’s dead sister, weary of 
the glitter of fashionable life, had chosen to 
spend this summer quictly in the lovely vil- 
lage where her aunt resided, and which was 
a favorite spot with those who prize charm- 
ing rural scenery, simple pleasures, and un- 
bounded freedom, more than the ceremonies 
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and restraints of popular resorts. Here she 
had met Philip Caldwell, a promising young 
lawyer of B——, who was recuperating his 
energies, somewhat exhausted after a suc- 
cessiul but business season. 

“I am thinking of leaving Thursday,” 
quietly remarked Mr. Caldwell to his host- 
ess, the day after the hop. 

“Why, you don’t meanit! Right in the 
midst of the hot weather, and Ernest coming 
. Thursday night, too! You surely won't go 
before seeing him, Mr. Caldwell. You will 
like each other amazingly. Ernest is a fine 
fellow.” 

“Doubtless; but, nevertheless, my ar- 
agements are made to leave as I have 
said. 

“ Do talk to him, Theo, and persuade him 
not to go so suddenly,” entreated the aunt, 


who had conceived a strong liking for the 
manly young lawyer, and had not been as 
observant of the state of affairs between 
him and her niece as she might have been. 
“Coax him to stay, Theo.” 

Thus adjured, Theo had no alternative 
but to obey; so, with a slightly heightened 
color, she steadily said, — 

“Had you not better remain longer, Mr. 
Caldwell? As aunty savs, the weather is 
still very sultry, and nowhere more comfort- 
able. than here. Besides, your early de- 
parture will create quite a break in our 
company ; and there is the picnic on Satur- 
day, when the ladies will expect your es- 
cort.” 

Theo meant Miss Fothergill by ladies, 
but could not say so, 

Philip looked intently at her, as she ad- 
dressed him at greater length than at any 
time since their estrangement, and conflict- 
ing emotions manifested themselves in the 
working of his countenance. 

“I must not stay. But I thank you for 
seconding your aunt’s kindly expressions, 
especialiy as it can matter little to you, in 
the good fortune coming to you, whether I 
go or stay.” 

“What can you mean?” queried Theo, 
in amazement. 

But Philip had hastily and unceremoni- 
ously vanished from sight: in fact, was 
striding rapidly across the fields, at the oth- 
er side of the house, toward the ‘grand old 
woods that lay beyond. 

He was not seen again until supper was 
nearly finished, when he walked into the 
dining-room, and sat down, with an unusual- 
ly pale countenance and weary air. That 
evening he did not go near Miss Fothergi!l; 
but sauntered up and down the sweet-scent- 
ed garden, industriously whiffing a cigar. 

Miss Fothergill, however, seemed in no 
wise disconcerted at this desertion of the 
talented, handsome young fellow who had 
captivated her {ancy for the past few days, 


but entered, with unabated zest, into a new 
conquest, the victim being a recent comer 
at the hotel near by, who had gained the 
entree to Mrs. Graham's precincts, and now 
proceeded to pay assiduous court to the gay 
heiress, 

The next morning, Theo ordered her 
saddle-horse, Hugo, brought around, for the 
first time since those by-gone days, when 
she and Philip had together galloped over 
the country far and near, deriving much en- 
joyment from the exhilarating motion, the 

auties of nature spread so Jaxishly around 
them, and the sweet sense of companionship 
which caused both to breath a sigh of regret 


when obliged to turn their course home- 
ward. 


It was still early when Theo came down 
the steps, clad in her exquisitely fitting 


habit of heavy cloth, looking handsomer 
than ever in the jaunty hat perched upon 
her glossy braids, knots of cherry in her 
hair, and at her throat, enlivening her cos- 
tume. She was an accomplished, as well 
as ardent, horsewoman, and cantered brisk- 
ly out of the yard, and down the broad, 
white road, The boarders were still sleep- 
ing, the dew lay fresh upon the grass, and 
the sun, barely risen, shed only a pleasant 
radiance over the landscape. 

When Theo was in an excited mood, 
nothing calmed and soothed her like a soli- 
tary ride on her favorite horse ; and she was 
both excited and perplexed this morning. 
What was this mystery that had developed 
itself = as life seemed so unspeakably 
sweet? What could be the meaning of Mr. 
Caldwell’s strange expression yesterday, and 
his eccentric conduct since? Good fortune 
coming to her! She would like to know 
what there was in store for her now save 
the monotony of a hidden, hopeless sorrow ; 
and how could he say that it did not matter 
to her whether he went or staid, when he 
must know that she loved him! 

Looking up at this juncture, she was dis- 
comfited by the apparition of the hero of 
her thoughts advancing rapidly from the 
opposite direction, on the mettlesome black 
which he had brought with him to 

Her first impulse was to avoid a meeting, 
and she sharply turned her horse’s course 
into a by-road that led off to the right, and 
was fortunately just at hand. Confused 
and excited, she failed to observe the condi- 
tion of the track, and was completely off 
her guard when Hugo stepped into a small 
hole, which checked his swift gallop so sud- 
denly, that he fell down upon his knees, 
throwing Theo over his head upon a pile of 
stones by the wayside. 

She knew nothing more until, when strug- 
gling back to consciousness, unable to de- 
termine her whereabouts, she felt strong 
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arms clasping her, passionate lips kissing 
her on brow, cheek, and lips, a 
the while tender love words, mingled wit 
agonized entreaties for her toopen her eyes, 
and speak, that he might know she lived. 
It was Philip’s voice, and it must be Philip 
who was supporting her. 

Ah! the great tide of bliss that rushed 
over her, as she realized, with her dimmed 
senses, the purport of his hurried words. 
He loved her, then, — that was happiness 
enough for her; and Theo opened her eyes, 
and smiled into the eager, impassioned face 
bent over her. 

“My darling! thank God you are not 
dead! ._ But, oh, what a narrow escape!” 

And Philip shuddered, and drew her 
closer, as if he would never let her go. 

Theo smiled again, with shining, happy 
eyes, through all her weakness; and the 
sight recalled to Philip the suffering of the 


last ten days, and the happiness preceding, . 


when Theo had been wont to look at him 
with those trusting, loving eyes. What did 
she mean by it? Could it be possible that 
he had been misjudging her, that there was 
a mistake somewhere? Almost unnerved 
at the thought, Philip tenderly inquired if 
ske felt able to rise, and if she was sure she 
had sustained no injuries, aside from the 
shock that had stunned her. 

“I think not,” said Theo cheerily, as she 
ined her feet, and looked about her. 
here stood Hugo, quietly awaiting his 

turn to be noticed, as surprised at the turn 
of affairs as any one. There lay the pile of 
stones _ which she had so nearly met 
her death; and between them stood Philip 
Caldwell, holding the bridle of the horse 
from which he had dismounted. A look of 
resolute determination had succeeded the 
tenderly anxious gaze with which he had re- 
arded her, and he quiet!y, but impressive- 
y, said, as their eyes met, — ’ 

“If yon are sufficiently recovered, will 
you grant me a short interview? There is 
something I wish to ask you, and this quiet 
spot secures us from interruption. If you 
will lean upon my arm, I will guide you to 
that clump of oak-trees, where you can rest 
more comfortably.” 

With a heart, Theo tacitly con- 
sented to his request, and took the proffer- 

arm. 

Seating her upon a mossy bank beneath 
the noble old trees, Philip secured the 
horses, and, returning, threw himself down 
at her feet. For a brief space silence reign- 
ed, broken only by the matins of some song- 
sters in the boughs overhead, while Philip 

d earnestly into Theo’s downcast face. 
She now felt confident that they had, from 
some cause, been piaying at cross purposes, 
and she could not mistake that outburst of 
pent-up emotion which her perilous fall had 


startled from Philip. Blushing and tremu- 
lous, she awaited the explanation which she 
felt was at hand. At last Philip spoke. 

“I am going to ask you a plain question, 
which you may deem impertinent.” 

The silence that followed gave him per- 
mission to proceed. 

“ Are you engaged to Ernest Campbell?” 

“ Why, no indeed! ” said Theo, with sur- 
prise, looking up quickly at her companion, 

“ My God! what have I done?” exclaim- 
ed oo in a tone of deep regret, while his 
face lightened as by the removal of a dark 
cloud. He came suddenly nearer, and 
grasped both her hands. “I cannot wait, I 
must learn, before stopping for explanations, 
if there is any hope for me. Dearest, I was 
certain once that you loved me: dare I think 
so now? Forgive my injustice, and take 
me back again, darling, oh, will you not?” 

“]T have never ceased to love you, Philip,” 
whispered Theo, as she laid her head upon 
his shoulder. 

And for a while no further word was 
spoken, while their hearts held silent com- 
munion. 

“ “What gave you that idea?” queried 

Theo at last, looking up at her lover with 

eyes that beamed an unmistakable response 

to the light in his. 

Bees You remember that night on the veran- 
a 

“DoI not!” she murmured, 

Pressing her closer, Philip explained. 

“ After you left me, I sat there thinking, 
regretting that your aunt’s summons check- 
ed the avowal that was upon my lips, and 
determined that you should hear what was 
in my heart upon the morrow, when my at- 
tention was arrested by the sound of my 
own name, and I became an unintentional 
eavesdropper to a conversation between 
Jack Harwood and Dave Bentley, who left 
the next day, you remember. They occu- 
pied the room directly overhead, and, as they 
were leaning out of the windows, every word 
was audible. 

“« Phil Caldwell seems fairly struck after 
Theo Martin,’ says Jack. 

“*His passion appears to be returned, — 
iucky dog !’ replied Dave. 

“*T think myself that she ’s going it pret- 
ty steep for an engaged young lady, but she 
can’t mean anything by it,’ was the rejoin- 
der, that filled me with wonder and dismay. 

“T could hardly believe my ears, but 
Jack went on to say, that you had been be- 
trothed for te to Ernest Campiell, the 
son of your father’s old friend, and that you 
were to be married to him on his return 
from abroad ; adding that he knew it to be 
a fact, having learned it from the lips of 
your own brother, with whom he was inti- 
mate at college. It had been the earnest 
desire of both families, he said, for you and 
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Ernest to be united when arrived at a suita- 
ble age; and his entire statement was so 
convincing that I felt an overwhelming 
sense of its truth. My darling, you do not 
know what I suffered that night. For hours 
I wrestled with the agonizing thought that 
you had a me false, had been coquet- 
ting with me as many of your sex do with 
-us men. Yet I could have sworn, a few 
hours before, that your heart was mine, and 
it seemed almost incredible that one whom 
I had deemed the incarnation of womanly 
virtue could be so base. I became nearly 
insane. I did not stop to think that I might 
have caused you to waver in your allegiance 
to your affianced husband, that you might 
be sincere in your conduct toward me, while 
you were false to Ernest Campbell. I re- 
solved at daybreak to repress any further 
demonstrations of affection, and treat you 
with the scorn merited by one who could so 
heartlessly encourage me to believe my de- 
votion not only acceptable, but reciprocated. 
In this frame of mind, I met you at break- 
fast, and, as fate would have it, the subject 
of Mr. Campbell’s return was broached that 
very day by Mrs. Graham. I eagerly watched 
for some word or token that should prove 
the statement of your engagement false, 
but your aunt’s affectionate language, coup- 
led with your vivid blush, confirmed my be- 
lief. I gaveitall upthen. 1 know it was 
wrong. I ought to have gone candidly to 
~ with the story. 1 ought to have kept 
aith in you until assured of its truth by 
your own lips, but I was mad, jealous, indig- 
nant, everything but dispassionately calm 
and pte Can you forgive me, dear?” 
Theo’s reply was none the less satisfacto- 
that it was wordless. When she was at 
hberty to speak, she tendered the key to 
the enigma, for which he had not asked. 
“Part of what you heard is true, dear 
_ Philip, although I was not aware that any 
one here, except auntie, knew of it. Ernest 
and I were engaged, as boy and girl, by oyr 
parents’ desire ; and it was intended for us 
to marry when he should come home. But 
it is six years since he went away, and | 
have long been conscious that I did not 
cherish for him the feeling that a wifesshould 
give her husband, and his letters to me con- 
veyed only the warmest friendship. When 
my brother told Jack Harwood about it, he 
did not know that any change had taken 
place; but, when he came home to spend 
vacation, I told him that our engagement 
had been broken, by mutual consent, for 
Ernest finally confided to me that he had 
fallen in love with a fair, young English 
girl. He was in a most unhappy state of 
mind at his treachery, as he called it, to me, 
and his inability to wed her; and I wrote 
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him at once that it would be a relief to me, 
as well as to him, to cancel the bond made 
before we were old enough to know our own 
minds, which I was pom « te our dear par- 
ents would not wish to be sustained against 
our inclinations. Papa readily endorsed my 
act, for he is very tender of his daughter; 
and Ernest wrote back that he could never 
thank me enough, and should always consid- 
er me his dearest friend. I am looking for- 
ward joyfully to meeting him, and expect to 
hear all about his sweetheart. But I don’t 
understand why he has left her to come 
home. Is my explanation satisfactory, 
Philip?” 

“Perfectly, and I can never forgive my- 
self for my want of faith in you, my darling. 
But what occasioned that biush, Theo dear, 
when your aunt was speaking of Ernest’s 
visit?” 

“The remembrance of what his home- 
coming had been for years expected to 
bring, and the knowledge that he would find 
my heart as fully engrossed with another as 
his own.” 

Thus, billing and cooing, the time sped 
away so swiftly, that they were amazed to 
observe that the sun was mounting ‘high in 
the heavens, 

“We must return at once,” said Theo. 
“ Auntie will be anxious about me, and our 
non-appearance at breakfast cannot fail to 
excite comments from the boarders.” 

“Do you feel equal to the ride home?” 
asked Philip. 

“Oh, yes, I am not hurt, only a little lame 
from my sudden contact with those not very 
soft rocks,” laughed Theo. 

“It was simply providential that you fell 
as you did. Had your head struck upon 
the stones, you surely would have been 
killed. Now, mavourneen, are you ready?” 

A short time later, Philip and Theo were 
seen leisurely advancing up the road to 
Mrs. Graham’s, where the guests sat group- 
ed upon the shady lawn and veranda, dis- 
cussing their disappearance, and endeavor- 
ing to pacify Mrs. Graham, who was fearful 
of an accident to her niece from her pro- 
tracted absence alone on horseback. 

There were many curious glances, and 
some jesting words, directed toward them 
as they dismounted at the steps, but the 
hearts of the lovers were too light to be 
disturbed by these trifles. 

Before night every one in the house was 
aware that Philip Caldwell and Theo Mar- 
tin had “come to an understanding ;” and 
when, two days later, Ernest Campbell ap- 
peared among them with his lovely bride, 
satisfaction reigned supreme in the hearts 
of those interested in the drama of Thevu 
Martin’s Trial. 
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A LAWYER'S STORY. 


BY ANNA MASON. 


M* mood was deeply, darkly, desperate- 
ly blue,—in fact, the little imps of 
the hypo were having it all their own way, 
ruoning in mad riot through my brain. 

I sat with my chair tipped back and m 
feet elevated to the top of a high desk. 
was smoking furiously, and reviewing my 
miserable situation. 

Had I been a woman, I should have in- 
dulged in a good cry. As it was, I uttered a 
few mild oaths, for which I trust I may be 
pardoned. 

“ Please, sir,” whined my office-boy, “as 
there a’n’t no copying wanted, and a’n’t no 
business doing ”— 

* You can go to the circus and be hanged 
to you!” cried I. “Clear out!” 

And he cleared. 

I_was alone in the world. A crabbed 
bachelor uncle had given me an education, 
and seen me admitted to the bar, then turn- 
ed me adrift to shift for myself. My office 
was cozy, but I owed for my rent; 1 had a 
tolerable collection of eabesies I owned 
the clothes on my back. 

I was desperately in love with pretty Nelly 
Rogers, whose parents had smiled upon me 
in the days when I was regarded as the pro- 
spective heir of a rich man, but turned the 
cold shoulder ever since they recognized the 
fact that I was an impecunious young man, 
with my own way to make in the world. 
I had hung out my shingle with the legend 
upon it,—“ Arthur Linden, Attorney and 
Counsellor at Law;” but my modest little 
bait had hooked no fish. 

“Bad debts; no money; clothes gettin 
shabby; and invited to a party at Nelly’s,” 
groaned I. 

Then I varied my mournful ditty, and re- 
flected, — 

“Young and strong, but poor as a church- 
mouse, and desperately in love. Nothing 
for me but the poor-house !” 

—— away the stump of my cigar an- 
ort this thing lasts much longer, I shall 
take to the @ da Dick Turpin!” cried 
I desperately. 

Then came a quick, decided rap at my 
door. A cold shiver ran down my back. 
I thought of Mephistopheles coming to 
claim one Dr. Faustus. 

“Come in!” I managed to ejaculate. The 
door opened, and there stood Genera] Pom- 
eroy, whose jolly face and portly form were 
familiar to everybody in town. 


“What the deuse can he want of me?” 
was my mental query. 

“Mr. Arthur ow all I believe.” 

“You are right, sir.” 

“ My name is Pomeroy,— General Pome- 
roy.” 

“ I am pleased to make your acquaintance, 
general.” 

“] trust you can spare me a little of your 
valuable time.” 

“TI would pitch you out-of-doors if I 
thought you understood the irony of that!” 
was my thought; but it did not pass my lips. 
Instead I said aloud, — 

“T’m quite at leisure this afternoon, sir.” 

“ Particular business,” faltered the gen- 
eral with a very deep blush, and the sug- 
— of asimper. “ Very delicate affair. 

y the by, Mr. Linden, I have heard glow- 
ing accounts of your professional ability, 
and of your discretion.” 

aside. — “ Some one amusing them- 
selves at my expense!” ] 

“ TI understand that you are not married?” 

“T am not.” 

“Nor engaged? Pardon the apparent 
rudeness of the question. No discourtesy 
intended, I assure you.” 

“I’m not engaged, sir,—not matrimo- 
nially.” 

“So I have been informed, otherwise I 
should not have chosen to trouble you with 
my business. Women are the very deuse 
to worm secrets from a man, that ”-— 

“TI trust, general, that I should respect 
professional confidences, whether ” — 

“Oh, to be sure. I dare say. No of- 
fence! But this is a very peculiar case, a 
ticklish matter, a ve-ery delicate piece of 
business, you see, Mr. Linden.” 

Then bending toward me, and sinking his 
voice to a whisper, — _ 

“Tam about to be sued for a breach of 
promise.” 

“Is it possible!” I exclaimed, in surprise. 

“T ’m in a bad scrape, Mr. Linden.” 

“] should think so, general ; but we must 
never let the case come into court,—we 
must compromise. It would put a gentle- 
man occupying your prominent position in a 
very awkward, embarrassing ” — 

“ Yes, yes, | know all that! But I cannot 
help myself: it must be gone through with. 
I have decided that I will not marry the lady, 
and, of course, I cannot prevent her suing 
me for damages. I am ina bad fix, —a dis- 
agreeable, Pickwickian scrape! 1 need ad- 
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vice; it is my desire to retain you as my 
counsel.” 
“] will serve you to the best of my abili- 
” 


“ The circumstances are these,” began the 
general. 

“And well may blush, you old ras- 
cal!” thought |; “for, if my memory serves 
me, I read your wife’s death in the paper not 
more than six months ago.” 

“My marriage was not a happy 
made up by family interests, and all that 
sort of thing. I met Miss Deyton, who is a 

verness in a family of my acquaintance, — 
fon !—hem !—some months ago.” 

[Stage aside.— “ And, like a wise virgin, 
set her cap for a rich, childish, old fool of a 
widower.” 

“T fell genuinely in love with her. You 
need n’t smile, Mr. Linden. I had had my 
Rosalinds, but never before a Juliet.” 

I regarded the — pompous Romeo 
critically to see if I could discover any nas- 
scent symptoms of insanity. But, no: save 
for a simper, a twinkle, and a smirk, he look- 
ed quite sane, though vastly silly. 

“] proposed to Miss Deyton, and was ac- 
cepted.” 

“ Actually proposed, general ?” 

“Upon my bended knees, sir, with my 
heart in my throat. I was quite desperate 
over her, you understand.” 

“ And she has proof of this, — letters per- 
haps ?” 

“I should say so! Letters by the bushel, 
love-letters, sir; I know not what I wrote, 
but they were ardent, Mr. Linden, you may 
be sure.” 

“And you have letters of hers, also, that 
show her in a ridiculous light, — letters that 
she would n’t like soedueal jin court?” 

“Not a line, sir, that is n’t prudent and 
reserved ; nota line that any lady need be 
ashamed for the whole world to see.” 

“You must compromise this matter, gen- 
eral. The case must not come into court. 
Your letters would be read and published; 
yourself made ridiculous; your most pri- 
vate affairs bruited around town. And the 
lady would gain her case, and recover dam- 
ages, unless you chose to fight a thing of this 
sort dwongh all the courts and weary her 


out with litigation. 


one, — 


Money would do it, I 


_ suppose. My advice is, buy her off.” 


“She's not to be bought off. Her motive 
is revenge. But I have a good defence.” 

“Well, general?” 

“ The lady paints !” 


“Puts any quantity of rouge upon her 
face, sir, an denyin it! She ve 


beautiful woman, Mr. Linden, —eyes blac 
as sloes; lips like ripe cherries ; black hair; 
tall willowy form; a bewildering smile ; and 
a voice to charm the heart out of a man.” 


He smacked his lips with unction, and 
closed his eyes as if contemplating a beatific 
vision. 

“ But all this is a clear case of an attempt 
at deception, Mr. Linden. Beautiful as the 
lady is, it was her brilliant, blooming color 
that fired my fancy, and she knew that well 
enough. I called on her one evening, sir, — 
it was very warm,—and in kissing her — 
hem ! —I discovered that the coior ran, pos- 
wwe ran down her cheeks, She took her 
handkerchief, and wiped it off. I expostu- 
lated. Miss Deyton wept, and promised to 
cease the practice, and did so for a time; 
but, sir, she was not nearly so pretty as she 
had been. She resumed the rouge, and I 
broke the engagement. Now she comes 
cown upon me, like a thief in the night, 
with an engagement ring, no end of spooney 
letters, and I can’t say what all.” 

“ I don’t know about the defence.” 

“ Think it won’t wash, eh?” anxiously. 

“T can recall no precedent.” 

“ But I have been deceived, duped !” 

“ Exactly what the lady will declare is her 
case, general. I vaguely recall an instance 
of a woman who refused to live with her 
husband on the plea that she had fallen in 
love with him for his beautiful hair; but 
after marriage she discovered that he had 
deceived her, —was perfectly bald, in fact, 
— and she had lost her affections to a wig.” 

“ And the decision was in her favor?” 

“It seems to me that it was. Ill look it 
up, general, and make as strong a case for 
you as I can.” 

“Do so. Ah me! my predicament is a 
sad one. I’m so in the habit of going to see 
Miss Deyton that I don’t know what to do 
with my evenings. I never was so lone- 
some in my life, Mr. Linden. If I go to 
talk this unhappy affair over with her, she 
will begin to cry, and then I shall be a goner. 
I cannot resist her tears.” 

“ General,” said I suddenly, “take my ad- 
vice, and marry the lady!” 

The general frowned; but I detected in 
his eye the look that is apt to creep into the 
eyes of the best of us when we receive ad- 
vice exactly in accordance with our own se- 
cret wishes. 

“It is’nt to be thought of. I shall call in 
again in the course of a week or so. Of 
course I retain you as my connsel, sir. 
Good-day.” 

The general had taken out a plethoric 
pocket-book, counted out five twenties, and 
pushed them toward me. 

I could scarcely believe my eyes. 

I wanted to catch the dear old simpleton 
around the neck, and hug and kiss him on 


the 
elt as a son might feel toward a doting 
er. 


“God bless you!” I faltered. But fortu- 
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nately he did n’t hear me: the door had 
closed upon his burly form. 

I executed a war-dance ! 

“TI’ll pav something to my landlady! I'll 
buy es and I’ll go to Nelly’s 

It was all a delicious, delirious extrava- 

Za. 

No one can understand my feelings but 
those who can recall the first time they 
handled money of their own earning. Had 
I earned this money, by the way? 

A week later my dear old fool visited me 

in. He sported an immense diamond 
upon his shirt-front, and there was an air of 
particular spruceness about his attire. 

“Well, Mr. Linden, I’ve decided to act 
upon your sensible advice. For a youn 
man, sir, you are possessed of wonderfu 
acumen. I shall always esteem you highly. 
I’m to be married, sir, and you must be sure 
to come to the wedding.” 

“I congratulate you, general.” 

“You see I really love Miss Deyton, and 
she may paint her face all the colors of the 
rainbow before ever I ‘ll quarrel with her 
—_ I called upon her one evening to see 
what she intended to do about the letters, 
and soon. I was prepared for tears and a 
scene. But there’s no counting upon a 
woman. She came into the room looking as 
pretty as a picture, took a seat beside me, 
and began to argue.” 

“To argue!” 

“She asked me if I did n’t wear false 
teeth. I told her that false teeth were a 
comfort and a necessity ; not a sacrifice to 
vanity and an attempt at deception. She 
laughed and showed her own teeth, as white 
as pearls and as even as — as” — 

The general rolled his eyes to the ceiling 
as if in distracted search for a simile, then 
resumed, — 

“ They are hers, Mr. Linden, by a dower 
of nature, and no thanks to any dentist. She 
laughed, sir, and said that it had been her 
observation that those who wore false teeth 


were generally very particular that th 
deceive the public .Y into the belief that 
they were natural. I could not deny that, 
Mr. Linden, 

“*As for a little rouge being such a gross 
piece of deception,’ says Miss Deyton, 
*how about the ladies that wear false hair? 
Here she took out a hair-pin or two, and 
shook down her heavy, beautiful hair. She 
laughed roguishly as she knotted it up again, 
* Amanda,’ says i, ‘jt is ruinous to the skin,’ 
‘I deny that,’ says she; ‘ but even if it were 
so it is not so black a sin as the tight-lacing 
which destroys the health of so many women, 
and of which I am innocent.’ You see, Mr. 
Linden, she actually did not leave me a leg 
to stand upon.” 

“ General,” said I solemnly, “ if this thin 
had come to law the lady would have gain 
her cause without a legal adviser: she’sa 
second Portia,—‘a Daniel come to judg- 
ment.’” 

The general heaved a profound sigh. 

“In a world like this,” said he, “it is no 
such easy matter to know what to approve, 
or what to disapprove, or just where to draw 
the dividing line.” 

I met Nelly Rogers at the general’s wed- 
ding, and we came to an excellent undet- 
standing with each other. 

Ever since the morning when I had the 
visit from my first wealthy client my affairs 
have prospered. The general is given to liti- 
gation, and much of his business comes into 
my hands; besides, he has won me much 
patronage by his disinterested eulogiums to 
my discretion and forensic abilities ; best of 
all, Nelly’s parents smile upon me once 
more as upon a rising young man. Once 
a week I dine at the general's palatial resi- 
dence, and I often smile to myself as I gaze 
upon the beautiful chatelaine and her daz- 
zling complexion. I am happy to add that 
she and the general make a very united 
couple, notwithstanding the lady’s continued 
use of war-paint. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


BY MRS. E. V. WILSON. 


Missouri, January, 188. 


The man who most needs 
Is of all men most ving. 
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WHY AUNT KATE NEVER MARRIED. 


BY ADA F. STRICKLAND. 


‘¢ “OME, now, auntie,” pleaded a chorus 

of bright young voices, as their own- 
ers gathered round the low rocking-chair 
where Aunt Kate, “ fair, fat, and forty,” sat, 
’ and rocked and sang to herself all through 
the long, bright morning, while her busy fin- 
gers flew over her mending. There was al- 
ways so much to mend in that house full of 
giddy, careless boysand girls. “Come now, 
auntie! It rains so hard there ’ll be no go- 
ing out today, and there’s no telling what 
mischief we il get into if you don’t tell us a 
story.” 

A pair of brown eyes, as —~ as any in 
the group, flashed up from her work in 
amused astonishment, and a laugh, as mu- 
sical as a robin’s song, rippled over the ripe, 
red lips. 

“A story, girls! What on earth should 
I tell you a story about? I don’t know one 
to my name.” 

“Now, Aunt Kate,” and Bessie Havill, 
the favorite and audacious one, drew the 
basket of work from her aunt’s lap, and 
looked up at her with dancing blue eyes, 
“we know you have never lived to be forty 
years old, as pretty as = are, without some 
sort of a love-story. hy did n’t you ever 
get married, auntie?” 

“Why did n’t I ever get married? I de- 
clare I don’t know, unless it was because I 
never had time! I ’ve always had some- 
body’s children to look after, and mend for, 
and straighten out generally.” 

* But, yee Kate, did n’t you ever have an 
offer of marriage? Please tell us.” 

“No, I don't believe I ever did; but I ’ve 
come pretty near it sometimes. But I was 
such a wild, harum-scarum piece, 1 always 
spoiled it all some way.” 

And she laughed merrily at the remem- 
brance of her various mishaps. 

“Well, tell us one, auntie, please,” plead- 
ed Bessie ; “and we’ll not bother you any 
more today ” 

Auntie settled herself more comfortably 
in her chair, and took up a pair of stockings 
to mend, that her fingers might be as busy 
as her tongue. 

“Well, 1 believe I will tell you why I 
laughed in meeting yesterday. Girls, you 
must n't ever laugh in church, It is very 
wrong. When you see how it spoiled my 
prospects once, you "Il agree with me. You 
see, one summer, when | was about as old 
as Bessie here, we were all of us sisters, 
and one or two cousins, invited to spend a 


month with an aunt, who lived about 
miles away from us, in a lively little village. 
She wrote for us to come at once, saying, — 

“*] have a great catch for one of you, and 
if you hurry you may get him. I think he 
would just suit Kate.’ 

“Of course that putus all ina glee, and 
we were all anxiety to see this wonderful 
man. Aunt Mary would tell us nothing 
of him until we should see him, and he did not 
putin an appearance until the third evening 
of our visit. My gracious, girls! 1 wish you 
could have seen him. ‘Abijah Beanpole’ 
he was nicknamed immediately. I sha’n’t 
tell you his real name. A tall, shambling, 
fair-haired widower, of about thirty-five, with 
very red hair and whiskers, and weak, fright- 
ened blue eyes. He was dressed in a slick, 
shiny suit of broadcloth, that must have 
been his wedding suit. The sleeves of it 
did n’t hide his red, bony wrists, and the 
legs came barely to his ankles. He had a 
slick, black beaver hat, and he always put it 
down between his feet when he sat down. 

“Of course I wanted to laugh at him, but, 
girls, he was awfully rich, and I had made 
up my mind just then, for reasons best 
known to myself, that 1’d never love any- 
body, but marry only for money. So I did 
n't laugh at him, though he immediately at- 
tached himself to me. He did n’t talk 
much, but he would sit for hours looking at 
me, and every time he came he put his chair 
a little closer to mine. So I knew he must 
be smitten, and, if I could only keep my 
face straight, I stood a fair chance of catch- 
ing Aunt Mary’s wonderful ‘catch.’ 

“ Of course the other girls laughed at me, 
and made fun of him; but I kept perfectly 
serious, and at last they begun to believe 
I was in earnest, and meant to marry him if 
he asked me. 

“ At last one day he invited us all to come 
out the following Sunday to a ‘basket meet- 
in’,’ as he called it, that was to be held at 
his own church, of which he was deacon, 
about two miles out in the country. Of 
course we were eager to go, and fixed up a 
scrumptious basket full of dinner, arrayed 
ourselves in our best ‘bibs and tuckers,’ 
climbed into the big farm wagon, and rattled 
off as merrily as if we were going to a dance. 
Aunt Mary went with us, to keep us straight, 
7 said, and, at the very last minute, she 
said, — 

“Girls, have you all got your pennies? 
They take up a penny collection in this 
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church every Sunday, and it will never do 
not to contribute.’ 

“ There was a hasty searching of pockets. 
All had pennies but me. I had nothing less 
than a five-cent silver piece. 

“* Never mind,’ said Aunt Mary. ‘ Put 
thatin, Kate. It will make a good impres- 
sion on the deacon, and he ’ll be sure to pro- 
pose tonight.’ 

“There was a general laugh at this, and 
we had hardly got sobered down, when we 
reached the church. The deacon was there 
to assist us from our chariot, and find seats 
for us ; but he himself took his place close 
to the pulpit, looking so solemn and sancti- 
monious that it made me solemn to look at 
him, and during the two long, tedious ser- 
mons that followed we had time to get 
thoroughly tranquilized. At last the broth- 
er deacons were requested to pass the hat 
for the penny collection, and my deacon’s 
was seen coming our way. 

“ Now I had put my silver piece in the 


ink of several min- 


handiest place I could 


utes before, so I would n’t have to keep the 
dear deacon waiting a moment. Of course 
that was in my mouth, and, just as the 
brother reached our bench, I was taken 
with a violent sneeze, and that five-cent 
piece fléw straight down my throat! Who 
could have helped laughing? I couldn’t; and 
to my aunt’s horror, and the deacon’s right- 
eous indignation, when he held out his hat 
to me my only contribution was an audible 
‘snicker,’ and then my head went down on 
the bench before me, and I shook all over 
with laughter. Of course that spoiled it ° 
all. The deacon thought I was laughing at 
him. He told Aunt Mary afterward he did 
think of asking me a serious question, but, 
after that, he concleded I was too light- 
minded for a deacon’s wife. 

“There, that ’s one reason your Aunt 
Kate has never got married.” 

And the lively, jolly old maid gathered up 
her work, and fairly ran out of the roo 
“tad a ringing chorus of laughter behi 

r. 


T“THELBERT,” said I one evening, 

to my liege lord and master, as we 
were disposing of our dinner, “I’ve seen a 
beauty today.’ 

“ My dear,” he replied, between his bites 
ona chichen-wieg, “you have only to look 
in the glass to see that any day.” 

Now this reply would lead one to believe 
that my husband was inclined to be poetical 
and sentimental; but far from it. A more 
matter-of-fact, hard-headed lawyer “never 
drew a brief. Mine was the soul tinctured 
by the spark divine, and occasionally he 
gave me a sarcastic echo. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” I said, too much 
interested to be nettled, and not altogether 
displeased by his remark. “ But, really, 
she is a beauty: a beauty of the noblest 
type. Do listen while I tell you of her.” 

“ With pleasure, my dear, for I don’t see 
how I can do otherwise without sacrificing 
my dinner. Please pass me the peas.” 

I complied with his request, saying at the 
same time, — 

“T found her at B——’s, in Sixth Avenue. 
I went there for a ball of darning cotton” — 

“ An argument in favor of darning stock- 
ings,” interrupted Ethelbert. 


MY BEAUTY. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


I darted a look of scorn at him, and com 
tinued, — 

“And she waited on me. She is n’ta 
young slip of a girl: she must be twenty-five 
at least, and perhaps thirty. She is consid- 
erably above medium height, has a splendid- 
pA moulded figure, and such exquisite hands. 

er face! Oh, dear! I ’m afraid I ‘il never 
do justice to that face, but I ’ll try my best. 
Well, it is a little broad at the chin for a per- 
fect shape, but that helps it; her complex- 
ion is pure, creamy white, without a shade 
of color; her mouth is rather large, and 
matches in expression the chin, and has lips 
of the deepest vermilion. Her nose is 
straight and clear, brows also straight and 
low, and dark chestnut in color, her hair 
a amber brown ; and now hereyes. Oh, 

ow glorious theyare! Dark hazel in color, 
and neither dreamy nor languid in expression, 
but so deep, clear, and pure! Eyes that 


tell of such a strong, true woman’s soul; a 
soul that would stand, unflinchingly, by love 
and duty, though the trial furnace of agony 
glowed at whitest heat.” 

Ethelbert laid down his knife and fork. 

“ My dear, you ought to write for the pa- 


pers.” 
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. I blushed at this, for often, down in the 
most secret recesses of my breast, I had 
thought with fear and trembling this same 
thing; and now to hear another speak in 

ain words my dreams, seemed almost to 
make them a reality; and in truth it did, 
for | treasured and nursed the remark, and 


- after the events of this story happened, it 


was the memory of it that encouraged me 
to give them to the public. 

Ethelbert resumed his knife and fork, 
but I did not resume my subject, and, after 
a short pause, he said, — 

“ According to your report you have found 
something out of the ordinary. I wish now 
that you would use your talent for discovery 
in my interest, and ferret out a woman that 
I would give considerable to find.” 

Find a woman! Why, Ethelbert, what 
or reply he opened the paper that la 
him on the table, and read, — sia 


“JoHN BRoNTON. — Any person able to 
furnish information of the whereabouts, or 
roof of the death of, Ellen, only child of the 
cin John Bronton, of Bronton Manor, Eng- 
land, will receive five hundred pounds. Said 
Ellen, with her husband, Hugh Berkley, left 
England in May of 18—. They resided in 
the city of New York, Hugh being employed 
in teaching. In the fall of 18—, they went 
South. Any person furnishing information 
of them, or any child or children that may 
have been born to them, will receive the 

above reward, ETHELBERT HARDEN, 
“No. 105 N—— Street, New York.” 


Bless me, Ethelbert! what is it all ?” 

“ An English fortune, hunting for its own- 
er, my dear: which owner, when found, will 
be the means of materially increasing our 
mutual fortune.” 

“Tell me all about it, please. It sounds 
like a real romance.” 

“Well, it is something of one, so far as 
romance and folly are the same. The facts 
are as follow: John Bronton had one child, 
a daughter, the said Ellen. Healso hada 
ward, Hugh Berkley. Brought up together 
from chiidhood, the young <" naturally 
fell in love with ral other. They avowed 
their sentiments to Mr. Bronton, and asked 
his blessing. He did not cordially approve 
the match, for Hugh was not exactly the 
kind of man he hoped to give his daughter 
to, and his fortune, though sufficient for 
actual needs, was far from ample; but he 
had enough for both, and there was no good 
reason for him to object if they were satis- 
fied. He gave a reluctant consent. Both 
parties were ae at the time, Ellen 
eighteen, and Hugh twenty, and, of course, 


marriage was not to be thought of till he 
was of 


age. As time rolled on, little pecu- 


liarities in Hugh’s character developed 
themselves, that did not tend to raise him in 
the estimation of his future father-in-law, or 
to make that gentleman feel he was trusting 
his daughter in the safest craft. More than 
once he hinted the same to her, but she 
stood loyal to her Jove. The year passed, 
and but a few weeks remained before the 
marriage would take place, when a thunder- 
bolt burst in the sky. The bank in which 
the bulk of Hugh’s fortune was invested 
failed, and he was left comparatively penni- 
less. Then the true tone of his character 
came out. He threw off all restraint. He 
accused Mr. Bronton of defrauding him of 
his money, and demanded that he should 
replace it. Mr. Bronton’s ire rose in reply. 
He refused to make good one penny of the 
loss, although he had intended to do so at 
first, and he also withdrew his consent to the 
marriage, forbidding Ellen, under penalty of 
his everlasting displeasure, to hold any com- 
munication with him henceforth and for- 
ever.” 

Ethelbert paused to select a mealy sweet 
potato, and I breathlessly gasped, — 

“ Well, what did she do?” 

“ What the majority of foolish girls would. 
She fancied that her first duty was to her 
lover rather than to her father, and married 
him, and left her home. ‘They went to Lon- 
don, where Hugh, with the few pounds he had 
left, began to study law. But law was n’t to 
his taste, for he soon abandoned it, and they 
sailed for America. We have record of 
their arrival here, and know that Hugh 
taught in a school in this city, Ellen also 
helping, till they received an offer to go 
somewhere in the far South. They went, 
and from that time all trace of them is lost.” 

Ethelbert took breath, I opened my mouth 
to speak, but he held up his hand. 

“Stop! Not yet! All the romance part 
is still to come. Six mouths ago John 
Bronton died, and by his will he left his es- 
tate, both real and personal, to his nephew, 
Horace Bronton, and his heirs forever. 
Wait still longer,” as my lips again moved. 
“ Horace Bronton is a young men of thirty- 
five, an officer in the service of her majesty, 
with no revenue but his sword, —a source 
that is seldom bountiful. Of course this 
bequest was like a gift from Heaven direct 
to him; and how did he take it? He went 
to the Manor, and made a careful survey of 
all things; collected all the information he 
could of the late owner’s daughter, whom 
he had not seen since childhood, and then, 
calling the old steward to an interview, he 
directed him to close the house, and keep a 
careful watch over all things till his return, 
for he was going over the ocean to search 
for and restore to her rights the lost daugh- 
ter of the Manor. He has kept his resolu- 
tion so far as the going and searching are 
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concerned, for last week he appeared at my 
office, told me the pave and gave the case 
into my hands for working up. That is all, 
my dear; and now I am ready for remarks.” 

“Weil, I never!” This burst simultane- 
ously from me, for I pique myself on the 
elegance of my English, and only the most 
intense excitement ever betrays me into in- 
discretions. Ethelbert kindly did not no- 
tice the remark, and I hurried on, “ And he 
has called on you! You have seen and 
talked to this wonderful creature. What 
' does he look like ?” 

“Much like the rest of humanity, only a 

eat deal better. He is like the ideal Eng- 
ishman, large, ruddy, and handsome. But, 
my dear, suppose we let this rest now, and 

u order coffee.” 

I obeyed. Dinner was soon over, and we 
retired from the dining-room. Ethelbert 
took his seat by the glowing grate, and open- 
ed his paper, by which I understood that 
he did not care for any more conversation, 
and I devoted myself to my crochet-work 
and my thoughts. 

The next day I had another errand at 
B——’s, and, as I was leaving the store, I 
ain saw my beauty, whom, strange to say, 


thelbert’s story had driven altogether out 
of my mind. I started when I saw her, and 
a crowd of thoughts rushed through my 
brain, in which she, the story, and Horace 
Bronton, were inextricably mixed. After 
this day, for nearly a week, I found some 
excuse to call on my beauty very often, and 
I soon established quite an intimacy with 
her. I found her dignified and refined, per- 
fectly free from the flippant manner of the 
ordinary shop-girl, and I grew more and 
more interested in her, till one day I found 
her gone. I tnought nothing of this, as 
there might be a thousand causes for her 
absence, but when I called again after sev- 
eral days, and did not see her, I inquired of 
one of the clerks what had become of her. 

* You mean Mrs. Brown,” said she. 

“Yes, I suppose so. If thatis her name.” 

I had never heard it before, and it did not 
strike me very favorably. 

“ She got into trouble, and has left.” 

“Got into trouble! What was it? Not 
her fault, I ’m sure.” 

The girl hesitated, as if the subject were 
unpleasant, and then she broke out abrupt- 
ly, — 
ra Me, I don’t believe it was her fault, 
though things do look pretty black for her. 
A lady lost a fifty-dollar bill, and Mrs. Brown 
is accused of taking it.” 

“ Impossible!” I exclaimed. 


And the blood rushed to my face as in- 
dignantly as if the charge h 
against myself. 

“I say so too,” chimed in the girl. “I 
’ve stood beside her six months, and I ’ve 


been made 


never seen the first crooked thing. But cir- 
cumstances were strong against her.” 

“A fig for circumstances. Where can I 
see her?” 

“Oh, she’s in prison now, in the Tombs.” 

“The Tombs! Great Heavens!” 

And the word struck me with all the force 
of its doleful sound. That peerless head 
under the shadow of those gloomy walls! 
Those deep, pure eyes looking through 
barred windows. 

“ How long has she been there?” 

; “A week about— Yes, ma’am, we have 
it. 

And the girl turned from me to wait on a 
customer, 

Left to myself, I tried to think, and the 
only thing that came to me was, “ See her, 
see her.” I first thought to go to Ethelbert, 
but I put that away. T could scarcely hope 
for help or sympathy from his practical 
head, and I could not expect it, for it was 
Quixotic to take up the cause of a strange 
shop-girl, merely because she had a hand- 
some face and a refined manner. No, I 
must manage the affair alone, and I ’d do 
it. I ‘dgetinside those tumble gray walls, 
see her, and save her. 


I left the store, crossed over to the east 
side, and took a car that passed the Tombs. 
A short ride took me there. Oh, how doub- 
ly — | and sombre the walls looked as I 
stepped out of the car! My heart quailed 
at the prospect of passing within them. But 


I called up my courage, and followed a man, 
who was going in one of the wooden vesti- 
bules. The door clanged to behind me, and 
I stood in a stone paved room, well filled 
with a motley crowd, the greater part of 
whom were policemen. Some few looked at 
me, but almost all were too busy with their 
own business to notice outsiders. I spoke 
to a policeman, and told him what I wished, 
and he kindly went with me to the desk, 
where I made my request of a man behind 
it. 

“See Mrs. Brown. Ah, yes! A rela- 
tive?” 

“Yes,” I unblushingly replied. 

“ Yes, you can see her. Smith, you show 
her in.” 
He gave a couple of tickets to the police- 
man, who led the way through a paved 
courtyard to the jail, which, to my surprise, 
was a large brick building within the awe- 
inspiring walls, and not part of them. We 
went through a low, arched door into anoth- 
er paved hall, and, after showing our tickets 
to the guard, passed up a narrow iron stair- 
way, and along a like narrow gallery, till we 
reached her cell. A turnkey opened the 
door, and the policeman left me to to return 

in half an hour. 
I entered the cell. The door clanged be- 
hind me, and | was alone with a figure that 
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sat with bowed head on the side of the low 
bed. The closing door aroused her. She 
dropped her hands, and lifted up the face of 
my Soomty. Oh, what a haggard, wan face! 
and the weary, weary look in those great 
brown eyes! But what a wave of hope and 
gladness welled up in them as they met 
mine! She - 1 toward me with out- 
stretched hands. held out my arms to 
her, and then that fair head lay sobbing on 
my shoulder. Neither spoke ; but each felt 
‘that a bond of love and friendship had 
formed between us, stronger than the idle 
friendship of years could weave. I let her 
weep undisturbed, knowing it the best rest 
for her aching heart, and the long-pent-u 
torrent swept in surge after surge, till, mind- 
ful of my short time, I lifted her head, and 
begged her to be calm. In an instant she 
ceased her sobs, and, hand in hand, we sat 
down upon the bed. 

“ My poor dear,” said I, “this is dreadful. 
But have courage. This infamous charge 
must be clearedup. We will save you.” 

She fixed-her eyes on my face. 

“Who are you? How did you learn I 
was here? Why have youcome? What is 
this power that draws us together? that has 
made me think of you, and ‘long to see your 
face, ever since I have been in this horrid 
place? Tell me your name.” 

“My name, dear, is Mrs. Harden. My 
husband is alawyer, and I pledge you his 
services to free you from this wretched 
place. I first heard of your situation at the 


store, an hour ago, But they told me none 


of the particulars, and now | want you to 
tell me everything, for —_ have only allow- 
ed me half an hour, and I must know your 
— to tell to my husband.” 

She sighed wearily. 

“It is a short story, and all against me. 
A lady bought some goods, and gave me a 
fifty-dollar bill to pay for them; this, I am 
positive, I put in the basket with the goods, 
to go to the desk, but the ‘cash’ brought 
back the goods and bill, and said that the 
money had not been sent. I said it had: 
he must have lost it. Mr. Green, the floor- 
walker, was present, and said that he had 
seen the money in my hands. We searched 
everywhere, — moved the goods, and every- 


thing that could possibly hide it; but all in |- 


vain. The lady grew excited ; the poor lit- 
tle ‘cash’ looked scared half to death. Mr. 
Green alone took things coolly. We gave 
up the search at last, and then he asked me 
to step out into the store. I did so, and he 
seized me by the shoulder. I naturally re- 
sented this, and tried to free myself. But 
- he held me tightly, and, putting his hand in 
ve apron pooket, he drew out the missin 
bill. Imagine the effect. I was struc 
dumb; and Mr. Green quietly proceeded to 
say that he had seen me put the money 


there, but he had not exposed me, hoping 
that I would, during the search, restore the 
money, and save myself. He regretted that 
he was forced to this step, but right and du- 
ty demanded it; and, without more ado, he 
sent for a policeman, and I was brought to 
this wretched place. My dear madam, this 
is my story, and you must acknowledge that 
it is a dark-looking one.” 

She loosened her hand from mine, as if in 
anticipation of a recoil; but I tightened my 
grasp, and replied, — 

“ Yes, it is dark, but there must be some 
way to let the light in. Of course Mr. 
Green put that money in your pocket. Have 
you ever had any trouble with him?” 

She hesitated, and blushed slightly. 

“I scarcely know how to answer that. 
Mr. Green did me the honor to offer me his 
hand, which 1 declined. He took my an- 
swer in rather an ungentlemanly spirit, but 
since then he has shown no evidence that 
he harbored malice.” 

“I suppose not; masked his guns till the 
right moment came to fire. Well, we must 
turn his fire back on him.” 

She sighed, and shook her head. 

“But how can that be done, dear friend ? 
We can scarcely hope that a judge and jury 
will think as we do.” 

“Certainly not, if we have nothing but 
our opinion to induce them to; but we will 
have more. No murderer can completely 
cover his tracks, and so it will be here. 
There must be some unguarded spot, and, 
trust me, dear, my husband will find it.” 

“God grant that he may, if indeed he will 
undertake the task. I do not doubt you, 
dear madam, but you know men see thin 
so differently. e may not approve of his 
wife’s espousing the cause of a strange wo- 
man, who has nothing but ” — 

“Hush!” I interrupted. “Not another 
word of this, I confess that my husband is 
inclined to take the practical side of most 
things, but in this case I pledge myself that 
he will be guided by me.” ' 

“ God ties and preserve you both, and 
grant that this darkest of the many clouds 
that have overshadowed me may pass away.” 

“Time up, madam,” said the policeman 
at the door. 

And, with a tight clasp of the hand, we 
parted. 

I looked at my watch when I regained 
the outer world. It was but a little past 
noon. I was astonished. It seeined as if 
months had passed since I left home. I 
stood and thought for some time for the best 
thing to do, and decided to go at once to 
Ethelbert’s office, and tell him the case. 
I stopped a car, and soon reached my desti- 
nation. Fortunately, I found him alone, 
and I eagerly poured out my tale. To my 
slight surprise he listened with deep inter- 
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est, and volunteered his services in her be- 


half 


“ You can clear her of course,” I said con- 


fidently. 


“I can’t promise that,” he replied ; “ but 


I will do my best to do it, and I will begin 
by seeing her this evening before I come 
home. After an interview I shall have a 
better idea of the case; and now I shall 
have to send you away, for 1 have business 
to attend to.” 

I went home, and spent the day weaving 
the most extravagant romances; and, when 
Ethelbert returned in the evening, I half ex- 
pected him tobring my liberated heroine in 
atriumphal car. But he did n’t, and in re- 
ply - my eager questiuns, looked grave, and 
said, — 


“I have seen her, and, for once, my dear, 

u have not been too lavish of praise. 
She is both a beautiful and a charming wo- 
man; but | ’m afraid this is al] I can say.” 

“All you can say!” I echoed. “You 
don’t mean you think her guilty?” 

“I certainly do not ; but circumstances are 
very strong against her. After I left her, | 
went to the store, and saw Mr. B——. He 
told the same story that she did. His sym- 
pathy is all for her; but he can’t let sympa- 
thy stop the course of justice.” 

“Justice!” I exclaimed indignantly, “I 
hate the word. The ghost of an idea that 
died ages ago. You saw Mr. Green?” 

“No; he had left. But I learned that he 
stood very high in the estimation of his em- 

loyer, and fellow-employees. In fact, he 
is, with them, above suspicion, and his evi- 
dence will have great weight.” 

“ But you don’t believe in him ?” 

“ At present I believe in Mrs. Brown. By 
the way, rather acommon name for such an 
uncommon personage. Do you think it gen- 
uine?” 

“No, I do not. I believe that she has a 
name, and a history, which, if told, would 
match her face. But dinner is waiting, and 
you say that should be the first considera- 
tion of every well-regulated man.” 

Time rolled on as usual. Ethelbert work- 
ed at Mrs. Brown’s case faithfully, but he 
found little to encourage him. He saw Mr. 
Green, and found him a quiet, gentlemanly 
man. He told his story in a straightforward 
manner ; expressed profound sympathy for 
Mrs. Brown, and regretted that duty forced 
him to act in the matter. It was madness 
to tell our suspicions of him to a jury, with- 
out substantial proof, and such proof it 
seemed impossible to get. 

I visited my friend daily, and tried to give 
her hope that had almost died in my breast. 
The day of trial came, and all the defence 
we had was the previous good record of the 
accused. I arose with a heavy heart that 
morning, for all looked so dark. I had a 


touching appeal all ready to be delivered to 
Ethelbert, for the privilege of sitting by 
Mrs. Brown during the trial ; but to my dis- 
appointment and surprise, he anticipated it, 
and told me I had better do so; and togeth- 
er we went to Mrs. Browu’s cell, and thence 
with her to the court-room. ; 

She was very calm, much more so than I, 
We took seats inside the rail, and waited for 
our case to be called. Our suspense was 
not long. In a few moments the clerk 
called, — 

“ State against Mrs. Brown.” 

And the examination for the prosecution 
began. 

r. Green was called. His evidence was 
what he had told before, and we saw that it 
was almost conclusive with the jury. Ethel- 
bert began the cross examination. 

“ You saw Mrs. Brown put the money in 
her pocket?” 

“ | did, sir.” 

“Was it before or after its loss was dis- 
covered?” 

“ After: while I was behind the counter 
helping to search for it.” 

* You were behind the counter ?” 

“T was.” 

“That will do.” 

There was aring in Ethelbert’s voice, as 
he uttered that last sentence, that thrilled 
me through. I looked eagerly into his face, 
and read there, in the glitter in his eyes, 
and the firm lines around his mouth, that he 
saw light through the darkness. 

The cash-boy was next called. He wasa 
pale, slight boy, with an uncertain air and 
manner, and he gave his evidence in a half- 
sullen, half-frightened tone. The prosecu- 
tion finished with him, and Ethelbert began. 
He leaned forward, and fixed his eyes on 
the boy. 

“You say the lady gave the money to 
Mrs. Brown?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And you saw Mrs, Brown put it in the 
basket?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Green half rose from his seat, and 
scowled at the boy, but, before he could 
catch his eye, Ethelbert asked, — 

“ When was it then you took that money 
out?” 

The boy turned red, and then white. 
He saw he was trapped, and looked helpless- 
ly for an escape. Ethelbert raised his voice, 
and again asked, — 

“ When did you take that money out of 
the basket?” 

“I did n’t take it out at all,” stammered 
the boy. 

“Who did then?” 

The boy was silent a minute, and then, 
casting a defiant look at his superior, he 


said doggedly, — 
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* Mr. Green did.” 

A sensation followed this. Mr. Green 
sprang to his feet, exclaiming, — 

“ You infernal rascal !” 

“You did! You know youdid!” cried 
the boy; “and you put it in her pocket 
when you was behind the counter. You 

romised me ten dollars for helpin’ in the 
job, but hang me if I ’ll take your money, 
and see her go up. Ia’n’t”— 

“Order!” cried the judge. 

And the boy’s story was cut short, and he 
was called from the stand. But he had told 
enough. I looked for Mr. Green. He had 
left the room. 

Ethelbert turned to the jury. 

“ Gentlemen, I have nothing more to say. 
I leave the case in your hands.” 

Of course they could give but one verdict, 
“Not Guilty.” 

As the words rang through the court- 
room, I turned to Mrs. Brown. She was 
perfectly calm, and then I broke down en- 
tirely in a fit of hysterical weeping, that 
took both her and Ethelbert to calm. 

We left the court-room at last; and, when 
we reached the outer hall, Mrs. Brown turn- 
ed to Ethelbert, and said, — 

“TI will not attempt now to tell all the 
gratitude I feel, my friends, but still I can- 
not leave you” — 

“ Leave us,” interrupted Ethelbert. “Who 
talks of your leaving us? You are going di- 
rectly home with Mrs. Harden, as soon as I 
can call a carriage to take you there, and I 


shall expect to meet you both at dinner, . 


looking as fresh as if this miserable busi- 
ness had never happened.” 

And, without waiting for a reply, he call- 
ed a carriage, and we were soon rolling to- 
ward home. We were both silent during 
the ride. Mrs, Brown leaned back on the 
cushions, and for the first time showed wea- 
riness, and, when the carriage stopped at 
our door, she .did not refuse the helping 
arm I offered. I led her directly to her 
eet and, seating her in an easy-chair, 

. said, — 

“T will send a lunch up to you, dear, and 
then you must rest till dinner, to be able to 
meet Ethelbert as he wishes.” 

She smiled a reply, and I left her to seek 
the rest I needed myself. 

Evening came, and found us refreshed 
and freshened waiting for Ethelbert. He 
came on time. We went to dinner, and I 
doubt if three happier mortals ever sat down 
to dinner together. 

For the first time we saw Mrs. Brown un- 
trammeled by circumstances, and I will 
only say she was delightful. I was even 
more charmed by her cultured grace of man- 
ner, than I had been by her face. Ethel- 
bert was equally fascinated, and, instead of 


Dinner over, we retired to the parlor, and 
had just settled ourselves for a delightful 
evening, when the door opened. I looked 
up in annoyance, and saw a tali, handsome 
man enter. He stopped in evident embar- 
rassment, when he saw the group around 
the hearth, and seemed half tempted to re- 
tire, but Ethelbert, who had turned toward 
him, sprang up, and advanced with out- 
stretched hand. The gentleman grasped it, 
saying, — 

“Pardon me, I pray, Mr. Harden. The 
servant told me that you were alone, or I 
should not have intruded. But I sail for 
England tomorrow, and I felt I must see 
you before I go.” 

“ No excuse is necessary, my dear sir. I 
am happy to see you at all times; and in re- 
gard to being alone, I am almost, for one’s 
wife Goes n’t count. Let me introduce you. 
Annie, my dear,this is Mr. Bronton. Mr. 
Bronton, our friend, Mrs. Brown.” 

Mr. Bronton made his greeting to me, 
and then turned toward Mrs. Brown. She 
had risen from her seat, and taken a ste 
forward. As his eye fell on her he started, 
his face reddened, and then paled, and she, 
without a sound, fell swooning to the floor! 
I knelt beside her, and Mr. Bronton turned 
to Ethelbert with a dark light in his eyes, 
and demanded, — 

“What is the meaning of this? Where 
did that woman come from ?” 

I sprang up, and faced him fiercely. 

“The meaning, sir, is, that we are her 
friends, and no matter what black stories 
you tell of her, we will not believe them.” 

“Black stories! Who teils black stories? 
There is some mystery here. Can it be that 
you do nut know she is Ellen Bronton? ” 

B staggered back, and Ethelbert exclaim- 
ed, — 

“ Impossible !” 

“No, it #% true. I have not seen her 
since childhood, but her face is true to her 
race. I would know it among thousands; 
and then this swoon on seeing me. Itis 
she. How came she here? by design or 
fate?” 

I recovered myself, and said, — 

“ First let us revive her, and then she can 
tell her story herself.” 

Mr. Bronton bore her to the sofa. We 
applied restoratives, and she soon opened 
her eyes. Mr. Bronton stepped out of 
sight as she did so. 

She looked vacantly at us a second, and 
then said, — 

“It was only a dream; but, oh, so real!” 

“What was a dream ?” I asked gently. 

“That I heard a dear loved name, and 
saw a face that belonged to the dead past. 
But forgive me, dear friends: I am trying 
your kindness too far.” 


being the least bit jealous, I gloried in it. 


And she tried to rise. 
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Mr. Bronton come forward, saying, — 

“It is no dream. Answer my question 
truly, and all will be well. What is my 
name?” 

She lifted those great, truthful eyes to 
him, and answered, — 

“ Horace Bronton.” 

“And yours is?” 

“Ellen Berkley ; but it once was Bronton, 
too.” 

1 will skip over the tears of joy and sor- 
row that followed this announcement, and 
tell only the sad life history she gave us. 

After she and her husband arrived in 
America, they lived on the little money he 
had left: he hoping every day that her fa- 
ther would relent, and send for them; but 
he did not, and the money soon was gone. 
With want staring them in the face, he tried 
for something to do, and finally secured a 
position as teacher. A child was born, 
which was delicate from birth. Hugh’s 
health also began to fail, and his temper did 
not improve. At this point he received an 
offer to go South. He accepted it, and 
things were a little brighter, when he took 


the yellow fever, and died, leaving her pen- 
niless among strangers. He was buried by 
the kindness of friends, who also gave her 
money to take her back to New York. 
Here she wrote to her father, but the letter 
miscarried, for he never received it; and, 
thinking him still obdurate, she was too 
proud to sue a second time for ~. and 
struggled on with her needle, till her child 
died. After that she obtained the position 
at B——’s, and from that time we know the. 
rest. 


And now my story is almost told. Mr. 
Horace Bronton did not sail for England 
the next day: in fact he did not leave till 
six months later, and when he did go, he 
took with him the mistress of Bronton Man- 
or, but he still held his position as master. 
Ethelbert and I accompanied them to the 
steamer, and bade them God speed, with 
many wishes for future happiness, and 

romised to visit them in their English 
nome. We have not done so yet, but I 
hope the day is not far distant when I shall 


again see my beauty. 


HEN the cars made their first visit at 
L——,,New Hampshire, many years 
ago, the great event was celebrated by a 
crowd of invited guests from all the cities 
and towns along the route frone Boston. It 
was noised abroad that the great Daniel 
was to be present,and Mr. Webster did not 
disappoint the throng who gathered to hear 
him. 

Early in the day an excited and impatient 
crowd gathered at the depot, but the long 
and overloaded excursion train did not 
reach town until all were nearly furious with 
disappointment. Some slight accident had 
delayed it. At last the engine, observed of 
all eyes, came puffing slowly into the sta- 
tion, throwing off steam with a hoarse as- 
thmatic wheeze. 

“La suz!” cried the ubiquitous old wo- 
man, who had been for twelve mortal hours 
scolding all the heedless boys off the track 
with, “You ‘Il be run over, sartin sure. 
Why, that air steam horse may be here no- 
body knows when. Scat! shew! Boys, 
you do pester me to pieces. La suz,” she 


AMUSING REMINISCENCES. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


they do make about nothin’! Their terrible 
steam horse has got the heaves after all.” 

Two ancient shakers, in broad brims, 
were discussing the power of steam. 

“ Hast thou seen, friend Simon,” asked 
one, “ the new steam shovel at work?” 

“Yea, friend Dan’el, aad it ’s a tremen- 
geous sight, a-scoopin’ out the bowels of 
our mountains as easy as I can shovel 
snow.” 

“Ah, but it ’s a fearful sight to me,” 
groaned Daniel. 

“Oh, thee thinks ‘t will hender poor 
folkses gittin’ work.” 

“ No, but don’t thee see, friend, that such 
a scoopin’ and diggin’ is going to loosen the 
very foundations of the ’arth ?” 

“ Yea, verily,” assented Daniel, with a 

an of dismay.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed a merry but in- 
telligent school-girl, who had overheard 
them, “the poor old souls actually believe 
that the world is flat, and that the whole of 
it rests upon our New-Hampshire hills for 


cried, when at last it came, “what a fuss 


rt.” 
e was too modest and kind-hearted, 
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however, to speak till the white-haired own- 
ers of the broad brims were out of hearing. 


Droll or dangerous blunders are apt to 
leave a mark that sticks to the victim life- 
long. One finds it hard to be twitted of a 
mortifying misfortune that happened to him 
years before, but he that behaves so 7 
as to deserve it must expect others to pric 
his old sores. 

We once lived near a family in Stock- 
bridge, Mass., who rose very early one au- 
tumnal morning to killa hog. Long before 
day they were to have the scald ready, 
while, to prevent outcry of the victim, the 
eldest son was appointed to enter the sty, 
wake up the animal, and drive him out. 
The father was to stand atthe entrance with 
a huge club, and stun the fatling before he 
had time to lift his voice. 

This programme was carried out success- 
fully, as far as the waking up of the beast; 
but the latter made objections to so untime- 
ly a call, and one of them turned upon the 
intruder, giving him a grip in the leg, and 
obliging him to see safety head first through 
the door. The father, unable in the obscur- 
ity to distinguish between biped and quad- 
ruped, and thinking only of the latter, 
brought down the club so effectually as to 
leave a scar upon the forehead of the boy, 
which he carried ‘to his grave, many years 
afterward. 

Nevertheless, we believe the pork got in- 
to the cellar in time to save the reputation 
of the family. But the occurrence leaked 
out, and was the occasion of a den mot at 
the expense of the wounded lad. When 
grown to man’s estate, he was one day 


hectoring an inoffensive old gentleman, who 
was a stammerer. The latter bore it for 
some time, and then turned the tables on 
his tormentor by saying, — 

“ Boy, they say that wh-when you were 
-y-younger, your father st-st-struck you 
orahog. It was the sm-sm-smallest m-m- 
mistake he ever made in his life.” 


Not long since a sort of inverted burgla- 
ry occurred that is worth printing. 

A certain physician in a entepiesion “up- 
country ” town, in Vermont, with his wife, 
returned home, after an evening’s absence, 
and found themselves locked out by the ser- 
vant girl, who was sleeping soundly in the 
arm-chair, and waiting for their return. 

The doctor rang, rapped, and roared, and 
the girl still slept. The doctor then took 
from his hand-trunk a syringe, which he 
loaded with cold water, dropped the window 
from the top, and fired. The charge took 
effect in the maid’s ear, she sighed, stretch- 
ed, and drew one hand over her ear, and re- 
sumed her travels in the land of Nod. The 
doctor, though surprised, was not demoral- 
ized. He re-loaded, took sure aim, and 
fired a long, drizzling charge right into the’ 
whole wound ; that is, her mouth. Present- 
ly there arose upon the midnight air one of 
the most terrific, gurgling screams ever 
heard in that or any other locality. The 
doctor dropped his weapon, stuck his head 
into the window, and begged the frightened 
maid to hush up, before the neighbors were 
aroused. In due time she was quieted, and 
the doctor was admitted, but he will never 
use a squirt-gun in such a case again, unless 
he first notifies the neighbors. 


FOR MARGUERITE. 


BY J. WARREN CHAPMAN. 


V JITH the hip and thorn of winter, 
I deck, as it were a shnne, 

Thy picture that looks upon me, 
Ny friend of the olden time, 

Then hope was worth the asking, 
And you sang my boyish rhyme ; 

And love was yours for the singing, 
For the song, thy love, was mine, 


The hips I bring as a symbol 
Of bloom that no more may be: 
The cheek I kissed as a rose-leaf 
Has faded and passed from me. 
an’'s hope as foam of the sea; 
While this breath, sweet wife, is breathing, 
My love still abides with thee. 
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And I bring the thorns to show men, 
Whoever may care to know, 

In my heart are the floods of winter 
And the drift of sorrow’s snow. 
With thee all my sunshine vanished 

I shall find no more below 
The laughter of all God’s beauty, 
Wherever I haply go. 


So with hip and thorn of winter 
I garland, sweet wife, today 
Thy face as first one loved me, 
nd so shall it be for aye. 
I have folded in love immortal 
Thy love in my heart, to stay 
When the world has crumbled to ashes, 
And is blown as chaff away. 
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RAYMOND MORTIMER. 
A TALE OF LAND AND SEA ADVENTURE. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. ~ 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, by Thomes & Talbot, Boston, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington.] 


CHAPTER XVI]. 
ACROSS THE ANDES. 


AD it not been for the thought of 

Anna Mortimer, Charles Remington 
would have cared very little in what direc- 
tion his footsteps might now turn. With 
his quiet philosophy, he would have been 
content to pass a very long time in the wilds 
of the Argentine Republic, — now noting 
the quaintness of Spanish life in the cities 
and villages, and now wandering as a natu- 
ralist or a hunter along the forests and pam- 
. pas. But Anna’s blue eyes and lovely face 
rose before him everywhere, and hence he 
began to wish his pilgrimage at an end. 

Riymond also, although he had thus far 
greatly enjoyed the excitement of the wild 
journey they had undertaken, was by this 
time quite willing that the Pacific shore 
should be speedily reached. Not, however, 
that he intended to embark thence for home; 
but he desired to continue the marine life 
so unexpectedly interrupted, and grow to be 
a thorough sailor as fast as possible. By 
and by he would go home, and one of his 
first acts would then be to breathe to pretty 
Isabel the glowing sentiments which ab- 
sence from her had if possible made deeper 
than ever. 

In a marshy place by the stream, the ad- 
venturers succeeded in knocking over with 
stones a number of water-hens, and thus un- 
expectedly found that after all they were in 
no danger of starvation. From thick cov- 
erts of grass, or from behind trees which 
were here plentiful, they could sometimes 
almost have secured these hens with clubs. 

The following morning they were about 
starting off on foot, when they discovered a 
number of white hunters in pursuit of cattle ; 
and upon going to meet them, were inform- 


ed that they had an encampment only two 
miles distant, where there were several 
spare horses, used for purposes of transpor- 
tation. With these hunters, our.travelers 
at once entered into negotiation, and prevail- 
ed upon them to dispose of two horses and 
two guns. The entertainment met with at 
the a was abundantly hospitable; but 
as Charles and Raymond knew not with 
what danger they might be surrounded, they 
took care to impress the hunters with the 
idea that the money paid for the guns and 
horses was every real that the Americanos 
could muster! 

The journey hence to Mendoza was ac- 
companied with many stirring incidents, the 
most notable being an adventure with an im- 
mense herd of wild horses, from the hoofs 
of which the travelers came near being 
trodden into the earth. These horses, hav- 
ing, no doubt, wandered to a distance from 
the stream at which they usually drank, 
were rushing back toward it at a headlong 
run to satisfy their thirst, their column of 
many thousands extending far to right and 
left. In cases where the movement of such 
a herd has become a frantic gallop, it is im- 
possible that the headmost rank should stop 
or swerve aside until the place of destina- 
tion is reached; and therefore man or beast 
in the way of the avalanche, and unable to 
avoid it, must be trampled to a shapeless 
mass. 

The herd was about two miles off, when 
discovered by Charles and Raymond as they 
awoke one morning before sunrise; and 
springing up upon their horses they instant- 
ly set off at the utmost possible speed, and 
on a course nearly at a right angle with that 
of the coming cavalcade. 

The neighing of the approaching steeds 
filled all the air, Tails and manes floated 
wildly in the wind, and the sound of the 
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countless hoofs was like the continuous roar 
of waves. on an ocean beach. 

By making their course more and more 
oblique, our adventurers at last succeeded 
in outflanking the great army; but some of 
the wild steeds passed so near them that 
they could almost have grasped the flying 
manes; and Raymond declared that he felt 
the wind of the many heels that went high 
in air, as the outmost flank skirmishers of 
the mighty host manifested their contempt 
for the insignificant creatures whom they 
assed, 

M Riding back to where their tent had stood, 
the young men found it utterly demolished 
and almost indistinguishable from the 

und itself. Their horses were white 
with foam, and for an hour afterward con- 
tinued to tremble with exhaustion and fright. 

Mendoza was at length safely reached, 
and thence they set out for the Andes in 
company with a number of Chilians who 
were returning to Santiago. These men 
were intelligent and extremely polite; and 
it was a great pleasure to the New-England- 
ers to travel with them, abounding, as the 
Chilians did, in merry chat and tales of ad- 
venture. 

Thus the travel from Mendoza to the foot 
of the Andes was a most agreeable cone. 
The Spaniards rode superbly, and often dash- 
ed off from the direct route in pursuit of 

me, which they would lasso with surpris- 
ing skill. They were not, however, remark- 
ably expert with fire-arms, and looked ad- 
miringly upon some of the performances of 
Charles and Raymond in the way of shoot- 
ing. Both of our adventurers were excel- 
lent marksmen; for Raymond had chased 
water-fowl, pigeons, and partridges at every 
opportunity, from the time he was fourteen ; 
and the schoolmaster had passed his own 
boyhood between his books and the Berk- 
shire woods. They were therefore well pre- 
pared to astonish their fellow-travelers in 
this respect, especially as the guns bought 
of the Argentine hunters were rifles, instead 
of shot-guns, like those they had lost. 

One of the Chilians having lassoed a 
llama, it was determined to kill and cress 
the animal. So its captor shot it, —a pro- 
ceeding which seemed very repulsive to the 
New Englanders,— dressed a portion of it 
for supper, and preserved the skin to be 
placed with the baggage on one of the pack- 
mules, of which the party had several. It 
was presently observed that several condors, 
attracted to the spot by the hope of a meal, 
were soaring overhead ; and, although they 
were ata height of not less than six hun- 
dred feet, Raymond fired at one of them. 
The bird gave a quick flap of its great wings, 
and then fell with no further struggle. Be. 
fore it reached the ground, the crack of 
Charles Remington’s rifle was also heard, 


and another of the monsters came rushin 
earthward like a falling stone. Each ha 
been shot through the breast. The Chilians 
delightedly picked up the dead birds, and 
thenceforward found it easy to credit any- 
thing which the New-Englanders related 
concerning the shooting feats of /os A meri- 
canos del Norte. 

The passage of the Andes was accom- 
plished with no great difficulty by the usuall 
traveled route. The most exciting inci- 
dents being the lassoing of a puma, By one 
of the Chilians, as the fierce animal was 
clinging to the back of one of the pack- 
mules; and the shooting by our two adven- 
turers of a couple of very large eagles that 
soared and screamed about a gigantic cliff. 

Santiago, the capital of beautiful Chili, 
was soon reached, and having there disposed 
of their hunters’ outfit, and dressed them- 
selves in the usual garb of the country, . 
Charles and Raymond proceeded by rail- 
road to Valparaiso. 

Charles's brother received him with great 
joy, and welcomed also his young companion 
with the feeling which every one in a tor- 
eign land must experience upon meeting 
with a person from his native soil. 

Great was Raymond's interest in Valpa- 
raiso and its surroundings. A more attract- 
ive people than the Chilians he had never 
met. Both the men and women whom he 
encountered were exceedingly courteous, 
and the latter were of penne loveliness ; 
their black, Spanish eyes being full of life, 
and their complexions faultless. Many days 
he spent in looking about the city and the 
surrounding country; and, standing by the 
shore, he gazed with a Yankee sailor’s emo- 
tions upon the spot where Porter, in 1814, 
fought the Phebe and Cherub. In lon 
letters to his parents and sisters he painte 
the adventures of his late travel, and his an- 
ticipations of the ocean life which still await- 
ed him. Charles also wrote to Anna Mor- 
timer, and wished that the letter had wings. 

There lay at Valparaiso an American ship 
called the intent bound to Calcutta; and 
in. this vessel Raymond was fortunate 
enough to secure a berth before the mast. 
Charles Remington was meanwhile to re- 
main at Valparaiso in the capacity of a clerk 
in the American mercantile house to which 
his brother was attached. A schoolmaster, 
and twenty-six years of age, it had never 
been his intention to follow the sea as a 
means of living. His health had been com- 
pletely restored by his ocean voyage, even 
before his invigorating ride across the aye 
pas and the Andes; and he now thought of 
remaining about one year at Vaiparaiso, 
when he Would return home, marry Anna 
Mortimer, and, by means which were at his 
command, establish himself in a home of 
his own as a New-England farmer. 
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Raymond was greatly delighted with the 
rospect of avoyage to Calcutta. The ship, 
he said, would Srabahily, after reaching that 
port, take a freight for the United States, 
making, of course, the homeward trip by 
way of. the Cape of Good Hope, and thus he 
would, upon arriving home, have been 
around the world. The Leopard was a fine 
ship of seven hundred and fifty tons; he 
made the acquaintance of all her sailors and 
officers, and promised himself a much more 
interesting voyage than he would be likely 
to have in a whaleman. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ISABEL IN A NEW WORLD. 


HEN Isabel found herself in the 

tumbling breakers, a consciousness 
that all was over was the only thought that 
possessed her; and even this was but mo- 
mentary. Addie Arkwright and herself had, 
as recorded in a previous chspter, clutched 
each other as the mast fell, and now together 
they were hurled onward, until breath and 
sense were gone. It must have been, that 
they were carried directly through a narrow 
opening, of which there were several in the 
long reef, while all their fellow-voyagers 
were dashed against the rocks, and instantly 
killed. 

Beyond the reet, which served as a nat- 
ural breakwater, the sea was comparatively 
smooth ; and a little distance within the line 
of rocks was a low reach of mud and sand 
formed by the action of the current, while 
still further on, across a small basin of calm 
water, was the firm land with its verdant soil 
and trees. All this the young girl after- 
ward discovered as she looked upon the 
sad spot. But night and uproar were now 
about her, and she was not even conscious 
of being washed upon the sand. Her last 
dim sense of life recognized only the thun- 
der of the waves, and the terrible whirling, 
rising, and sinking of her own helpless 
form. 

The next realizations were those of a 
wretched faintness and coldness, the light 
of the sun, and the appearance about her of 
a strange people such as she had never be- 
fore seen. These people were half-naked 
men and women, of atawny hue; and they 
were trying to foster the little spark of life 
which they had discovered in her. Fora 
considerable time her weakness and bewild- 
erment rendered her thoughts like those of 
a person half way between sleeping and 
weblog. But gradually the sense of some 
great oT oppressed her more and 
more, until at last she recalled the dreadful 


She was now able to sit up and speak to 
the young English girl, whom she found in 
the same condition as herself. Their dusky 
attendants listened curiously to a language 
they had never before heard, and looking 
laughingly at each other tried to mimic what 
no doubt appeared to them a very queer gib- 
berish. 

The — of the two girls was fast 
drying upon them between the warm sand 
and the sun; and now the unknown people 
assisted tbem to rise, and led them to a ca, 
noe. Isabel cried out in anguish for her 
father and her stepmother ; and tried to ask 
her attendants, by signs, if any of the crew 
except herself and her companion wére 
saved. But the savages — for such her pre- 
servers were —could not understand her. 
And Adelaide also wept piteously for her 
parents. 

There were many canoes within the reef, 
and their occupants, who had probably 
caught sight of some fragments of the wreck, 
and thus been allured to the spot, were try- 
ing to discover something of value to them 
which they hoped might have drifted through 
between the breakers. As to the crew and 
passengers, all were gone,— dashed into 
shapeless masses and wedged in the small 
chasms of the reef, or carried far away bya 
current. 

To Isabel and her friend Adelaide there 
was a stunning suddenness in the calamity; 
and although they called the names of their 
beloved, and wept bitterly, the awful weight 
of the blow which had left them thus alone 
was less fully appreciated at the moment 
than in the weary days that succeeded. 

When placed in the canoe, the two girls 
were transported to the shore, where, how- 
ever, not a hut was in sight, and where, ap- 
parently, there were no permanent inhabi- 
tants,— the party which had discovered them 
seeming to have been on an excursion along 
the coast in their canoes. The latter were 
very large, and would be able to live in a 
heavy sea; though just here, and for miles 
upon either hand, they might find protection 
from the wildest storm behind the long line 

of coral on which the ship had struck. 

Isabel at length succeeded in making the 
natives comprehend some of the questions 
she would ask, and they made such signs as 

showed her that there could be no hope as 
to the survival of any one besides herself 
and Adelaide who had belonged to the ves- 
sel. The native women were exceedingly 
kind to the young girls, and, looking sorrow- 
fully upon them, pointed off to the scene of 
the wreck, threw up their hands like drown- 
ing persons, and shook their heads. 

Toward evening a large fire was made, by 
which meat and fish were cooked; but the 
unhappy girls could eat nothing. They only 


catastrophe of the night. 


sat and wept. At night, mats were spread 
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for them beneath a large tree, which afforded 

rotection trom the dew, and on these they 
Gy tossing till morning, sleepless and 
wretched. 

Soon after sunrise they accompanied the 
natives to their canoes, and the whole party 
embarked, using mats for sails, and proceed- 
ed about twenty miles alongthe coast. They 
then landed near a small village composed 
of huts; and here the girls were placed in 
charge of an elderly woman, wio appeared 
to have no husband, but to live alone in her 
habitation of poles and mats. In order that 
‘she might find no inconvenience from their 
addition to her household, her neighbors 
brought her in an abundance of bread-fruit, 
yams, bananas, and fish. 

By this time the poor girls, who had eaten 
nothing for two days, were really hungry in 
spite of the dreadful load of sorrow upon 
their hearts ; and sitting upon a mat placed 
on the ground in the hut, they madea re- 
freshing meal. 

The curiosity excited by their advent in 
the village was great, and old, young, and 
middle-aged came from all directions to look 
at them. Now, the face of a grim warrior, 
bearing the scar of battle, would peer 
through the doorway of the hut, and now 
the features of some fresh-looking girl, who 
but for the dusky hue of her complexion, 
might have been called handsome. 

utside the domicile the air rang with the 
laughter of children engaged in some excit- 
ing play ; and Isabel found that childhood is 
childhood, wherever it may be. 

The two girls, having finished their sor- 
rowful meal, felt better than they had before 
done since the shipwreck, and that night 
they slept soundly. The next morning a 
terrible pang shot through their hearts, as 
with their revived physical strength came an 
increased clearness of comprehension and a 
more fearful realization of their loss. They 
ate, however, a few mouthfuls of bread-fruit, 
and drank some of the milk of a cocoanut, 
but had lost the appetite of the evening 
before ; and then, sitting with their arms 
about each other, they talked and wept al- 
ternately. 

What island they were on, it was impossi- 
ble toknow; yet i sabel, who learned much 
of such matters from her father, felt confi- 
dent that it must be either Papua or one of 
the Louisiade group. Of this, she told Ad- 
elaide, there could be no doubt. 

Meantime, their hostess showed all the 
kindness of which a savage is capable, and 
appeared fully to understand that they must 
have lost those who were dear to them. 
Therefore instinct taught her not to wonder 
at their sorrow. We shall have much to tell 
of our heroine’s adventures among the sav- 
age strangers ; but for the present we return 
to Raymond. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
BOUND TO CALCUTTA. 


\ ITH a smart southwest breeze, the 

Leopard went out of Valparaiso, and 
stood away to the northwest, in order 
as soon as possible to strike the southeast 
trade. 

Raymond found himself with a crew of 
genuine salts, very unlike the foremast 
hands of the Corinthian, but resembling the 
stout jolly fellows who had been taken from 
the wreck of the A/wilda. Full they were 
of sailor notions and sailor converse ; such 
a crew, as, at the present day, when sailo”s 
no longer exist, it would do one good to see. 
The last real sailors, we may parenthetically 
say, disappeared about the time of the Rebel- 
lion, and this voyage of Raymond’s was 
somewhat earlier. These fellows could have 
sent down a topgallant-mast with their eyes 
shut, or rove all the studdingsail gear in 
pitch darkness, with one hand tied behind 
them, They were chaps who chewed a sur- 
prising amount of tobacco, but always knew 
enough to do their spitting over the lee rail. 
They had a contempt for fore-and-afters, but 
what théy loved was a full-rigged ship or a 
full-rigged brig. They never talked of go- 
ing on aship, but always of going zz her; 
for they were no scow or steamboat men. 

In the dog-watches, how they would sing! 
And Raymond ‘would join them with his full, 
rich young voice. Aways when he had 
sung a song alone, ds he often did, the sons 
of the sea would signify their appreciation 
by clapping their tarry hands, and even the 
officers were greatly pleased. 

Like Charles Remington, of whose tune- 
ful powers we spoke in an earlier chapter, 
he knew more songs than the sailors them- 
selves. Sometimes he would pour out 
“Tom Bowline;” at other times, “ Poor 
Jack;” and again at others, “The Tem- 

est.” Then, too, he would give them bal- 
ads of love, and stirring lyrics of battle. 
Therefore he was in high favor with the 
weather-beaten tars; and all the more so as. 
he was the first in the rigging when a topsail. 
was to be reefed, and the first at a clewline 
when a topgaliant-sail was to be taken in, 

How much he had to tell them of his trav- 
el across South America,—of the jaguars, 
pumas, wild cattle, and wild horses! And 
with what interest they listened! Then one 
of the fellows, as the subject of cattle came 
up, related how he once let himself to a far- 
mer, and was set to ploughing; how the star 
board ox got into the trough of the sea, and 
went on his beam-ends, snapping the yoke 
short off in the slings; how the old horse, 
that had the oxen in tow, luffed up and got 
athwart their bows, parting his stern fast, 
and getting a hole stove in his bilge amid- 
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ships, so that he had to be condemned as un- 
seaworthy; anc how, finally, he himself re- 
ceived his discharge from the farmer before 
the voyage was half up! 

Nothing could exceed the delight with 
which Raymond listened to such recitals; 
and he began to look upon landsmen with 
as much contempt as if he himself had been 
an old salt. 

All the hands were superstitious and loved 
stories of ghosts, though none of them wish- 
ed tosee one. They got termbly frightened 
one night, and concluded the ship was 
haunted. The trade-wind had sprung up so 
freshly that it had become necessary to furl 
the mainsail, and the hands went up for 
that purpose. Presently, however, the one 
who was headmost in going out on the lee 
= stopped and Be an to retreat. He 

eard a voice out there, he said. Then an- 
other and another heard it, and they came 
crowding toward the brunt of the sail, some 
of them getting into the shrouds to go down. 
The men on the weather yard-arm came in 
to see what was the matter, and when they 
got as far as the slings of the yard, they, 
too, heard the voice. Finally all who were 
aloft went down to the deck. It oe poe 
that Raymond was then at the wheel, and 
just as the men came down, his trick was 
ended. The man whose next wheei it was, 
was glad enough that his own trick came 
just then, as he would thus escape having to 
fics the ghost again. 

Just as the mate was.trying to drive the 
frightened hands back to their duty, Ray- 
mond sprang into the mgging. In. pitch 
darkness going out on the yard, he, too, 
heard the dreacful voice. 

“It blows hard! it blows hard!” it said. 

“Well, I know that,” said Raymond, and 
still pushed ahead. 

“It blows hard! it blows hard!” contin- 
ued the voice. 

“Oh, well, that’s true enough,” said Ray- 
mond, “that’s true enough, Polly! but 
do you know you've scared the crew almost 
to death?” 

And, putting out his hand, he grasped an 
old parrot which was one of the pets of the 


ship! 

The sailors felt a little mortified at the se- 
quel, but turned the matter off with a few 
queer, dry sayings. 

A few days later, the captain showed the 


crew how to catch a big shark without hurt- 
ing him. This was an enormous fellow 
that kept along under the ship’s counter, as 
if expecting somebody to make a mis-step, 
or concentrating his hopes upon a weak rat- 
line or foot-rope. 

A tackle was rigged at one arm of the 
cross-yack yard, with a noose kept open by 
a hook in its lower end, which was allowed 
to harry close to the water. Then a piece 
of beef was let down between this noose and 
the shark until it was about two or three feet 
above the surface of the ocean. The fish, 
seeing the bait, gave a prodigious leap out 
of water to seize it, and the force of his 
spring carried him directly into the noose, 
The sailors instantly hauled away upon the 
tackle, and had the monster fast right around 
the middle. 

They roused him in upon deck, and then 
there was fun! This twenty-two feet of 
length, as he flapped and jumped and pound- 
ed, made him a dangerous passenger. One 
of the tars put the cook’s axe in the mon- 
ster’s mouth, and all hands professed to see 
the prints of teeth in the solid iron. After 
getting the measurement of their “ catch,” 
they launched the dead carcass overboard, 
glad to think that the ocean had one terror 
the less for what they had done. 

Then they told shark stories,—how a 
shark once swallowed a ship’s grindstone, 
and afterward caught a man, ah was final- 
ly caught himself ; and how the crew, upon 
laying the creature open, found the man just 
grinding his knife upon the stone to cut his 
ve A out!—and many other yarns of the 

ind, 

On and on flew the ship toward Torres 
Strait, which opens between Australia and 
Papua or New Guinea, and which is in the 
way of the most direct route between Valpa- 
raiso and Calcutta. The weather was fine, 
the sailors’ work went on from day to day, — 
“sewing,” splicing, tarring down, capping 
the rigging, “ setting up ” shrouds and buck- 
stays, and going through with that routine 
of small jobs which while a ship remains at 
sea is never at an end. 

But now came one of those strange inci- 
dents which do not happen once in a hun- 
dred years, and which torms the chief hin 
upon which our story turns; an incident in 
which poor Raymond was the principal ae- 
tor. 
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THE BEACH PICNIC. 


BY ROBERT E. TENER. 


OT very far to the south of the Golden 
Gate lies a beautiful, tree-embowered 
little town, bright with every flower, fragrant 
and glowing with roses, hemmed in on the 
one hand by the blue sea, on the other girt 
by a crescent of blue mountains, rugged 
and forest-covered, and terraced with green 
foot-hills, that in some places nearly reach 
the water. 

Here lived three little girls, Jane, Mary, 

.and Fanny Sherwood, and their brother 
“Toddles,” a young man aged fifteen 
months, who owed his name to his mode of 
locomotion, recently acquired. Here, also, 
with them, lived their cousins, Josie, Fred, 
and Pearl, who had come from San Francis- 
co to spend the summer, and get fresh color 
in their little cheeks, grown pale in city 
rooms and streets. 

June was beginning; the hay had just 
been harvested, or still, in some places, lay 
in fragrant piles; the grass along the lanes 
was high and green; the roses overflowed 
évery pretty garden, or climbed the houses 
to the very peaks of the gables; the air was 
soft and delicious; ‘and, to crown all, the 
children knew that a picnic was the order of 
the day. 

“ A drive round the cliff, and then a pic- 
nic at the seaside, Fred,” shouted Mary, 
running up to him where he stood with 
Pearl wrapt in contemplation of a hen and 
flock of downy chicks. 

“ That’ll be splendid,” said Fred. “When 
are we going?” 

“Right away. Father’s hitching up now, 
and mother sent me to call you two over. 
Come, Pearlie.” 

And they all ran back to the house. 

There a lively scene was in progress. A 
three-seated spring-wagon, to which Mr. 
Sherwood was just attaching the horses, 
stood at the door, while his wife and her 
sister were packing mysterious-looking bas- 
kets and bundles below the seats, and the 
children were buzzing round like so many 
bees. Before long all was ready, the last 
basket was packed away, and the children, 
with many injunctions to be careful of upset- 
ting the treasures below, were allowed to 
scramble to their seats. The little visitors 
from the city were given the place of honor 
on the front seat beside their uncle, while 
their cousins had the one in the middle, ex 
cept Toddles, who sat between his mother 
and Aunt Alice on the back seat, or lay on 
their laps. 


They soon rolled out of the dusty 
streets, and, leaving the town, passed along 
the cliff, high above the placid, ebbing wa- 
ters of the Pacific, which lay smooth as oil 
below, scarcely heaving under the vast beds 
of purple seaweed that rested upon its blue 
bosom. Then a drive through the town, 
and out again, along shady roads, among the 
woods, and, leaving these, down past a lake 
hemmed from the ocean by a sand bank, 
crossed by the waters only at high tide, and 
down through groves of storm-beaten oaks, 
brought them at last to the very beach. 

“There is no fun like a picnic on the 
beach,” Josie solemnly declared that night 
to Jane, with whom she slept. 

[t is no wonder that this was the verdict 
of all the youngsters, for this is the way the 
picnic was managed. Uncle Sherwood 
stopped the horses under the cliff, and every 
one jumped out on the warm sand; and then 
he unhitched the team, and tied the horses 
to a great log lying near. This done, he 
sent the oldest children to find long poles 
among the driftwood, scattered about near 
by, while he made Fred dig holes ‘in the 
sand with his hands, as deep as he could 
reach. 

“Fred throws up the dirt just like a 
gopher,” said Josie, as she watched him. 

Then Mr. Sherwood put the ends of the 
poles in the holes, and firmed the sand 
about them with his foot. Then he tied 
cross pieces from these stakes to the seats 
of the wagon, and threw over the frame so 
made four or five shawls brought along for 
that purpose. The buggy robes were now 
spread in the shade beneath, and the tent 
was complete. 

“ Now, Fred, you ’re the only other man 
present, so you must help me,” said his un- 
cle. “Take these irons, and stick them in 
the sand over there, and here are some 
matches to start a fire.” ; 

The irons were light, round bars, turried 
down at right angles about six inches from 
each end, and pointed. Fred pushed the 
points a little way intu the ground, placing 
the bars a foot or so apart, and then scoop- 
ed away the sand between them. Then, un- 
der his uncle’s directions, he placed a large, 
square plate of flat iron resting on these 
supports. 

“ Now, Fred, gather some of those smail 
bits of driftwood that are lying about, and 


‘start your fire,” said his uncle. “ Josie and 


Jane can go to the farm-house on the hill 
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above, and get this can full of water, and 
then we ’ll hand over the rest of the prepa- 
rations to the ladies.” 

By the time the girls got back with the 
water Fred had a fine fire burning, and Mr. 
Sherwood had quite finished his tent. Tod- 
dies was making short runs over the sand, 
whith generaliy ended abruptly in full-length 
sprawls, The other children had taken off 
their shoes and stockings, and were wading 
in the surf, shrieking wtih delight and mock 
fear when the cold, white foam swelled up 
to their knees. _— and Josie and Fred ran 
to join them, while Mr. Sherwood, amused 
by their capers, threw himself on the sand 
to watch them, and Toddles, consoled with 
a shell for his last tumble, sat contentedly 
digging holes near by. Mrs. Sherwood and 
her sister, on their part, now set about pre- 
paring the lunch. They got Mr. Sherwood 
to take down one of the seats from the wag- 
on, for a “sideboard,” as his wife said. She 
spread a napkin over it, and arranged ali 
the dainties on it, while in the centre of the 
space beneath the tent she spread a white 
cloth over the robes, and then laid the dish- 
es, and knives and forks,and slices of bread 
cut from a great home-made loaf. Bologna 
sausage, co:d mutton, and hard boiled eggs, 
with a pat of butter, and can of milk, made 
up the bill of fare so far as the baskets fur- 
nished it ready to eat. But Aunt Alice, 
who had not been idle all this time, now ada- 
ed a great pot of smoking chicken fricassee, 
which had been covked at home, and was 
now quickly heated on the fire. The teapot 
was steaming merrily, too, when all the rest 
was ready, and Mrs. Sherwood, after a last 
comprehensive glance, announced that it 
was time to call the children. 

But where were the children? With the 
exception of Toddles, who had fallen asleep 
with the shell in one hand and his head on 
the pile of sand he had raised, nothing was 
to be seen of them. 

Mr. Sherwood roused himself. 

“Oh, they can’t be far away,” he said 
“I saw them a few moments since. They 
must have gone exploring round that point 

nder.” 

_ “Well, please hunt them up at once,” 
replied his wife. “We are all ready now, 
and they must be as hungry as little bears. 
I’m sure | am myself.” 

So Mr. Sherwood started down the beach, 
and soon passed the little headland that ran 
from the cliff nearly to the water. He could 
now see along a good stretch of beach, but 
it was quite bare of any signs of life, —no 
Children were to be seen. Becoming a little 


anxious, he pressed on, and soon thought he 
distinguished the murmur of voices above 
the lap of the tide. The next moment Josie 
ran out of the very rock, as it seemed, into - 
his-arms. 


“O uncle,” she cried, “I did n’t know you 
were here. I was running to tell you that 
we had found such a nice camping place, 
far better than the tent. Come and see.” 

And she seized him by the hand, and pull- 
ed him toward the jutting rock from beyond 
which she had just come. _ 

Here the soft sandstone of the cliff had 
been worn away into what at first appeared 
to be a large, dark cave; but there was evi- 
dently an opening somewhere from it to the 
fields above, for, when Mr. Sherwood, under 
Josie’s guidance, had passed the entrance, 
he could see light at the farend, The floor 
was of firm, wet sand, sloping gently up- 
ward, and the roof of the soft, yellowish rock 
of the cliffs. The cave trended a little to the 
right, and, passing the curve so made, Mr, 
Sherwood at last discovered all the truants 
grouped beneath the “skylight,” as they 
called it. This was a great, ragged hole in 
the roof, where the rock and earth had fall- 
en into the cave. There was no trace, how- 
ever, of the mass that must at one time have 
cumbered the place where they now stood. 
It had been all washed away long ago by 
high tides, and the sand was as smooth an 
clean beneath the ho'e as anywhere else. 
Mr. Sherwood was greeted tumu!tuously by 
the group of children, who clamored to have 
the picnic brought to the cave 

“It’s like a house,” said Fred; “and 
that hole will give lots of light, and do fora 
chimney too, and see, here in this corner is 
plenty ot driftwood to make a fire with, 
and” — 

“ And is n’t it cool, uncle?” chimed in Jo- 
sie; “and it’s as clean as if it was swept, 
and we found ever so many shells for Tod- 
dles, and Pearl found a little place over 
there, just like a cradle, for her doll.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Sherwood, when he got 
a chance to speak, “this is a fine mansion 
without doubt. It is very like a house, as 
you say, with its windows, and chimney, and 
Pearl's nursery, and it 1s as cool as a cellar, 
but what about a door?” 

“A door, uncle?” cried Fred. “ Why 
there ’s the mouth of the cave, big enough 
to let a regiment in.” 

“ Yes, Fi red, this cave has a mouth big 
enough to swallow a regiment, butin a few 
hours, when the tide turns, they could not 
get out again, unless like witches they could 
fly up the chimney. Don’t you see, chil- 
dren, we should all be drowned if we remain- 
ed here long? Now come alcng to lunch: 
everything is ready, and the cooks will be 
angry if we keep them waiting. See who 
will be back first.” 

And, catching Pearl in his arms, doll and 
all, he led the race to the entrance. But 
the little bare legs of the children skimmed 
fastest over the sand, and Pearl and her 


steed brought up the rear ingloriously by 
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the time they reached the camp-fire and 
tent. 

Lying at full Jength, their heads support- 
ed on one band,.or sitting in careless atti- 
tudes around the cloth spread in the centre 
of the tent, the party soon showed how fine- 
ly sea air sharpens appetites, by the way in 
: which they made the lunch disappear. The 
sideboard, loaded with cakes, pies, jelly, and 
strawberries, and cherries, was next attack- 
ed, and then the cloth was shaken and re- 
, spread, and handfuls of nuts and raisins 
placed upon it to conclude the feast. 

The children began playing again, but 
their elders lay and chatted, lazily enjoying 
the sweet, calm air that fanned them gently 
as it flowed past with the fresh, salt flavor 
of the occan in it. Theylooked across the 
water, flickering into innumerable little 
— of light, to the bluish gray hills of 

onterey that lay veiled in a gossamer mist. 
On the nearer shure, on a little cape running 
into the sea, they could see the lighthouse 
——- with tiny rock islands, crowned 
with gulls, lying before it, white in the blue 
water. A duck here and there bobbed up 
and down, or suddenly dipped its head, and 
disappeared in a long dive. The swallows 
flew about the higher parts of the cliff, ap- 
per making social calls at each other’s 

omes, which riddled the soft rock with innu- 
merable holes. 

The minutes and the hours flew past al- 
most unnoticed. The tide, turning, began 
to lap a Jittle louder far out on the beach, 
and the breeze grew fresher and cooler. 
Mr. Sherwood had dropped unconsciously 
into a nap, and his wife began to clear away 
the remains of the lunch, and pack the bas- 
kets, while Miss Alice romped with the 
children. Fred and Mary were making a 
garden. Fred dug it with a shell, and piled 
a wall about it, while Mary planted it with 
the nosegays brought from home, sticking 
the stems of the flowers in the sand. Fred 
whittled little palings out of bits of drift- 
wood, and fenced it in, and then all the rest 
were called to admire the gay result of their 
labors. Jane and Josie had borrowed their 
penknives from Mr. Sherwood and Fred, 
and now, helped by Miss Alice, carved the 
names of all the party on the cliff. Fanny 
searched for places in the beach where little 
holes showed that sand fleas were below, 
and dug them up from their damp resting- 
a, to delight Toddles by seeing them 

op off in a straight line toward the sea. 
But all were not allowed thus to make good 
their escape, for Fanny placed some sand in 
her handkerchief, and put a number of the 
funny, transparent little things, which Fred 


declared must be “ young schrimps,” in it, |” 


to serve as bait for a grand fishing excur- 
sion promised for the next day. | 
But among all the workers where was 


Pearl? She neither helped to plant the gar- 
den, nor to carve names and impossible an- 
imals on the rock, nor did she clap her 
hands with fat Toddles over the lively an- 
tics of the sand fleas. Where was Pearl? 
She had been seen not long after lunch 
nursing her doll, and vainly trying to tempt 
its appetite with a bunch of cherries, and 
had been heard to declare that “ the poor 
’ittle thin’ had eat too much picanic, so it 
had.” 

Since then no one had seen Pearl, though 
it was now time to go home, and Mr. Sher- 
wood was just going to hitch the horses 
again to the wagon when she was missed. 

“Look about, children, she can’t be far 
off,” said he. “Don’t be alarmed, wife, 
nothing can possibly have happened to her : 
the youngsters will soon find her.” 

But, though the shore resounded with 
cries of “ Pearlie! Pearlie!” though the lit- 
tle gully, now dry, down whick a winter cur- 
rent had cut its way in a tortuous course, 
full of holes and crannies, was explored all 
the way to the field above by Fred, no Pearl 
was to be seen, and no voice responded to 
her name. 

The elders began to look anxious. 

“Can she have gone to the cave again?” 
said Mrs. Sherwood, to whom the children 
had described it while at lunch. “Surely 
the little thing would be afraid to go there 
alone.” 

“The cave! She must have gone there. 
She was the most reluctant of them all to 
leave it. God preserve her! I hope no 
harm is done,” said Mr. Sherwood, with “a 
very serious face, setting off with long 
strides as he spoke down the beach. The 
others followed closely. He stopped before 
he reached the place. “See that point of 
rock jutting out there, that the water is 
breaking against,” said he. “When I and 
the children were here before, we passed 
below it on a dry beach. The mouth of the 
cave is just beyond, and must be quite cov- 
ered now, for I had to stoop to enter it.” 

“What shall we do? whatshall we do? 
She must be there,” cried her aunt. “ Oh, 
how could I be so careless, and the little 
thing in my charge.” 

“Come, come,” said Mr. Sherwood, 

though his own face was pale, “this won’t 
do, wife. Don’t cry, children,” he added to 
the frightened flock around, who began to 
fear, they scarcely knew what. “ Scatter 
again, and look everywhere else, we are not 
certain she is here. She may have wander- 
ed up the road by which we came to the 
beach. Fred, come with me: I may need 
you.” 
He went quickly back to the wagon, and 
took a long, stout tethering rope from under 
the back seat. Throwing this over his 
shoulder, he ran up the road, and, -eaching 
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the field above, turned in the direction of. 


thecave. Fred followed at his heels, scared 
and anxious, but watching every motion of 
his uncle, hoping to be able to help him. 
They passed above the point that the sea 
now beat against, and a moment later came 
to the big hole at the end of the cave. It 
was like a great well, and almost as difficult 
to see into, for the only light that reached 
its bottom was from above, and Mr. Sher- 
wood found it very hard to distinguish any 
object within the opening. Fred’s cyes, 
sharper, or more readily adapting themselves 
to the gloom, discovered something in the 
’ far corner, and cried, — 

“Pearlie! I ’m sure that ’s Pearlie, 
uncle !” 

or I is!” cried a shrill voice in re- 


im the object below jumped up, and ran 


quickly toward them. 
“Thank God!” said Mr. Sherwood. 


“Fred, get mé a short stick, quick. Pearl, 
1 just where you are, dear: don’t move at 


He took the long line, and made a loop 
at one end, and a little above tied the stick 
urely that Fred brought him. Fortunate- 
there was a part of the mouth of the hole 
where the loose surface soil had all been 
washed away, leaving the solid rock bare. 


Mr. Sherwood leaped down to this place, - 


and, standing at the edge of the hole, drop- 
ped the loop at Pearl’s feet, first tying the 
other end of the rope round his own waist, 
to make sure of retaining it, and to have his 
hands quite free. 

“ Now, Pearlie, do just what I bid you. 
Do you hear?” 

“ Yeth, uncle.” 

“Well, put your foot in that loop: careful- 
ly now. Push the rope well.under the in- 
step. Now catch the stick, and hold tight. 
Are P sews sure you have it all right?” 

“Yeth, indeed, uncle.” 

“ Now hold as tight as ever you can, and 
don’t be frightened. I’m going to pull you 
up, — to give you a nice little ride.” 

Pearlie clenched her small fingers tightly 


around the stick, and her uncle drew the 
rope taut. Just then, along, snake-like ton- 
gue of water curled over the sand, and 
glided to Pearl’s feet, covering them to the 
ankles. She screamed at the cold, unex- 
pected touch. 

“ Hold tight now, Pearlie dear. The wa- 
ter sha’n’t reach you again. Now we go 
up! up! up!” 

And, with the words, her uncle quickl 
raised the rope, hand over hand, till a little 
shining, curly head, girt with blue ribbon, 
appeared in the sunlight, and Pearlie, caught 
up in his strong arms, was saved! The wa- 
ters hissed wu dag filling the cave, but no 
one minded it now. Mr. Sherwood, Pearl 
still in his arms, ran to the edge of the cliff 
above the beach, and, with a loud “ Hurrah !” 
waved his handkerchief. Those below re- 
sponded heartily, and Pearl, brought down 
to the camping-ground, found herself a pet- 
ted heroine, instead of getting the scolding 
she may be deserved for running off alone. 
But, in the midst of the joyous greeting, her 
face clouded, and she burst into tears. 

“Oh, my dollie! my dollie!” she sobbed. 
“ She will be drownded !” ° 

And then it came out that dollie could 
n’t sleep in the strong light on the beach, 
and so Pearl had gone to the cool, dark 
cave to put her to sleep in the stone cradle 
she had discovered there. 

“ And I yent asleep too,” said Pearlie, “ till 
ae woked me, and then I fordot my dol- 
ie. 

Poor dollie was left to the mercies of the 
great Pacific, and her fate is still unknown; 

ut Pearlie was consoled by the promise of 
a new doll, twice as big, with eyes that 
would open and shut, and real hair, and she 
mourned no more for “ Eliza Catherine,” 
left behind in the cave. 

What happiness so great as a peril avert- 
ed? and this happiness filled all the hearts 
that beat in that wagon, as it rolled gayly 
liome, among the roses, and under the rows 
of rustling maples, and of locusts heavy with 
white blossoms, breathing their sweet, rich 
odor through all the land. 


TO A YOUNG LADY ON HER BIRTHDAY. 


BY CAPTAIN HOWARD HULBERT. 


| thus by those you love, 
May each successive birthday prove 

single eu the it 
Thus ever may thy placid brow 
And playful smile bespeak, as now, 


The that cheers thy gentle breast, 
And ids thee still in hope be blest. 
And thus may each revolving year 

Still leave thy cheek without a tear; 
Still Virtue strew thy flowery way 

With sweets that never know decay! 


| 


[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Bricos, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to Fune Puszles. 
104. — Skylark. 


SvikEnarD E 
107. — Sabbatism. 108. — Sabbath-breaker. 
109.— Saccharine. — Sacramentally. 
111.— Narrow-minded. 112. — Nationality. 
113. — Nature. 114. — Abstrusely. 
115. — Ragamuffin. 
116. 117.-—-PENAT 
REGA 
DEL 
SE 
s 


RASE 


E 
L 
U 
D 
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118.— B-roach. 119.—F-lute. 120.— B-louse. 
121. — H-owling. 122. — Cleopatra. 


1.— Cross-Word Enigma. 
First in pending, 
Second in mending, 
Third in partridge, not in duck; 

Fourth in master, 
Fifth in castor, 

Sixth in pierced, not in stuck ; 
Seventh in clanged, 
Eighth in banged, 

Ninth in restrain, not in bind; 
Tenth in handle, 

Eleventh in candle; 
Rooted up, for whole you ‘Il fir.d. 

A. DELPHY. 


2.—A Diamond. 
A letter; a messenger; a tree; a body of trav- 
elers; a city in New Hampshire; a tribunal; a 
letter. DELMONTE. 


3-—A Cross Square. 
Across. — Coarse; a male fowl; Indian corn. 
Down. — Sadness; a pirate; a stage. F. B. B. 


Anagrams. 
4-— A ram place. . — Adam learns. 
— ’T is a gust, Ira. — Rest on me, Ned. 
— Asa sells Ben. 9. — Life’s fair. 


10. — I sold out tin. 
11.— A ring left. 


12.— A vile bat. 
13-— A city fund. 
MurFtt. 


14.— Numerical Enigma. 
oe whole, composed of eight letters, is to 
rend. 
The 1, 2, 3, 4, is to beat. 


The 5, 6, 7, 8, is to value. . Don CARLos. 


Curtailments. 

I é — Curtail to draw up, and leave to line. 

16. — A fairy, and leave a prefix. 

I _ A waterfowl, and leave a game at cards. 

18. — An animal, and leave the cry of a dove. 

19. — Simple, and leave a counter. 

20.— To long, and leave a vessel. 

The curtailed letters will name a bird. 
BARELBRIDGE. 


21.—A Square. 

A genus of plants; puffs up; crosses, the arms 
of which are narrow at the inner, and very broad 
at the outer, ends; eternal; lights (rare); to de- 
termine. PHIL A. DELPHY. 


22.— Double Acrostic. 
[Words of seven letters.] 
Solace; a pain in the ear; beef cut into long 
strips, and dried in the wind and sun; a bird. 
Primals, a fowl; finals, a train of attendants; 


connected, a beverage. Murti. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, received before July 10, we will send a 
novelette; and, for the second-best list, a chromo. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the March puzzles were received 
from Mufti, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Willis P. Hendrick, 
Richville, N.Y.; English Boy, West Bethel, Me.; 
Inez, Springfield, Mass.; Faith, Boston, Mass. ; 
Ida May, Portsmouth, N.H.; Phil A. Delphy, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Knox, Rockland, Me.; Belle 
Hancox, Boston, Mass. 

Prise-Winners. 

Inez, for the largest list of answers; Phil A. 

Delphy, for the first solution to number 29. 
RUTHVEN. 
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ERNESTINE. A Novel. By Wilhelmine von 
Hillern. Published by William S. Gottsberger, 
New York. In two volumes. Price forty cents 
a volume. This is a German novel, and of a 
high order of merit. As nu one goes to the 
trouble of translating a poor story, our readers 
may be assured that “ Ernestine” is well worth 
perusal. 


Is Darwin RiGHT? or The Origin of Man. 
By William Denton. Published by the Denton 
Publishing Company, of Wellesley. ‘This is a 


CLaRA.— Blessed is the girl who knows how 
to cook, for she shall have many admirers. 


Hatry.— The heart can endure much without 
breaking. We do not think yours is liable to 
give away just yet. 


DispaTCcH. — We have a large number of wood- 
cuts which we can dispose of at a reasonable rate.- 
State size and amount. 


E. R. B.— We sent you a package for the pur- 
that you asked for, and hope it will meet 
all your requirements. 


Mrs. W.— The article was three times as long 
as we could find space for, and not quite as inter- 
esting as the one we printed. 


M. O. R.— The two historical sketches you 
sent us were not equal to the first, and so we re- 
turned them to your address. 


R. A. S.— The article did not quite suit us, 
although well written and rather interesting. We 
return the package by express. 


F. F. F.— You can be assured that your man- 
uscript will arrive at this office all right if you put 
enough stamps on at your office. 


JustingE.— We can furnish you with all num- 
bers of the NOVELETTE, provided yuu cannot ob- 
tain them at the periodical depots. 


- Mrs. E.— Your husband’s judgment was cor- 
rect. The poem he selected was the better of the 
two by all odds. We returned the one you con- 
sidered superior. 


Mrs. A. H. W.— The manuscript was worth 
reading, but it would take up too much space. 
One-third of what you sent would be much more 
suitable for our purpose. 


F. M. C.— We sent you full instructions as to 
what we wanted, and supposed that you under- 
stood all that we required. Take your own time 
on the work, for there is no hurry. 


M. R. B. — The poem you sent with your two 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘book that will throw some light on a perplexing 
subject. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. Publiched by Cas- 
sell, Peter, Galpin & Company, London and New 
York. The April number of this publication is 
a rare specimen of art and beautiful printing. 
Some of the pictures are, “The Dulwich Gal- 
lery,” “The Forbidden Book,” “The Lizard,” 
and so forth. The price of this popular journal 
of art, which is both valuable and interesting, is 
but thirty-five cents a number. 


subscriptions is verysweet; but, as it is not origi 
nal, we do not care to use. Can you tell us who 
wrote it, and where you obtained it? 


James S.— We ¢an supply you with all the 
back numbers containing “ The Crimson Trail” 
by addressing this office. It is the best Indian 
story that has appeared since Cooper startled the 
country with his Leatherstocking tales. It is his 
torically correct, so you can read history and ro 
mance at the same time. 


BONHUMME.— The marriage laws of France 
are very peculiar and strict. Be careful and 
make no mistake. Your daughter’s dot can be 
used by her hushand in supporting a dozen mis- 
tresses, and neither you nor she can prevent it. 
For ways that are peculiar, the French excel all 
other nations. 


To EvERYBoDY.— Please let up on us, and 
send no more manuscript to us until you are re- 
quested to write something. We can only use a 
certain amount; and, if we had a dozen publica- 
tions, there is enough manuscript sent to us each 
week to fill them. Somebody has got to be dis- 
appointed, and we may as well warn them now. 


S.—Of course the only proper way to send 
manuscript through the mails is to roll it. Don’t 
be afraid to roll it tight and hard; the harder the 
better for the person who has to read it. Before 
it leaves your hands, give it another roll. You 
don't know how pleased an editor is to receive 
rolled a As it slips and flounders 
around, he laughs in glee at the trouble he expe- 
riences. Roll, boys, roll. 


LuLu. — Please recollect that we publish a 
monthly, and can use but a small portion of any 
one person’s manuscript. We should like to ac- 
commodate you on account of your perfect naif 
and bonheur ; but do devote some of your time 
to the society of Chicago until we can unload 
many of the stories we have on hand. Warm 
weather is here, and we want a little rest from 
reading tales which cannot be used for months. 


THE Proper Time TO Cut Grain. — Wheat 
should be cut eight or nine days before it is fully 
ripe, for the grain to be realized in its most per- 
fect condition. The !onger it remains afterward, 
the coarser it becomes, without getting more 
weighty. Barley, ic should be remembered, is 
the only grain crop which may remain advanta- 
geously until dead ripe before being cut. 


AN ANCIENT BRIDAL CEREMONY. —In the 
history of John Newchomlee, a wealthy draper of 
Newbury in the days of Queen Elizabeth, we find 
the following description of a bridal ceremony: 
“The bride being attired in a gown of sheep’s 
russet, and a kertle of fine worsted, her head at- 
tired with a billiment of gold, and her hair, as 
ellow as gold, hung down beside her, she was 
d to church between two boys with bride-laces 
and rosemary tied about their silken sleeves.” 


FOAMING IN STEAM BoILers.— Foaming in 
steam boilers may occur from several causes, — 
defective construction or careless management. 
The most common cause is doubtless faulty con- 
struction, as where boilers with a large amount 
of heating surface have an insufficient steam- 
room, and especially where these faults are com- 
bined with such an arrangement of the internal 
parts as to hinder free and rapid circulation. Be- 
sides this, boilers will foam when they are unduly 
charged with dirt, grease, or soapy substances; 
from excessive firing; by changing the water 
from fresh to salt (in marine boilers); and from 
other causes. The remedies, in a — way, 
are to provide ample steam-room and good circu- 
lation, to keep the boiler clean, and to fire mod- 
erately. Each particular case must of course be 
understood, and the appropriate remedy applied. 


AN OBSTINATE SAILOR. — It is on record that 
shipwrecked mariners have sometimes been driv- 
en by thirst to drink salt water, with the result of 

oing mad immediately afterward. But the writer 
oes not remember any instance of a sailor at- 
tempting to scuttle the ship in which he was sail- 
ing for the purpose of getting at the water out- 
side. This was the defence put in by a Russian 
tar who lately underwent trial at Liverpool for 
various crimes and misdemeanors on the high 
seas. Having done what he ought not to have 
done, he sou ht sefuge from imprisonment in the 
hold. Here he remained at bay for several days, 
hurling lumps of coal and iron at all who ven- 
tured to approach him. In vain were muskets 
and revolvers brought to bear upon the dauntless 
mariner. The darkness of the hold prevented 
his assailants from taking good aim, while he 
could see them so clearly that several were in- 
jured by his missiles. The skipper, therefore, 
established a blockade by fastening down the 
hatches until a passing ship kindly re-enforced 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


sault. It was then discovered that the resolute 
Russian had made considerable progress with a 
hole through the ship’s timbers ; and it was this 
ugly fact which he attempted to account for on 
the plea of raging thirst. The desperate man 
seems really to have determined to sink the ves- 


sel and all on board, including himself, sooner 
than admit he had been in the wrong. 


EARTHQUAKES. — The most notable and disas- 
trous earthquakes on record are those of Italy, in 
26, when 120,000 persons perished; and of Sicily, 
In 1693, when 60,000 people lost their lives. Ac- 
— to Gibbon, toward 542 each year was 
marked with the repetition of earthquakes of 
such duration that Constantinople was shaken 
above forty days, — of such extent that the shock 
was communicated to the whole empire. At An- 
tioch- a quarter of a million persons are said to 
have perished. This period of earthquake and 
plague (542-7) was the period when the superior 
lanets were in perihelion, as they are now. Ara- 
ian and Persian chronicles record a hundred 
and eleven carthquakes between the seventh and 
eighteenth centuries, some lasting from forty to 
seventy days, and nearly all accompanied by 
winds or floods, or terrible storms of lightning 
and thunder. Readers of the Relations des Fesu- 
ites will remember the great earthquakes of 1663, 
which shook and tossed the pony six months 
from’ Gaspe to Montreal, the rival of our own 
earthquake of 1811 in the Mississippi Valley. 
The severest of the earthquakes felt in this re- 
gion was that of November, 1755,—an echo of 
the convulsion that tumbled down Lisbon, and 
saved the Pompay ministry, through the fact that 
the minister's house was almost the only one left 
uninjured, and his family one of the few not be- 
reaved of a member. Hein, in his interesting 
work on earthquakes, estimates that on an aver- 
age two earthquakes a day occur on the earth. 
In 1870, though there was no severe single shock, 
2,225 houses were destroyed or greatly damaged 
in Italy, 98 persons killed, and 223 wounded. 
The same shock may last for years. Instance 
that of Viege, in the Valais, which endured from 
July, 1855, to 1857. At Cabul, thirty-three severe 
shocks have been felt in one day; at Honduras, 
in 1856, 108 were counted in a week; and at Ha- 
waii, In 1868, two thousand shocks occurred in a 
month. Hein, it may be said in conclusion, o 
poses the theory of a connection between eart 
quakes and volcanic eruptions, and considers that 
of their coincidence with atmospheric phenomena 
as better supported by facts; for they are occa- 
sionally preceded or accompanied by thick and 
wide-spread fogs at seasons when fogs are not 
frequent, by sudden falls of the barometer, and 
by equally sudden changes of temperature. Their 
occurrence, however, iu the majority of cases co- 
incides with normal meteorological conditions. 
Earthquakes are more frequent after sunset than 
in daytime, in autumn and winter than in spring. 
The influence of the moon is insignificant. 


the besiegers, al carried the stronghold by as- 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


SurFerers from corns will find sure relief in 
German Corn Remover. Sold by all druggists. 
25 cents. 


To DARKEN MAHoGANyY. — Drop a nodule of 
= in a basin of water, and wash the mahogany 
it. 


For a “Hacktnc” CouGH.— Dissolve an 
ounce of mutton suet in a pint of milk, and drink 
it warm. 


To stop BLEEDING FROM A CuT.— Make a 
paste by mixing fine flour with vinegar, and lay it 
on the cut. 


TO WHITEN THE TEETH.— Mix honey with 
finely powdered charcoal, and use the paste as a 
-dentifrice. 


TOOTH-ACHE.—A remedy, often effectual, is to 
fill the mouth with warm water, and immediately 
after with cold. 


and com- 
e German 


Laprgs who would combine beau 
fort in dressing the feet should use 
Remover. 


Don’T use anything to soften and improve the 
skin, except Pearl’s White Glycerine and Pearl’s 
White Glycerine Soap. See advertisement. 


HorsForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE is ac- 
cording to the directions of Prof. . Hors- 
ford, of Cambridge, Mass., the well-known au- 
thority on nutritious bread and the cereals. Use- 
ful in dyspepsia, nervous diseases, mental and 
physical exhaustion, and so forth. 


CusTarRD PiE.— Line a deep plate with pie- 
crust, and fill with a custard made of a pint of 
milk, three eggs, three tablespoonfuls of white 
sugar, and a pinch of salt; flavor with nutmeg; 
bake until firm in the centre; this you can tell by 
inserting the handle of a teaspoon; do not let the 
oven get hot enough to boil it. 


SALMON SALAD. — If canned salmon be used, 
drain it dry, and pick into flakes with a silver 
fork; mix some celery and boiled beet-root to- 

ether in equal quantities, and mix with salad 
an 


our before required; cut a cris 
lettuce finely, and add it the last thing. Garnish 
with slices of hard-boiled eggs. 


BAKED SMELTs.— Wash and dry the fish 
thoroughly in a cloth, and arrange them nicely in 
a flat ae pom Cover them with fine bread- 
crumbs, place little pieces of butter over 


them. Season and bake for fifteen minutes. Just 
before serving, add a squeeze of lemon-juice, and 
ish with fried parsley and cut lemon. 


FRENCH SALAD DReEssING.— Three table- 
spoonfuls of oil, one of vinegar, a saltspoonful of 
salt, and half an one of pepper. Put the salt 
and pepper in a cup, aud then add a tablespoon- 
ful of the oil. When all this is thoroughly mixed, 
add the remainder of the oil and vinegar. This . 
is dressing enough for a salad for six persons. 


CANNED RHUBARB. — Cut fresh rhubarb into 
inch pieces, placing a layer in a large earthen 
dish, and sprinkle liberally with sugar. When 
you have filled the dish, or used up your rhubarb, 
turn a large dinner-plate over it, place it in the 
oven, and bake until done. Have your canning 
jars heated, fill at once, and screw on the covers, 
tightening them every half-hour until they are 
absolutely air-tight. 


PIMPLES. — It requires self-denial to get rid of 
face pimples; for persons troubled with them 
will persist in eating fat meats and other articles 
of food calculated to puaeeee them. — use of 

ravies or pastry, or anything very rich or greasy, 

taken, and a late wy Od never indulged in. Sul- 
phur to purify the blood may be taken three 
times a week, —a thimbleful in a glass of milk 
before breakfast. It takes some time for the 
sulphur to do its work. 


To MAKE CHOCOLATE. — Take three even ta- 
blespoonfuls of Baker’s chocolate, grated; for 
convenience, put in a bowl or dish holding over 
a quart; then add two tablespoonfuls of white 
granulated sugar; mix the chocolate and su 
thoroughly; then add a tablespoonful of boilin 
water; be sure and have the water boiling; stir 
until smooth ; then boil a pint of milk and a pint 
of water together; when it really boils, pour it 
gradually over the chocolate mixture, stirring all 
the time. The chocolate is now ready for use. 


ORANGE SNOWBALLS. — Boil some rice for ten 
minutes, drain, and allow it to cool; pare some 
oranges closely; spread the rige, as many 
tions as there are oranges, on some pudding- 
cloths; tie the fruit, surrounded by the rice, sep- 
arately in these, and boil the balls for an hour; 
turn + baal out carefully on a flat dish,—a colored 
dish is prettiest, of the green majolica that is now 
so inexpensive; sprinkle them with a quantity of 
pounded sugar candy (the bright-colored steam 
candy that comes done up in pound packages 
makes a pretty flavoring and sweetening when 
crushed fine with a roking-pin) ; serve with sauce 
or sweetened cream. 


Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


“GUM. OH, GUM WITH ME!’ 


He was poor, he was fair, 

And he parted his hair, : 
Like the average beau, in the middle: 
*Mong the girls he was bold 
But — the truth must be told — 

yed like a fiend on the fiddle. 


Barring this vice, 
He was everything nice, 
And his heart was so sorrowing and tender 
That he always turned 
When he on the tail 
Of the cat lying down by the fender. 


He clerked in a store, 
And the way that he tore 

Off calico, jeans, and brown 
Would have tickled a calf, 
And made the brute laugh 

In the face of a quarterly meeting. 


He cut bs a dash 
With a darling mustache, 
Which he learned to adore and to cherish; 
For one girl had said, 
While she dro her proud head, 
That ’t would kill her to see the thing perish. 


On Sunday he 'd search 
The straight road to the church, 
Unheeding the voice of the scorner ; 
Where demurely he sat, 
Like a young tabby cat, 
With the saints in the amen corner. 


He sang like a bird, 
his sweet was heard 
tugging away to long meter; 
When I say that this youth 
Could out-sing a hungry mosqnito. 


She was young, she was fair, 
And she scrambled her hair 
Like the average belle of the city. 
She was proud, she was bold, 
Yet— the truth must be told — 
The way she chewed wax was a pity. 


Barring this vice, | 
She was everything nice. 
And the world admired her bustle; 
And the Linwood boys 
Were calmed by its noise 
As they heard its ravishing rustle. 


She cut quite a swell, 
Did this wax-chewing belle, 

And men flocked in crowds to meet her; 
But she gave them the shirk, 


So she hemmed and she hawed, 
And she sighed and she chawed, 
Till her heart and jaws were broken; 
Then she walked by his 
Where he stood at the door, 
Awaiting some loving token. 


She raised up her eyes 
With meek surprise, 
And tried to enact the scorner; 
But, to tell the truth, 
She grinned at the youth 
Who loved the amen corner, 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


er grief cannot 
She swallowed her wax, 
choked, then screamed, then fainted. 


Her pa aj 


Her beau, quite “ skeered,” 


With a muttered “ Durn !” 
On the sequel stern, 

Fled the hapless youth tbus bitten, 
He sings no more, 
As he did of yore; 

For he gave the girl the 


face 
Grew sallow dejected 


His income tax 
He spent for wax. 

She smiied, and called him clever; 
Then she went to work, 
Forgot the clerk, 

chawed in bliss forever. 


“Say, my dear,” ejaculated Mr. Spoc e, 
sitting bolt upright in bed with a sudden jerk, 
— “say, my dear, wake up! I hear burglars in 
the house. 

“ Who—what burglars?” demanded Mrs. Spoo- 
pendyke, as she popped up beside her husband. 
“ Who ’s in the house ?” 

“Hush! Be quiet, will you? I don’t know 
which burglar; but I hear some one moving 
around.” 

“O my! what shall we do?” ory pn Mrs. 
Spoopendyke, in great terror. “Let’s cover up 

“Why don’t et up and light the gas?” 
asked Mr. Spospentyhe, in a 
“S you can see who it is in the dark? 
Strike a ght, can’t you? If you had your way, 
we ’d both be murdered in bed. Going to light 
up before we ’re killed ?” 

“I’m afraid,” whispered Mrs. Spoopendyke, 
sticking one foot out of bed, and hauling it in 
a suddenly, as if she had caught a fish with 

t. 


“ Going to sit there like a shot-tower, and have 
our throats cut ?” interrogated Mr. Spoopendyke. 
“How ’m I going to find a burglar without a 
light? Find a match, and light that measly gas, 
now, quick.” 

Mrs. Spoopendyke crawled out of bed, and 
hunted around for a skirt. ; 

“What ’s the matter with you? Can’t you 
find a match? Why don’t you move?” hissed 


Mr. Spoopendyke. 


SCC They wooed cooed, 
He talked, 
Oh, how she loved! Good gracious! 
had to 
e watc 
His gentle hide, 
And bit him where he “ oughter.” 
ut somewhat blin 
= 
For she _ the young clerk 
Who sang like a hungry mosquito. 
They met. Alas! 
t came to pass 
Was sweet and bref and precious. 
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“I am as fast as I can,” replied his wife, her 
teeth chattering. “I am looking for a pin.” 

“Oh! you ’re moving like a railroad, a’n’t ye ? 
I never saw anything fly like you do. All you 
want is to be done up in white and blve paper to 
be a seidlitz powder. What d’ ye want of a pin? 
Going to stick a pin in the burglar? Why don’t 
you light that gas ?” 

Mrs. Spoopendyke broke half a dozen matches, 
and finally got a light. 

“That ’s something like it,” continued Mr. 
Spoopendyke. “Now hand me my pantaloons.” 

“ You won’t go down where they are, will you?” 
anxiously inquired Mrs. Spoopendyke, handing 
over the garment. , 

Mr. Spoopendyke vouchsafed no reply, but 
donned the habiliments. 

“ Now you open the door,” said he, “and go to 
the head of the stairs, and ask, ‘Who’s there ?” 
while I find my stick. Hurry up, or they ll get 
away.” 
Supposing they are there. What I do 

en ?” 

“Tell °em I’m coming. Go ask ’em, will you? 
What ’s the matter with you ?” 

Mrs. Spoopendyke opened the dvor about an 
inch, squealed “Who’s there?” slammed the, 
door to, and popped into bed. 

“What ails you?” demanded her husband. 
“What d’ you think you are, any way? A coni- 
cal shot? Get up,— can’t you?—and look out. 
Where ’s my big stick? What have you done 
with it? Sent it to school, have n’t you? Go 
out and ask who’s there,—will you ?— before 
they come up and slaughter us.” 

ce more Mrs. Spoopendyke apyroached the 
door, and tremulously demanded what was going 
on. 


There was no response, to her incalculable re- 
lief; and she went to the head of the stairs. 

“See anybody ?” whispered Mr. Spoopendyke, 
looking over her shoulder. , 

“ Who ’s there ?” squealed Mrs. Spoopendyke. 
M. Go right away at once, because my husband is 

re. 


“Now you ’ve done it,” exclaimed Mr. Spoo- 
pendyke, as he hauled her back into the room. 
“Now how do you s’pose I’m going to catch 
‘em? What do you want to scare ’em away for? 
What ’d you say anything about me for? Think 
this is a nominating convention? What made 
you leave the house open? Come on down with 
me, and I ’)] show you how tv lock up.” 

Down they went, and a careful scrutiny demon- 
strated that everything was fast. 

“T don’t believe there was anybody there,” said 
Mrs. Spoopendyke, as they returned to their 
chamber.. 

“It was n’t your fault,” retorted Mr. Spoopen- 
: dyke. “If you’d got up when I told you, and 

kept your mouth shut, we ’d have got ’em.” 

“ But you said for me” — : 

“ Don't say anything of that sort,” howled Mr. 
Spoopendyke. “Never mentioned your name. 
We might have been killed, the way you went to 
work.” 

“T think we 'd ’ave caught them if they ’d been 
there,” she said, taking down her hair, and pro- 
ceeding to put it up again. 

“You ’d ’a’ caught ’em!” sneered Mr. Spao- 

“All you want is some chloride of 


ry: Another time a burglar gets into the house 
you stay abed, and don’t you wake me up again. 

won't have any dod-gasted woman routing me 
out this time o’ night. You hear?” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

And Mrs. Spoopendyke wound her hand in the 
collar of her liege lord’s night-shirt, and went to 
sleep, secure in his protection. 


A Missouri boy went up from his “native 
heath” to “St. Joe” recently, and while there 
saw the play of “ Mazeppa.” He went back full 
of it, and got three or four of the neighboring 
boys in a barn, and told them all about it, when 
they concluded to Play it. From what our corre- 
spondent has been able to learn, —he not having 
been provided with a complimentary ticket, — the 
play was rather startling and decidedly of the 
sensational order. 

They got a heifer and about forty feet of 
clothes-line, and induced a number-seven boy 
with red hair and a freckled nose to do the Ma- 
zeppa part, while a gentle youth of twelve or 
thereabout wrapped a saddle-blanket round his 
head, and, as the jealous sheik, shouted, — 

“ Bring forth the hoss.” 

They “fotched” her. In truth, she was a no 
ble steed. A heifer of the mulley breed, and 
wild, — wild as seventeen kinds of Rocky-Moun- 
tain William H. Goats. They got her on the 
barn-floor, tied the boy on with the rope, and 
turned her loose. She took in the situation, and 
seemed to realize that her credit as an actress 
was at stake. Her acting was splendid, and 
brought down the house (sic. barn?)—by sec- 
tions. Whenever she ran over one of the boys, 
you could hear the applause for half a mile. 

Although the audience all had orchestra and 
parquet seats, they thought they could look at 
the play better from the gallery, and so they slid 
up into the hay-mow, and tried to crawl out upon 
the roof, while the heifer was churning about 
fourteen years’ growth out of Mazeppa, and bawl- 
ing like a steam calliope reveling in the low 
notes, while Mazeppa passed most of the time 
yelling like a pig fast in a fence. 

The play would probably not have been brought 
to an untimely end so suddenly had not the neigh- 
borhood thought a cyclone was wrestling with 
the barn, and rushed in, when they got the heifer 
up in a corner, and amputated the boy. 

The show wound up with that thrilling piece 
of music entitled “Sounds from Home,” which 
was well played by an improvised band of several 
arents, several boys, and several leather straps. 
he boys say that the music made by the straps 
was thrilling in the extreme. 


Elder Traverse, who lately died in Buffalo, old 
and bent and full of years, was once the most 
noted man in Eastern New York as a camp- 
meeting leader. He had a powerful voice, and 
was a fluent speaker, and in the prime of life 
could get away with any man who sought to dis- 
turb his meetings. He was once rer bs camp- 
meeting at Yonkers, and word reached im that 
a notorious rough known as “Chicago Bob” in- 
tended to be on hand Sunday for a row. He 
made no reply, and took no precautions; and 


ime and your accounts short to be a penitentia- 


when Bob appeared on the grounds, with a slung- 


' off his coat. “ Here goes to clean out the whole 
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shot in his sleeve, the elder did n’t grow pale 
worth a cent. 

Bob had come out there to run things, and he 
took a forward seat. When the people began to 
sing, he began to crow, and thus created confu- 


on. 

“Robert, you had better sit down,” observed 
the elder, coming forward. 

“Chicago Bob sets down for no man,” was the 


reply. 

“Sit down, I tell you,” persisted the elder 
firmly. 

« Tell you I won’t,” crowed Bub, as he peeled 


crowd.” 

The next instant the elder hit him under the 
ear; and, as he fell over a bench, he was followed 
up and hit again and again, and while in a semi- 
unconscious state he was carried off by his 
friends. 

The next day he was the first to go forward for 
prayers. 

The elder put his hand on the fellow's head, 
and said,— | 

“ Robert, are you in earnest ?” 

“T am.” 

“ Are you really seeking for faith ?” 

“You betI am! If faith helps a man to get 
in his work as quick as you did yesterday, I’m 
bound to have it, if I have to sell my hat.” 

He did n’t get it very strong; but he did no 
more crowing while the meeting lasted. 


NAUGHTY, BUT SWEET. 


Somebody’s lips were close to mine. 
Thus tempted, I could n’t resist: 

Rocuish and rosy, a sweet little mouth 
Was suddenly, softly kissed. 


Somebody’s eyes looked up and frowned 
With such a reproving glance. 

“ Are kisses wicked?” I asked my pet: 
Then the eyes began to dance, 


And, smiling, the little maid answered me, 
As I knelt there at her feet, 

“ They must be naughty a little bit, 
Or they never would be so sweet.” 


MEESTER Eppytrur,—I see dot mosd effery- 
boddy wrides somedings for de babers nowatays, 
and I thought p’r’aps mebbe I can do dot too, so 
I wride all apoot vot dook blace mit me lasht 
summer. You know—oder uf you dond know, 
den I dells you — dot Katrina (dot is mine vrow) 
und me ve keep some shickens for a long time 
ago, unt von day she said to me, “ Sockery ” (dot 
is my name), “ vy dond you pud some uv de aigs 
under dot olt plue hen shickens? I dinks she 
vants to sate.” 

“ Vell,” I sait, “ mebbe I guess I vill.” 

So I bicked out some uf de pest aigs, unt dook 
um oudt to de parn fur de old hen to make her 
nesht in de side of de hay-mow, ’pout five six feet 
up. Now you see I nefer was ferry* pig up unt 
down, but ton pooty pig all de vay arount in de 
midd!c, so I koodent reach up till I vent und got 
a parrel do sdand on. Vell, I klimet me on de 

rrel, unt ven my het rise up by de nesht dot olt 


Py chelly! I did n’t tink I good go inside a parrel 


before; but dere I vas, unt I vit so dite dot I 


ood n’t got me out effery vay. My fest vas 
ushed vay ub unter my arm-holes. Ven I fount 
I vas dite stuck, I holler, “Katrina! Katrina!” 
ant ven she koom unt see me shtuck in de parrel 
ub to my arm-holes, mit my face all plood and 
aigs, py golly! she shust lait town on de hay, unt 
laft unt laft till I got so mat I said, — 

“Vot for you lay dere unt laf like an old vool, 
eh? Vy don’t you koom bull me oud ?” 

Unt she set up another laf, unt sait, — 

“Oh, vibe off your chin, unt bull your ‘est 
town.” 

Den she lait pack unt laft like she vood sblit 
herself more as effer. Mat as I vas, 1 thought to 
myself some ugly dings; but I only sait, mit my 
greatest dignitude, — 

“ Katrina, my tear, vill you bull me oud dis 
parrel ?” 

Unt she sees I got purty red, so she sait, — 

“ Of course I vill, Sockery.” 

Den she Jait me unt de parrel town on our 
site, unt I dook holt de door-sill, unt Katrina she 
bull on de parrell; but the first bull she mate I 
yellet, 

we Donner and blitzen! shtop dat, py golly! 
dere is nails in de parrel.” 

You see the nails pent town ven I vent in, put 
ven I koom oud dey shticks in me all de vay 
rount. Vell, to make a short shtory long, I told 
Katrina to go und dell Naypor Hansman to pring 
a saw, unt saw me dis parrel off. Vell, he koom, 
unt he like to shblit himself mit laff too; but he 
roll me ofer, unt saw de parrel all de vay arount 
off, unt I git ub mit half a parrel arount me vaist. 
Den Katrina she say, — 

“ Sockery, vait a little till I get a battern of dot 
new ofershirt you haf on.” 

But I did n’t sait a vort. I shust god a knife 
oud, unt vittle de hoobs off, unt sling dot gon- 
fountet olt parrel in te voot-bile. 

Pimepy, ven I koom into de house, Katrina she 
sait, so soft-like, — 

“Sockery, dond you going to but some aigs 
unter dot olt plue hen ?” 

Den I sait, in my deepest voice, — 

“ Katrina, uf you effer say dot to me again, I 
got a pill of divorce from you, helb me chiminy 
cracious.” 

Unt I dell you she did n’t say any more. 

Vell, Meester Eddytur, ven I shteb on a parrel 
now, I dond shteb on it: I git a pox. 


“My children,” said a New-Haven man to his 
son and daughter, both along in their teens a 
trifle, “if 1 should give you each five dollars, 
what would you do with it ?” 

“I would buy something to read,” replied the 
boy, the light of intelligence beaming across his 
countenance. 

“ And I,” said the girl, with enthusiasm, “ would 
buy something to wear.” 

“You both do yourselves credit,” said the fa- 
ther, with pride. “It is natural that a boy just 
on the verge of manhood should seek to improve 
his mind; and girls of your age, my dear,” as he 
stroked her curls, “ always are thinking of good 
clothes. Here is the money. Use your judg- 
ment, both of you.” 


‘nen she gift me such a bick dot my nose runs all 
ofer my face mit plood, unt ven I dodge back dot 
plasted parrel he preak, unt I vent town kerslam. 


The boy bought a full collection of “ Wild 
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Ballou’s Monthly Magazine. 


Bill, or Life on the Plains,” novels, and the girl 
a set of five-dollar diamond jewelry. . 


CASABIANCA, 1881. 


The boy lay in his little bed 
Though oft his mother called 

“Get up! come down to breakfast, Fred.” 
“ Get up,” his father bawled. 


Yet quiet and serene he ‘ay, 
As though he heard them not: 
um did the youngster play, 
ugh things were getting hot. 


The time passed on: he did not start, 
But took another nap. 
His father up the stairs did dart, 


And gave his door a rap, 


He cried aloud, “‘ Say, Freddie, sa 
“* Why don’t you leave your bed 
But silently young Freddie lay 
As though he were quite di 


Speak, Freddie,”’ once again he cried, 
“* For I must soon be gone; 

And” — Buta lusty snore replied. 
Pa’s patience sorely drawn, 


Ups his face quick ran the blood, 
e tore his auburn hair, 
And a moment at the door he stood, 
In still yet deep despair. 
in he cried, with thunderous knock, 
Young scoundrel, do hear ?”’ 
While in the hall loud ti the clock 
That grated on his ear. 


With angry push he oped the door, 
And slammed it to again: 

With noisy strides across the floor 
To the he walked amain. 


There came a sound like threshing wheat, 

ear screams, hear moa hear scampering feet : 
Ahi Freddie is awake. 


A ringing bell or mother’s cail 
May sometimes rouse a lad; 
But the only sure thing, after all, 
Is a father when he ’s mad. 


An excited man rushed into a drug-store, and 
exclaimed, — 


I’m ruined! Give me ten ounces of 
camphire or er Give me the whiskey.” 

He fell against the counter. His eyes rolled 
back, and his tongue hung out. 

“What ails you, man?” 

He drew back his tongue, said “ Snake-bite,” 
and shot it out again. 

“ Whiskey, snake-bite.” 

“ Ves.” 

“How did you get snake-bit!” asked a phy- 
sician, taking hold of the man’s hand, and feeling 
his pulse. 

The tongue went in, and the words, “Foolin’ 
with a rattlesnake,” came out. 

“Where did it bite you?” 

“Right here,” he replied, exhibiting a small 
hole on the back of his hand. 

“ Where did vou get the snake?” 

“Museum. Gimmy some whiskey.” 

“This hole was made by a lead-pencil.” 

“ Lead-pencil !” said the victim contemptuous- 
ly. “No, sir: it wasmade by the pizen of 
a copperhead.” 


aad ht it was a rattlesnake ?” 


“O my! 


“ Did n’t say it was a rattlesnake. Oh! I’m 
dying. Dying in a civilized land. Dying within 
forty miles of home. To think that I have tray- 
eled all over the snake countries, and then to 
come back and be killed by a common black- 
snake!” 

“Thought it was a copperhead.” 

“Now see here,” said the man, untangling his 
eyes, and stiffening himself, “it don’t make any 
difference what you think. I’m dying from the 
effect of a snake-bite. That ’s about as much as 
you want to know. A gallon of whiskey will 
save my life. What I want to know is, if I am 
among human beings.” 

Just then a red-faced man stuck his head into 
the store, and yelled, — 


“Come on, Bill. Them fellows would n't care 
if you was swallowed by a booyconstructor.” 
he tongue went back into the mouth, the evi- 
dence of suffering passed away, and the victim 
took up his hat and joined his companion. 


A clergyman, a widower, in a Vermont town, 
recently created a first-class sensation in his 


household, which consisted of several grown-up 
daughters. The reverend gentleman was absent 
from home a number of days, visiting in an ad- 
joining town, when the daughters received a let- 
tet from him which stated that he ‘had “ married 
a widow with six sprightly children,” and that he 
might be expected home on the following Thurs- 
day. The effect ‘of that news was a great shock 
to the happy family. The girls, noted for their 
meekness and amiable temperaments, seemed an- 
other set of beings. There was weeping and 
wailing, and tearing of hair, and all manner of 
naughty things said. The tidy home was neg- 
lected, and when the day of arrival came the 
house was anything but inviting. The dreaded 
Thursday arrived, and the clergyman came home, 
but alone. He greeted his daughters as usual; 
but, as he viewed the neglected parlors, there was 
a merry twinkle in his eye. The daughters were 
nervous and evidently anxious. At last the eldest 
mustered courage, and asked, — 

“ Where is mother?” 

“In heaven, I hope,” was the reply of the min- 
ister. 

“But where is the widow with six children 
whom you wrote you had married ?” 

“Why, I don’t know. I have n’t seen her 
since that day. She went away with her hus- 
band.” 

“* She went away with her husband’! And 
you 

“Why, I married her to another man, my 
dears.” 

It is said to have been amusing to see those 
seven girls set things to rights. 


A boy, apparently very much agitated, rushed 
into a house the other day, and said to the lady 
whom he met in the entry, — 

“I don’t want to alarm yer, but I ve got big 
news. The men sent me up from the livery-sta- 
ble to tell yer.” 

“Good heavens! what is it ?” 

“Why, you know your little boy, Aleck, what 
the man can’t keep out o’ the livery-stable, round 
the corner ?” 


| | 
| | 
| 
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“Yes. Well?” 
“J told Aleck, just now, not to go inter the sta- 
ble, among the horses; but he would n’t mind 


me, and” — 
“Oh, dear! what has happened ?” 
“ He said he wanted ter see what a mule ’d do 
when you tickled his heels with a straw.” 
“O heavens!” 
And the lady gasped, and clung to the mantel 
for 
| “Well, sir, your boy Aleck got a straw, snuck 
up behind a sorrel mule, tickled him on the hind 


leg, and” — 
“Gihe lady gave a wild shriek, and started for 
the 


door. 
— “and the blamed critter never lifted a hoof. 
Never so much as switched his cussed tail, It’s 
a mighty good thing for Aleck that he did n't too. 


An’ I thought I ’d come up an’ tell yer, an’ make 
yer feel kind o’ happy.” 
And he dodged out at the side entrance. 


There is nothing that demands statesmanship 
of a high order as much as the driving of a cow 
with a young calf to any particular place. Two 
young colored men undertook a job of this char- 
acter yesterday; and, although they gave the mat- 
ter their careful attention, the result was very 
far from being satisfactory to anybody except the 
cow, which seemed to enjoy it very much. Sam 
and Bill were to get a dollar to put the cow and 
calf into the yard of the owner, Mr. Carlyle, who 


lives at the south end of Galveston Avenue. 
After trying in vain to get the cow to under- 


stand in what direction they preferred she should 
go, Sam and Bill called a cabinet meeting, at 
which the following plan of campaign was agreed 
upon: Sam was to take up the calf in his arms, 
and go ahead; while Bill was to lead the cow, or 
hold her back if necessary, by a rope which was 
fastened to her horns. 

“ Ef she goes too fast,” said Bill, “I'll jest hold 
her back.” 

“And ef she don't foller fast enough I ’ll jest 
twist de calf’s tail, and den she ’ll come right 
along,” said Sam. 

Sam took up the calf, and went ahead; while 
Bill, in order to get a real good hold, tied the 
rope around his wrist. The procession proceed- 
ed slowly in the desired direction, and doubtless 
would have reached its destination in safety had 
not Satan tempted Bill to get off a joke on Sam. 

“Sam, jes’ twist de calf’s tail a bit,” he called 

t. 


Jim did so, and the calf bleated as if it was op- 
sane very emphatically to an encore of the per- 
ormance. 

The old cow grew uneasy, and began to trot. 
So did Sam, holding on to the calf as if he had 
stolen it. Then the fun began, for every once in 
awhile the cow would polish her horns on the 
seat of Sam’s trousers. Bill could not get his 
hands out of the rope; and, as he had short legs, 
he had hard work eeping up with the proces- 
sion, or, rather, in not letting go. He ran so fast 


that the kinks of his wool straightened out. Fi 
nally he gasped, 

“Sam, ontwist dat calf’s tail.” 

ike the spokes of a buggy-w' i i 
but he back, — 

“ Bill, don’t let go dat rope: de cow's a-gainin’ 
on me.” 

“Drap de calf,” called poor Bill, whose arm 
was coming out of its socket. “Drap de calf, for 
I can’t keep up wid de cow. Go slow, niggah, or 
I ’ll turn de cow loose on you.” 


_ this, however, was more than he was able 
to do. 

Bill made the next fifty yards on his back, he 
still most unwillingly retaining his hold on the 
rope. Fortunately the cow overtook Sam; and, 
in return for his kindness in picking up the calf, 
she picked him up on her horns, and threw him 
over the fence into Mr. Carlyle’s yard, which they 
had just reached. 

Bill, who was rather tired of chasing the cow, 
thoyght he would climb over the fence, and see 
what Sam was doing. The cow appeared to un- 
derstand his wishes in that direction; so she 
started on a run to help him out, or, rather, over. 


She was a little late; but he went about ten feet 
further into the field than he would have done 
without her assistance. 

Neither of them was so badly hurt, however, as 
they were when old Carlyle came and told them 
that the contract was that they should put the 
cow into the yard. Instead of that, the cow had 
om them into the yard; so the dollar belonged to 

imself as the owner of the cow. 


It is thought that a lawsujt will grow out of the 
matter. 


looked 


action ; 


“ Ah, dear!” sighed Miss Fitzroy as she yawn- 
ed wearily, “there is n’t anything to occupy one’s 
mind now. I’ve made toilet cushions and tidies, 
and embrwvidered slippers, and painted majolica 
jugs, until I ’m weary of life. P believe I'll go 
down into the kitchen, and watch Jane oun 
bread. I suppose I ought to know how many 
pints of yeast it takes to a loaf.” 

And she penetrated the business part of the 
house only to find that the bread was “raised” 
from the baker’s cart. 


THE FASHION. 


Chocks with laden, 
of 


Quick the hot blood rushes 
To her radiant face: 

My manly form she pushes 
Aside with queenly grace, 

angrily she 

“ Away, insulting fellow! 

It’s the fashion, mi 


The Glorious Fourth 
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